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hb tiaiaie With the passage on September 

of the Tariff 9th in the Senate of the Tariff 

bill, which had been reported 

on July 18th by Senator Simmons, as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the great 
work was virtually completed for which the 
new Sixty-third Congress was convened i 
extra session by President Wilson on 
April 7th. It is true that the Senate bill 
differed from the Underwood House bill in 
perhaps six hundred items of minor impor- 
tance, and in not less than threescore matters 
of more decisive concern. Yet these differ- 
ences, considered as a whole, did not affect 
the purpose and character of the Underwood 
bill, nor did they alter its larger outlines. 
The bill had been passed through the House 
without minute analysis or full debate. The 
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THE END OF A LONG PULL 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 
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Senate Finance Committee had devoted many 
weeks to its critical study, and the Senate 
as a whole had debated it for more than 
seven weeks. As we remarked last month, 
the rates fixed in the Senate bill were re- 
garded as averaging about + per cent. lower 


n than those of the House bill, and about 28 


per cent. lower than those of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff. In times past, the Senate 
has usually advocated higher rates than the 
House, and has shown a stronger protec- 
tionist leaning, from the standpoint of theory 
as well as from that of various favored in- 
dustries. This year, however, the Senate’s 
zeal for tariff revision and reduction has been 
in full harmony with that of the House, 
and has merely gone a little further in mak- 
ing additions to the free list and in the 
lowering of rates. 


Reference was made in our Au- 
gust number to an_ analysis 
published in this REvieEw four 
years ago of what was then the new Payne- 
Aldrich act, and to our plans for presenting 
to our readers, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, an article by the same writer, explain- 
ing the Underwood-Simmons tariff and 
showing from the standpoint of a tariff ex- 
pert the nature and measure of the work 
accomplished by the Democrats in their re- 
making of our national revenue system. The 
author of our article four years ago was 
Mr. N. I. Stone, whose name was withheld 
at that time because of his official connec- 
tions at Washington. We have decided to 
present Mr. Stone’s discussion of the new 
tariff in two parts, the first of which will 
be found in this number, beginning on page 
433, while the second will appear in our 
issue for November. ‘This first article deals 
with the new tariff in its broad outlines and 
in its relation to American tariff history and 


A Discussion 
of the 
New Measure 
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SENATOR NEWLANDS, OF NEVADA, WHOSE VOTE FOR 
THE TARIFF BILL INSURED THE MEASURE’S SUCCESS 


policy. ‘The article next month will be more 
detailed and concrete, and will set forth the 
bearing of the tariff upon a large number of 
particular matters. Mr. Stone’s article four 
years ago undertook to show that the tariff 
rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill were a little 
higher than those in the Dingley measure, 
which it had superseded. Its statements were 
never successfully controverted, and its wide 
discussion had some influence in bringing 
about that sharp political reaction which 
followed Mr. Taft’s Winona speech, pro- 
duced numerous local Democratic victories, 
elected the Democratic Congress in 1910, and 
brought the support of public opinion to the 
Underwood tariff bills of 1911, which Mr. 
Taft vetoed. 


AFairly Lhe vote on September 9th 
Close Division found ++ Senators on the affrma- 
of the Senate ,: : 2 ° 

tive side and 37 on the negative. 
Until within a few days of the vote there 
had been some nervousness among the Demo- 
cratic leaders, because of the uncertain posi- 
tion of several Senators. When the final 
test came, only two Democrats voted against 
the bill—these being Senators Ransdell and 
Thornton, of Louisiana, who would have 
supported the measure but for the item of 
free sugar, which is regarded in Louisiana 
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as sounding the death-knell of one of that 
State’s most important and typical industries. 
One _ Republican—Senator LaFollette, of 
Wisconsin—and one former Republican, now 
a “Bull Moose” Progressive, Senator Poin- 
dexter, of Washington—voted with the 
Democrats in favor of the bill. Mr. LaFol- 
lette’s vote was a surprise, and Mr. Poin- 
dexter’s had by no means been a foregone 
conclusion. ‘There was some reason for the 
earlier anxiety of the Democratic leaders. 
Senator Newlands, of Nevada, had been av- 
sent for several weeks, and it was known that 
he was out of sympathy with some of the 
most important features of the bill. If Sen- 
ator Newlands had not returned and voted 
for the measure, and if Messrs. LaFollette 
and Poindexter had voted (as they might 
well have done) with the progressive Re- 
publican Senators, the’ vote would have been 
a tie. For in that case Senators Burton and 
Gronna would have taken the trouble to be 
present and to vote against the bill. In case 
of a tie Vice-President Marshall, as presiding 
officer, would have had a casting vote and 
the bill would have been passed. But if, 
on the other hand, Senator Newlands had 
decided to vote against the bill (LaFollette 
and Poindexter acting with the Republicans), 
the Vice-President’s vote could not have 
saved the situation. Senators Burton and 
Gronna, knowing that the bill would pass, 
had released their Democratic “pairs” in or- 
der that they might have the satisfaction of 
recording their votes in favor of a great party 
measure. Thus the victory in reality was 
won by a closer margin than the vote would 
make it appear; furthermore, the elements 
of uncertainty up to the very last had justi- 
fied the anxiety of the leaders and the un- 
remitting and concentrated attention of 
President Wilson. 


On the day of the passage of 
the bill by the Senate, President 
Wilson issued a public statement 
which very clearly identified the administra- 
tion with the measure, and which asserted 
in notes of challenging satisfaction the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party in maintaining 
its harmony and carrying out its pledges 
under difficult circumstances. Mr. Wilson’s 
statement deserves a place in our current 
record of public affairs, and is as follows: 


President 
Wilson’s 
Statement 


A fight for the people and for free business 
which has lasted a long generation through has 
at last been won, handsomely and completely. 
A leadership and a steadfastness in counsel has 
been shown in both houses of which the Demo- 
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cratic party has reason to be very proud. There 
has been no weakness or confusion or drawing 
back, but a statesmanlike directness and command 
of circumstances. 

I am happy to have been connected with the 
Government of the nation at a time when such 
things could happen and to have worked in asso- 
ciation with men who could do them. There is 
every reason to believe that currency reform will 
be carried through with equal energy, directness, 
and loyalty to the general interest. 

When that is done this first session of the 
Sixty-third Congress will have passed into history 
with an unrivalled distinction. I want to ex- 
press my special admiration for the devoted, in- 
telligent, and untiring work of Mr. Underwood 
and Mr. Simmons, and the committees associated 
with them. 


The President made it plain that 
he attached no importance to the 
remaining work of adjusting the 
numerous differences of detail between the 
House and Senate bills. All of the funda- 
mental points upon which he had _ insisted 
were embodied in both bills. He had not 
wavered in his support of free wool, and 
had successfully supported the free sugar 
program. The Senate had added a goad 
many important commodities to the list of 
those things that may hereafter be imported 
without paying any duty at all. Senator 
Bristow and others, in the last days of the 
debate, had made a resolute fight for the 
retention of a moderate duty upon sugar, 
both for its revenue value and also to save 
the cane industry in Louisiana and the beet 
industry in the West. Senator LaFollette 
had fought with great persistence for the re- 
tention of some_duty upon wool, and had 
offered substitutes for the schedule dealing 
with cotton manufactures, as well as for that 
dealing with the different kinds of woolen 
goods. ‘The Senate debate had proceeded in 
very good temper, and Mr. Simmons, of 
North Carolina, was the recipient of com- 
pliments from the Republican side for the 
way in which, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, he had given the opposition its 
full opportunity. 


Details 
Not Vital to 
Result 


Two days after the bill had 
passed the Senate the joint con- 
ference committee was at work 
to harmonize the two bills. Each house 
named seven conferees, of which four were 
Democrats. The Senate members were 
Messrs. Simmons of North Carolina; Wil- 
liams, of Mississippi; Johnson, of Maine; 
Shively, of Indiana; Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Lodge, of Massachusetts, and LaFol- 
lette, of Wisconsin. Those from the House 


The Bill in 
Conference 
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SENATOR SIMMONS, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


(Chairman of the Finance Committee in charge of the 
Tariff bill) 


Messrs. Underwood 
Kitchin (North Carolina), Rainey (lIlli- 
nois), Dixon (Indiana), Payne (New 
York), Fordney (Michigan), and Murdock 
(Kansas). The eight Democrats adopted 
the plan of harmonizing their own differ- 
ences first, and admitting the Republican 
members afterwards a mere matter of 
courtesy. As these pages were closed for 
the press, the work of the committee was 
proceeding so favorably that there was rea- 
son to believe that the bill might be sent 
to President Wilson for his signature several 
days before October Ist. 
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(Alabama), 
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The Democrats have held to- 
Probable 
Effect unon gether unexpectedly well, and 
Parties 


the party has been left in a 
strong fighting position by the passage of 
a general tariff revision bill that especially 
considers the consumer, within the first seven 
months of the term of a new administration. 
Business will have a chance to become ad- 
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justed to the new schedules before the elec- 
tion of another Congress, which will not 
occur for thirteen months. The Administra- 
tion exhibits broad qualities, a high level of 
intelligence and public spirit, and a genuine- 
ness in its positions and dealings that the 
country recegnizes with increasing confidence 
and gratitude in view of what had gone 
before. Since tariff-making has always been 
closely related to political change, the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether or not this 
radical new measure, which affects so many 
industries in their comfortable sense of guar- 
anteed security, will cause a reaction sharp 
enough to give the next Cengress to the Re- 
publicans. Logic and experience might fur- 
nish an answer in the affirmative. But ac- 
tual political conditions all seem to point 
the other way. In 1908, the Republican 
party made promises to the country, was 
taken at its word, broke its pledges most 
shamelessly, and was repudiated in the elec- 
tions of 1910 and 1912. The Democratic 
party, now coming into power, has surprised 
both its friends and its enemies by the firm- 
ness with which it has faced its pledges and 
kept its word. 


No man of knowledge and good 
sense will say that the new tariff 

Cheerfulness has been worked out in a spirit 
of reckless revolt against long-established 
policies, or with blind disregard of the coun- 
try’s present and future industrial prosperity. 
It would be ridiculous to assert, in view 
of the obvious state of the public mind, that 
the country regards this Democratic tariff 
with deep alarm, or believes that it is going 
to close factories on a large scale, or usher 
in a period of hard times and unemployment. 
Doubtless the woolen industry, and some 
others, will have to be reorganized on a 
basis of clean-cut efficiency. But all intelli- 
gent business men have been able to discern 
the trend of things since November, 1910; 
and no American industry deserves much 
sympathy which has permitted itself to go 
cn staking its entire existence upon the per- 
manent success of extreme high-tariff politics. 
Furthermore, the Republicans are not in a 
strong position, because they are left without 
any tariff policy of their own. Since it was 
clear that the Democrats were going to put 
a new tariff law on the statute books, it was 
quite permissible for any Senator or Con- 
gressman not connected with that party to 
emphasize his own individual position by vot- 
ing against the measure. But it will be noted 
that the Republican members of the Ways 


The 
Prevailing 
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and Means Committee had no substitute bill 
to offer for the Underwood measure, and 
that the Senate Republicans did not try to 
find any constructive basis of agreement 
among themselves. It would be highly ab- 
surd to imagine that Senators Cummins and 
Bristow have the same kind of tariff views 
that are entertained by Senators Penrose, 
Smoot, and Warren. ‘The progressive Re- 
publicans, except LaFollette, voted against 
the bill. Yet their tariff position is much 
nearer to that of the Democratic majority 
than to that of the so-called “regular” or 
“standpat” Republicans. In short, the Demo- 
cratic leaders present a much clearer and 
more consistent attitude toward the public 
than do the Republican leaders. It is rea- 
sonable, therefore, to believe that the Wilson 
administration will find itself well enough 
supported at the polls next year to win 
a majority in the Sixty-fourth Congress 
and thus to keep the Democratic party 
in full power through the second half of 
Mr. Wilson’s four years’ term. 


ait Even so profound an innovation 
and the Income as the graduated income tax can- 
sis not well be made a matter of 
direct party controversy for reasons that will 
be apparent upon a moment’s reflection. For 
example, the present income tax is the imme- 
diate result of the work of a Republican 
leader. Senator Cummins, four years ago, 
proposed an income tax as a part of the 
Payne-Aldrich measure. Senator Bailey and 
the Democrats joined forces with Senator 
Cummins and his progressive group, and there 
at once followed two notable achievements. 
First, the 1 per cent. income tax on corpora- 
tions was made a part of the Aldrich meas- 
ure; and, second, the Constitutional amend- 
ment providing for a Federal income tax was 
agreed to and sent to the States for their ac- 
ceptance. The ratification of the amendment 
by the requisite nuraber of States, together 
with the tax on corporations as an entering 
wedge, made possible the income tax now 
adopted as a part of the great administra- 
tion measure. The Republican party, whether 
in its platforms or through its leaders in 
Congress, has not taken positions which 
would permit it to oppose the income tax. 
In former periods the Republican party has 
been much more unified and consistent in 
its tariff and revenue policies than the Demo- 
cratic party. But at present it is the Demo- 
crats who are comparatively unified, while 
the Republicans are adrift and waiting some- 
what anxiously to have the Progressives come 
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back to the fold and help them tv find some 
principles and to yegain the public’s confi- 
dence in their good intentions. 


While the general verdict seems 
to be that the Democrats have 
done very well under existing 
conditions, it would be quite preposterous to 
conclude that they have given us a final or 
an ideal piece of revenue legislation. They 
have merely brought us to a basis from which 
we ought to proceed with great deliberation 
to work out a fairly intelligent and scientific 
plan of national taxation. Although the 
new measure carries no provision for a tariff 
commission, there were test votes which 
showed that it would not be difficult to pass 
such a project through the Senate. A tariff 
commission ought to be created at the earliest 
possible moment to assist Congress in its 
future work. Many questions of detail will 
come up again in the light of early ex- 
perience. 


Need of 
a Tariff 
Commission 


dina The Currency bill, although it 

Bilt Holding the had full right of way in the 
House after the Tariff bill had 

been sent to the Senate, on May 9, met with 
unexpected delays, all of which were bene- 
ficial to the country because they gave oppor- 
tunity for an unusually thorough study of the 
pending measure by bankers and experts, as 
well as by members of Congress and Treas- 
ury officials. Even after the bill had been 
put into shape with the approval of the 
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NO VETO TO STOP HIM THIS TIME 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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President and the Secretary of th: Treasury, 
and introduced by the Committee on Cur- 
rency and Banking, it had a long ordeal at 
the hands of the Democratic caucus. Instead 
of being considered by the caucus for four 
or five days, as had been planned, it did not 
emerge until seventeen days after its sub- 
mission. It passed the caucus, however, by 
the triumphant vote of 160 to 9. The gen- 
eral debate upon the bill began on September 
9, and was concluded on Saturday, the 13th. 
A few days later the bill was put upon its 
final passage and sent to the Senate. Mean- 
while, the Senate Currency Committee had 
held protracted hearings, and had allowed 
bankers’ committees and competent experts to 
give full expression to their views. There 
was much diversity of individual opinion 
among Democratic Senators, and there was 
much half-suppressed grumbling because of 
President Wilson’s insistence that currency 
reform ought to be secured in the present 
session. 


Undoubtedly the opinion of the 
country was strongly with the 
President. The need of cur- 
rency reform and of new banking laws has 
been obvious for many years. The Republi- 
cans had full opportunity to deal with the 
question, but failed. After the money panic 
of 1907, which so clearly illustrated the 
urgent importance of proper banking laws 
and of elastic currency, the Republicans tried 
to unite upon a suitable measure, but were 
hopelessly at variance among themselves. As 
an admitted makeshift, they adopted what 
was known as the Aldrich-Vreeland bill to 
give some kind of relief in times of extreme 
emergency. ‘This provided for the forming 
of associations of banks, which might be sup- 
plied temporarily with emergency currency 
by the Government, under prescribed meth- 
ods. But the Aldrich-Vreeland act will ex- 
pire within a few months. The business 
security of the country requires that this 
great question should be dealt with, and 
although it is very hard for the lawmakers 
at Washington to remain in continuous ses- 
sion, having had no vacation, it would seem 
to be their patriotic duty to pass a workable 
banking and currency law before adjourn- 
ment. The one thing necessary is to have 
Democratic leaders waive individual views 
to the extent of reaching an agreement based 
upon the pending bill with certain modifica- 
tions. So great is the need of legislation on 
this question that it is likely enough that 
several Republican Senators would find favor 


A Matter of 
Great Urgency 
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PRESIDENT WILSON, READING BEFORE CONGRESS HIS MESSAGE ON THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


with their constituents if they should vote 
for the Administration measure. Eager as 
are the Senators to finish the session, they are 
not likely to reach a final vote on the Cur- 
rency bill without a number of weeks of dis- 
cussion, first in the Democratic caucus and 
then upon the floor of the chamber. If the 
bill should become a law before the middle 
of November, the country would feel a sense 
ot welcome surprise. Yet the bill requires 
minute scrutiny, and its protracted study is 
praiseworthy if there be open-mindedness and 
final agreement. 


The Mexican situation has con- 
tinued to occupy the constant 
attention of our (Government, 
and it has obliged President Wilson and the 
administration to adopt and to explain a 
policy the success of which would redound 
greatly to our national credit and honor. A 
part of Mr. Wilson’s policy received the un- 
cpposed support of Congress when, on Sep- 
tember 12, in response to a request from 
Secretary Bryan, the House voted an emer- 
gency appropriation of $100,000 to enable 
the administration to continue its work of 
assisting American citizens to withdraw from 
Mexico. The bill was passed promptly in 


Mr. Wilson's 
Mexican 
Policy 


the Senate on the following Monday. Presi- 
dent Wilson had made his third notable ap- 
pearance before Congress, on August 27, 
when he appeared at the Speaker’s desk and 
read a message explaining the Mexican situ- 
ation and his own policy. He informed Con- 
gress that the provisional government under 
General Huerfa was in control of a dimin- 
ishing rather than an increasing portion of 
Mexican territory. He held that our policy 
should look primarily to the welfare of a 
neighboring country with which our rela- 
tions have been for a long time those of chief 
friend and adviser. He could discover no 
prospects of the establishment of peace and 
order by the present régime in the city of 
Mexico. His message set forth in full the 
instructions that the Hon. John Lind had 
borne as his special representative. He ex- 
plained that Mr. Lind’s mission had seemed 
to fail; but he predicted that Mexico would 
yet be glad to avail herself of our friendly 
offices. Mr. Wilson’s message was in ad- 
mirable spirit, and its counsel of patience, 
together with its advice regarding the with- 
drawal of American citizens from Mexico, 
Was convincing to the best judgment of Con- 
gress and the country. We shall in later 
paragraphs note more in detail the recent 
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course of events in Mexico. 
Meanwhile, friends of peace 
throughout the world 
should commend President 
Wilson for measures which 
are intended to diminish in 
every possible way the 
chance of occurrences that 
might seem to compel the 
necessity of armed interven- 
tion. No good end could 
be gained by our sending 
American soldiers into the 
neighboring Republic; and 
if our citizens are with- 
drawn from scenes of civil 
strife and anarchy, there 
would be lacking the only 
really serious reason which 
might arise for an armed 
expedition. 


The political 
affairs of the 
city and State 
of New York have a na- 
tional interest for more than 
one reason. New York, in- 
deed, is the leading metrop- 
olis of the country, and 
New York State is the rich- 
est and most populous of the 
American commonwealths. 


New York 
and the Nation 














But, quite apart from such 
consideration, the political 
fortunes of New York have 
a direct relationship to the public wel- 
fare of the American people as a whole. 
Great interests and forces are always at 
work in the politics of New York, which 
from time to time are found trying to 
turn the scale in national affairs. “Thus 
Tammany Hall is not merely an organiza- 
tion for the benefit of its members in New 
York City, but it is an agency, which is al- 
ways ready to serve those who can give it 
sufficiently profitable employment. It serves 
at one time the great public-service corpora- 
tions in their municipal and State relations. 
It is the friend of the combination of poli- 
ticians and contractors, whenever great public 
works are to be carried out. It is at the 
service of the large financial interests in Wall 
Street, when situations arise that render its 
services valuable. In times of national party 
rivalry it seizes control of the Democracy of 
the Empire State and becomes responsive to 
those forces of “invisible government’’ that 
try to control Democratic national conven- 





THE LATE WILLIAM J. GAYNOR, MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


tions, even as they also try, through other 
agencies, to control Republican conventions. 


Everyone knows the position 
that Tammany assumed in the 
Baltimore convention of 1912. 
President Wilson and his friends certainly 
have not forgotten it. At the present mo- 
ment, when the Democratic party of the na- 
tion seems to be fairly efficient, and to be 
using its lease of power to good advantage, 
its chief enemy is not the Republican party, 
but is within its own camp. Tammany Hall, 
with its control of the Democratic machinery 
in the State of New York, is by all odds the 
most formidable enemy of an honest and in- 
telligent national Democracy. It is reason- 
able enough, therefore, that the present situ- 
ation in the city and State of New York 
should interest the entire country. In a great 


Tammany 
as a Party 
Menace 


municipal election, Tammany is trying to re- 
gain control of the affairs of the city of New 


York. 


In a striking contest at Albany, T'am- 
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THE RENOMINATION OF MAYOR GAYNOR ON THE STEPS OF CITY HALL, SEPTEMBER 3. 
(Mayor Gaynor is standing at the left, his secretary, Mr. Robert Adamson, reading the Mayor’s speech 
at the right. Seated at the table, with hats off (from left to right), are Mr. Henry Clews, Mr. R. Ross Ap- 
pleton, and Mr, Herman Ridder) 


many’s Legislature is trying to get rid of a tinier tiinigs Four years ago, Tammany went 
public-spirited and aggressive Governor by andthe outside of its own ranks and 
process of impeachment. Situation nominated for Mayor a progres- 
sive and self-reliant Democrat of Brooklyn, 
Judge William J. Gaynor. The anti-Tam- 
many citizens’ movement was successful as 


| 4, respects the rest of the ticket, but Mr. Gay- 





WAY DOWN ‘ : 
UNDER THESE SHOVELS | MS nor was elected Mayor. As recounted in 
LIES THE BODY OF js : x 

: these pages last month, the anti- tammany 
C. F. M. : forces are again brought together in an effort 


o canary to give the city good government for another 


four years. What this all means is well 
shown in an article contributed to this num- 
ber of the Review by Mr. Henry Bruere, 
one of the directors of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research. Mayor Gaynor, 
who had accomplished many excellent things 
as Mayor, and who had also made some very 
serious mistakes, was willing to serve for a 
second term. But, to his disappointment, he 
was not acceptable to the leaders of the citi- 
2 AERATOR RT Gent A zens’ fusion movement, nor on the other 
THE GAYNOR LEAGUE ADOPTED THE SHOVEL AS ITS hand —_ he acceptable to Charles F. Mur- 
EMBLEM, HAVING REFERENCE To THE Mayor’s Phy and the business forces that are this year 
SUCCESSFUL SUBWAY POLICY employing the services of Tammany Hall. 

(This scene shows an anti-Murphy placard, with a Mayor Gaynor’s headship of the ‘Tammany 


nile of shovels, in City Hall Park at the moment of .. ° . . : 
Mr. Gaynor’s re-nomination, September 3) ticket four years ago involved him in bitter 
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campaign controversies that affected his ad- 
ministration. All of his natural sympathies 
were against the motives and methods of the 
Murphy machine; yet he had started out 
with prejudice against the “reformers.” 


He had been unfortunate in his 
management of the police depart- 
ment, and had seemed to min- 
imize those serious evils that Mr. Whitman 
as District Attorney was from time to time 
bringing to light. Thus the fusionists could 
not this year nominate Mr. Gaynor; while, 
as Mr. Bruére explains in his article, the 
Tammany men were shrewd enough to get 
away from the police issue by pretending to 
approve heartily of the Republican District 
Attorney, Mr. Whitman, and by making his 
renomination for his present post unanimous. 
Mayor Gaynor could no longer be of service 
to Tammany, and so he was dropped. But 
Mr. Gaynor had many friends, and he was 
entirely ready to accept from them an inde- 
pendent nomination. Gaynor leagues were 
formed throughout the city, and the Mayor 
was renominated on the steps of the City 
Hall on September 3. On the following day 
he surprised the city by sailing for Europe. 
It was explained, however, that he had mere- 
ly gone for a few days of rest at sea and 
would be back within two weeks. He died 
on Wednesday, the 10th, two days before his 
ship, the Baltic, was due at Liverpool. Quite 
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MR. JACOB H. SCHIFF 


(Speaking on the steps of. the City Hall, as 
the nominators c: Mayor Gaynor) 
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A TYPICAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LATE MAYOR 


apart from the genuine and widespread sor- 
row caused by the Mayor’s death, there was 
a feeling that the political situation had been 
affected in a sensational manner. Mr. Gay- 
nor had intended to return promptly in order 
to spend the weeks of the campaign in assail- 
ing and exposing Tammany Hall. ‘The 
situation reminded one of the tragic death of 
Henry George, while an anti- tammany can- 
didate for Mayor, in 1897. He desired the 
defeat of Tammany rather than his own elec- 
tion, and considered that his candidacy would 
tend to assure the election of Mr. Seth Low. 
It is impossible to say whether Mr. Gaynor’s 
candidacy this year, if he had lived, would 
have divided the fusion forces and helped 
Tammany, or would have aided in a Tam- 
many defeat. 


Mayor Gaynor was a man of 
such unusual qualities of mind 
and character that he had be- 
come a distinguished personage, holding a 
place in the interest of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men that go to the making up a 
metropolis like New York. He seemed to 


Gaynor’s 
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HON. EDWARD E. M’CALL 


(Tammany and Democratic nominee for Mayor of New 
or 


great masses of people to be the very embodi- 
ment of the city’s organized life and govern- 
ment. He was a man of capacious intellect, 
with aggressive courage, striking views upon 
all kinds of affairs, a querulous sort of wit, 
and an almost unequaled talent for the 
public debate and controversy that must at- 
tend the processes of democratic government. 
As a country boy from the upper part of New 
York State, he obtained a good education and 
became early identified with Brooklyn and 
the western end of Long Island. He was the 
leading figure in some notable fights for 
reform, including the destruction of the old 
Brooklyn Democratic machine. For a num- 
ber of years he was an able judge on the New 
York bench, with a refreshing though un- 
judicial habit of expressing his opinions upon 
current matters. He was so marked a figure 
that he had often been proposed for high 
political offices. Within less than a year 
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after his election as Mayor he was shot at 
close quarters by a man of unbalanced mind 
who had lost a small position in one of the 
city departments. The bullet was never re- 
moved from Mr. Gaynor’s throat, and it had 
continued from time to time to cause him 
great suffering. Much of his apparent ir- 
ritability at times was due to this misfortune, 
which he bore with Spartan fortitude. 


He was still convalescent from 
this gunshot wound when, in the 
fall of 1910, the State of New 
York was electing a Governor. He would 
have been nominated by the Democrats, in 
place of Mr. Dix, and would have been urged 
as New York’s candidate for the Presidency 
in 1912, if his physicians had not decided that 
the state of his health forbade any such risks. 
The breaking down which led to heart fail- 
ure and death last month was undoubtedly 
a direct result of the wound of three years 
ago. Mayor Gaynor did not work closely 
with any movements or organizations in city 
affairs. He came by degrees to accept at 
many points the invaluable aid of the Bureau | 
of Municipal Research. But his relations 
with it were totally different from those of 
John Purroy Mitchel, who was President of 
the Board of Aldermen, George McAneny, 
who was President of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, Mr. Prendergast, who was the city’s 
chief financial officer, and some other officials, 
who gladly availed themselves of the assist- 
ance of such agencies as the Bureau, or the 
committees of the City Club, in their endeav- 
ors to secure the best possible results. 


His Recent 
Activities 


Meanwhile, Charles F. Murphy 
and the inner group of ‘Tam- 
many had decided upon the ticket 
that would be nominated in the name of the 
Democratic party as against the Fusionists. 
‘Tammany’s candidate for Mayor was former- 
judge Edward E. McCall, who had several 
months ago left the bench to become chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission, and 
who in that capacity had joined in approving 
of the contracts for building and operating 
the new subways. It was evident that Mr. 
McCall had many elements of availability 
as a candidate. For Comptroller, Mr. Her- 
man A. Metz was selected. This also was a 
skilful move, Mr. Metz having been Comp- 
troller during Mayor McClellan’s period 
and having been deservedly credited with im- 
portant reforms in his office. Mr. Metz is 
serving in Congress at present, as also is Mr. 
Goulden, who is named on the Tammany 
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ticket for President of the 
Board of Aldermen. It 
was regarded as a clever 
move on Tammany’s part 
‘to take the police issue .to 
a large extent out of the 
campaign by endorsing the 
action of the Fusionists in 
renominating Mr. Whit- 
man for District Attorney. 
This was done upon the ur- 
gent request of Judge Mc- 
Call, who was prepared to 
show that while on the 
bench he had always sup- 
ported the notable work of 
the District Attorney in his 
endeavor to break up the 
partnership between the po- 














lice department and_ the 
gamblers and other viola- 
tors of law. 


Since Mr. Whitman’s choice for 
District Attorney was approved 
by all parties, the fight became 
narrowed down more especially to an en- 
deavor to control the mayoralty, with its 
great appointing power and control over the 
departments, as described in Mr. Bruére’s 
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HON. EDWARD E. M’CALL 


(As photographed on the golf course last month) 
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HON. CHARLES S. WHITMAN, DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK, 
RENOMINATED BY ALL LEADING PARTIES 


article (see page 465), and to the further 
fight to control the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. ‘This small Board has great 
power under the New York charter, and it is 
made up of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the 
President of the Board of Aldermen, and the 
presidents of the five boroughs into which 
the great city is divided. ‘There are sixteen 
votes in the Board, of which the Mayor is 
allowed to cast three, the Comptroller three, 
the President of the Board of Aldermen 
three, the President of the Borough of Man- 
hattan two, the President of the Borough of 
Brooklyn two, and the presidents of the Bor- 
oughs of Queens, Richmond, and the Bronx 
one each. This board decides upon the vast 
budget of New York City, authorizes all im- 
portant public improvements, and is, in short, 
the power that controls the purse-strings; 
while the Mayor controls the ordinary ad- 
ministration of the great departments. 


Mr. John Purroy Mitchel, as 
President of the Board of Alder- 
men (until a few weeks ago, 
when he accepted President Wilson’s ap- 
pointment as Collector of the Port of New 
York), was a very able and energetic mem- 
ber of the Board of Estimate. He is still a 
very young man, but under Mayor McClel- 
lan he had been a Commissioner of Accounts 
and had shown himself a fearless enemy of 
graft and corrupt administration. He has 
grown into the command of an almost un- 
equaled knowledge of the complicated af- 
fairs of New York City; and he has demon- 


Mr. Mitchel 
as a Candidate 
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after Mayor Gaynor’s 
death, that the chairman of 
the Board of Aldermen is 
in line of succession, and 
that this chairmanship was ~ 
held by a certain Mr. Ar- 
dolph L. Kline, whose name 
was wholly unfamiliar. Mr. 
Kline, in short, was as ob- 
scure and little known as 
Mr. Gaynor was preémi- 
nent and conspicuous. One 
of the chief dangers in our 
old-fashioned kind of mu- 
nicipal government has 
lurked in the intricate ma- 
chinery that a busy citizen- 
ship could never keep track 
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HON. GEORGE M’ANENY, PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF 


MANHATTAN 


(Who has been nominated for President of the Board of Aldermen, 
and who declined the urgent invitation of the Gaynor Leagues to take 
the late Mayor’s place at the head of an independent ticket) 


strated an unswerving devotion to high public 
ideals. Very many good citizens would have 
preferred Mr. McAneny for the Fusion 
candidate, and many others would have pre- 
ferred Mr. Whitman. But both of these 
gentlemen accepted Mr. Mitchel’s choice by 
the Fusion Committee of 107, and agreed 
in good spirit to take the less conspicuous 
places on the ticket that were assigned to 
them. If Mr. John Purroy Mitchel had not 
resigned as President of the Board of Alder- 
men to become Collector of the Port, the 
death of Mr. Gaynor would have made him 
Mayor for the remainder of the term—that 
is to say, until the Ist of January. Such a 
successorship would have been suitable, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Mitchel has now 
been deliberately chosen by the citizens of 
New York as the man best fitted to run for 
the office. 


The present Mayor of New 
York, however, is not Mr. 
Mitchel but Mr. Ardolph L. 
Kline. The President of the Board of Alder- 
men is elected upon the general ticket, and 
is presumably a man of mark and note. But 
the other members of the Board are chosen 
from aldermanic wards, and for the most 
part they are exceedingly obscure persons. 
The Board had elected Mr. Ardolph L. 
Kline as its vice-chairman. Mr. Mitchel’s 
retirement caused Mr. Kline’s promotion to 
be chairman of the Board. A busy and pre- 
occupied city discovered, for the first time 


How 
Ardolph Kline 
Became Mayor 





of. One of the chief rea- 
sons for the reaction to the 
commission form, or the 
city manager plan, is illus- 
trated by the unexpected 
rise of Mr. Kline to one of 
the most powerful and eminent positions in 
the world. Fortunately, it turns out that 
Mr. Kline’s modest record of previous serv- 
ice in the Board of Aldermen is not unfavor- 
able. As a member of the Republican party 
he had, a few years ago, been an assistant 
appraiser in the Custom House. He will 
doubtless show sense and fidelity as mayor. 
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HON. ARDOLPH L. KLINE 
(Recently chairman of the Board of Aldermen, who 
became Mayor to fill out the remaining three and a 
half months of Mr. Gaynor’s term) 
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The trial of Governor Sulzer, of 
New York, on impeachment 
charges was set for September 
18, with the understanding that it would 
not be fairly entered upon until the closing 
days of the month. As we explained in 
our issue for September, the impeachment 
was purely a move in a desperate fight be- 
tween the Governor and the head of Tam- 
many Hall, Mr. Charles F. Murphy, who 
was influential enough with the T‘ammany- 
controlled legislature to bring about a pro- 
ceeding against the Governor that had been 
intended by the Constitution to be reserved 
for cases of grave malfeasance in office. Far 
from being a recreant official, Mr. Sulzer 
had been a strikingly good Governor, initi- 
ating reforms, exposing rascals, and pre- 
paring to punish evil-doers. A simple ma- 
jority of the Assembly may vote to bring 
impeachment charges against a Governor. 
Sulzer’s sole offense was that he would not 
play the ‘Tammany game after he had been 
nominated and elected with Tammany sup- 
port. During the weeks following the im- 
peachment vote of the Assembly, the com- 
mittee of impeachment managers occupied 
itself to the utmost in trying to find addi- 
tional material against Sulzer that might be 
added to the flimsy charges previously made 
in the report of the investigating committee. 
The more exhaustively they had tried to 
blacken Sulzer, the more rapidly the com- 
munity had recovered from its first surprise 
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GOVERNOR SULZER AS HE APPEARED LAST MONTH 
and had realized that the Governor was 
being crucified for his virtues and not for 
his faults. People who had not cared much 
for him before began to love him for the 
enemies he had made. 


ore There had been a test of the 
the Governor's GGovernor’s position before one 

Powers of the State judges. Mr. Sulzer 
had pardoned a banker who was serving a 
term for financial irregularities—the chief ob- 
ject being to allow the question of the valid- 
ity of the pardon to be passed upon. The case 
was taken before Judge MHasbrouck, at 
Kingston, N. Y., who decided that, from 
the moment when the impeachment vote was 
taken in the Assembly, Mr. Sulzer had no 
right under the Censtitution to exercise any 
of the functions of his office. Judges may, 
indeed, decide cases; but if their reasoning 
be unsound they cannot convince intelligent 
minds. Judge Hasbrouck’s decision, reduced 
to simple terms, is that the elected members 
of the New York Assembly may at any time 
or at any place—regardless of the legisla- 
ture’s being in session—get together and by 
a simple majority vote pass a_ resolution 
against the Governor which shall immedi- 
ately deprive him of the exercise of those 
duties for which he has been elected, and to 
the performance of which he is pledged by 
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GEN. BENJAMIN F. TRACY, OF NEW YORK 
(This distinguished lawyer and former cabinet 
minister, now eighty-three years of age, appeared for 
Governor Sulzer and made a notable argument before 
Judge Hasbrouck against the validity of the impeach- 
ment proceedings) 
his oath of office. According to Judge Has- 
brouck’s decision, no Governor could ever, 
for a single day, exercise the duties of his 
office, from the beginning to the end of the 
term for which he was elected, if a simple 
majority of the members of the lower branch 
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of the legislature had made up their minds 
to keep him “suspended.” If one accepts 
Judge Hasbrouck’s view, the decision of 
the Assembly to impeach is the important 
thing, and the trial of the impeachment 
charges becomes a matter of minor conse- 
quence. 


For, even if the Governor were 
acquitted by the impeachment 
court, there would be nothing to 
prevent the Tammany-controlled Assembly, 
on that very same day, from passing another 
resolution of impeachment which would op- 
erate to keep the Governor from resuming 
the exercise of his functions. One of the 
distinguished lawyers who appeared to de- 
fend the right of Governor Sulzer to exer- 
cise his office was the venerable General 
Tracy, who came out of his retirement 
because of his strong convictions in this mat- 
ter, and his great sense of shock and public 
outrage. Quite apart from the question 
whether or not the Assembly had a right to 
bring the impeachment charges in an extra 
session, is the further question as to the effect 
of impeachment upon the status of the Gov- 
ernor. We endeavored to show our readers 
last month that the impartial student of the 
constitution of New York cannot well fail 
to become convinced that the last constitu- 
tional convention meant to protect the Gov- 
ernorship of New York against an adverse 
legislature, precisely as almost every other 
Governorship in the Union is protected, as 
well as the national Presidency. ‘The posi- 
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MARTIN H. GLYNN, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 
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tion taken by this REVIEW last month as to 
the meaning of the New York constitution 
is fully supported by studious lawyers; and 
a particularly valuable analysis of the subject 
in the Buffalo Courier, by a lawyer of that 
city, Mr. Roland Crangle, seems to us to 
prove our ground beyond any reasonable 
doubt. Meanwhile, a very embarrassing sit- 
uation had persisted at Albany, where Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Glynn was endeavoring to 
act as Governor with much official but little 
popular recognition, while Governor Sulzer 
continued to occupy his offices in the State 
House and his home in the executive man- 
sion, and to receive from the United States 
Government all mail addressed to the Gov- 
ernor of New York. 


The choice of President John 
Finley, of the College of the 
City of New York, to succeed 
the late Andrew S. Draper as State Com- 
missioner of Education should go far to 
reassure those observers within and without 
the State whose confidence in our democratic 
institutions has recently been put to a severe 
test. Beyond question President Finley has 
won for himself a place in the front rank 
of America’s educational statesmen. This 
magazine has commented more than once on 
his masterly work in New York City, where 
in the ten years of his administration he has, 
in the words of the Educational Review, 
“achieved the impossible.” It may be ex- 
pected that in his new field the same re- 
sourcefulness, enthusiasm, and persistency 
will go far to broaden and unify the educa- 
tional interests of the Empire State. Dr. 
Finley was chosen by the State Board of 
Regents, a non-partisan body, and his tenure 
is in no way dependent on politics. He will 
not only be Commissioner of Education, su- 
pervising the entire educational system of the 
State, but he will be president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, an institu- 
tion dating back to Hamilton’s time and 
having no precise counterpart elsewhere, since 
it is in fact the State’s Department of 
Education. An important part of the presi- 
dent’s duties will be educational research 
with a view to the introduction of improved 
methods in the schools of the State, both 
higher and lower. Before assuming his new 
duties at Albany, Dr. Finley was selected, 
with the Hon. Seth Low, to complete the 
board of arbitrators in the controversy be- 
tween the Eastern railroads and their em- 
ployees, to which reference was made in these 
pages last month. 
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DR. JOHN FINLEY, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Dr. Finley’s first public function 
as head of the Educational De- 
partment of New York State 
was an address of welcome to the fourth In- 
ternational Congress on School Hygiene, 
which met at Buffalo during the last week 
of August. Dr. Charles W. Eliot was 
president of the congress, and the leading 
nations of the world were represented by 
delegates. The Buffalo meeting was the 
first of these world congresses to assemble 
in the Western hemisphere. The congresses 
have been held at intervals of three years, 
and have connoted the world’s growing in- 
terest in what Dr. Finley aptly characterized 
as “the conservation of human power’; for 
that, after all, is what school hygiene means. 


School 
Hygiene 


The annual conferences of State 
Governors, while not authorita- 
tive in any sense, are interesting 
and profitable gatherings nevertheless. This 
year’s-meeting was held at Colorado Springs, 
twenty-five States being represented, and the 
topics discussed were both timely and prac- 
tical—rural credit, bureaus of efficiency for 
States, expenses of primary elections, and re- 
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THE RECENT CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


(This interesting picture shows twenty-one Govern ors 


and, two Lieutenant-Governors of States in the 


Union, who attended the annual session of the House oi Governors. 


Top row (left to right): 


Governors Colquitt of Texas, Macdonald of New Mexico, Haines of Maine, Dunne 


of Illinois, Stewart of Montana, Slaton of Georgia, Oddie of Nevada, and Hatfield of West Virginia. 


Middle row: Governor Lister of Washington, 
necticut, Lieutenant-Governor Fitzgerald of Colorado, 
Spry of Utah. 

Bottom row: 
ginia, Ammons of Colorado; M. C. Riley, secretary o 
Miller of Delaware, and Byrne of South Dakota) 


forms in the make-up of legislatures. The 
interchange of views that is always a feature 
of these conferences helps powerfully in the 
crystallizing of public sentiment for uniform 
State laws dealing with matters that concern 
all the States alike. It is, of course, not 
the business of the Governors to draft such 
laws. That duty is assigned to the Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, who ofh- 
cially represent their respective States and 
formulate measures which tend to do away 
with the confusion that has resulted from 
independent State action on subjects of vital 
moment to the individual citizen—marriage 
and divorce, for example. The Commis- 
sioners at their Montreal meeting, in con- 
nection with the American Bar Association, 
gave special attention to workmen’s compen- 
sation and agreed on a tentative draft of a 
uniform law, their aid in this matter having 
been sought by several State legislatures. An 
article in the July REVIEW on progressive 
lawmaking painted out the leading features 
of the uniform child-labor law drafted by 
the commission, and there is now on the 


statute-books of forty-six States the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments act proposed by the 
commission many years ago, while every year 





ex-Governor Gilchrist of Florida, Governor Baldwin of Con- 


Lieutenant-Governor Wallace of California, and Governor 


Governors O’Neal of Alabama, Carey of Wyoming, McGovern of Wisconsin, Mann of Vir- 
f the House of Governors; Governors Hodges of Kansas, 


adds to the list of States adopting the com- 
mission’s measures on one or more topics. 


Results of recent legislation in 


Nominating 
ge a many of our States are perhaps 
New York nowhere more apparent than in 


modern methods of selecting the candidates 
among whom the voter may pick and choose 
on election day. Contrast, for instance, the 
antiquated system in New York City with 
the more improved one in, let us say, Balti- 
more—both cities having primaries, so called. 
New York’s primary election was held on 
September 16. On the Democratic ballot 
there was printed a single set of names for 
the various offices, presumably the selection 
of a duly constituted “designating commit- 

’ but actually and admittedly the handi- 
work of a half-dozen leaders of Tammany 
Hall who met two days before the commit- 
tee’s session. Mayor Gaynor had been re- 
fused a renomination. The only way for 
him and his supporters to have disputed the 
choice of the machine would have been for 
them to write in the Mayor’s name in a blank 
column on the primary ballot. So great was 
the handicap, that Mr. Gaynor had preferred 
to desert his party and run as an independent. 
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In Baltimore, on the other hand, the official 
primary ballot handed to the voter on 
September 8 contained the name of every 
candidate who had filed nomination papers, 
properly made out, for party endorsement. 
Machine domination in Baltimore—particu- 
larly in the Democratic party—has been no- 
torious; it has seemed omnipotent and im- 
pregnable. In making its designations for 
minor offices to be voted upon at the pri- 
maries last month, however, it overreached 
itself. A reform element in the party, led by 


such newspapers as the Baltimore Sun, rose 


in. its might and nominated an opposing ticket 
of ‘Progressive Democrats.” Under the 
Maryland primary law, these candidates were 
accorded equal privileges with the machine 
nominations, and the result was a humiliating 
defeat for the machine. 


Non-Partisan Lhe city of Cleveland has gone 
Arrangements 4 step further, in its new charter 

in Cleveland 

and Pittsburgh adopted a few months ago. Not 
content with granting equal standing to all 
factions of a party in primary elections, it has 
abolished the primary and substituted a non- 
partisan election system. ‘The official ballot 
at the November election in Cleveland will 
contain the name of every candidate for 
Mayor who has been able to secure 2500 
signatures to his nominating petition.  Pitts- 
burgh tried for the first time, on September 
16, its non-partisan method of nominating 
mayoralty candidates. Of the six who en- 
tered the primary on that day, the two lead- 
ing candidates will go before the voters again 
in November. So far as municipal elections 
are concerned, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
have abolished party government. No one 
will be permitted to use a party name or 
emblem. ‘The voter indicates his choice for 
an individual, not for an organization. ‘The 
innovation will be watched with interest, but 
it seems foreordained to result in the choice 
of officials upon individual merit rather than 
by virtue of party allegiance. ; 


a ee This non-partisan tendency in 
in Cities of municipal and State elections has 
New York . : 

become a very formidable move- 
ment in other parts of the country, although 
the method of its expression varies consider- 
ably. A notable instance is the fusion alli- 
ance, every four years, against the Tammany 

Hall Democracy in New York City. Other 

municipalities in the State furnish further 

illustrations this year. "The Democrats and 

Progressives of Rochester have combined 

against the Republicans. The Socialist 
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HON. DAVID I. WALSH, LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(Who was nominated for Governor at the Democratic 
rimaries September 23, and whose campaign will turn 
argely upon the question whether or not Massachusetts 
accepts the new administration tariff) 


Mayor of Schenectady, the Rev. George R. 
Lunn, finds himself opposed for reélection by 
a candidate supported by the Republican, 
Democratic, and Progressive parties. A like 
situation obtains in Ithaca, the Socialist can- 
didate being a prominent surgeon, Dr. H. B. 
Besemer. The Progressives of Utica have 
placed in nomination a ticket, in opposition 
to both the Republican and Democratic can- 
didates, made up of members of all three 
parties and headed by the Republican incum- 
bent, Mayor Frank J. Baker. 


Massachusetts Massachusetts politics this year 
ag to furnishes a remarkable example 

Governors of the slight regard in which 
many persons nowadays hold parties, even in 
a State election. Governor Foss, originally a 
Republican, has three times been elected at 
the head of the State ticket as a Democrat. 
Disagreeing with that party in some matters 
of local and national policy, he recently de- 
clared himself no longer a Democrat and 
seemed to encourage his followers in an at- 
tempt to get his name on the Republican 
primary ballot. This effort was unsuccess- 
ful, mainly because of lack of time before the 
designations had to be made; and it is now 
understood that the Governor will make an 
appeal to the voters for reélection as an inde- 
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efforts which had _ been 
made by all three parties 
to capture the seat. Secre- 
tary Bryan, Secretary Red- 
field, and Speaker Clark 
made addresses in behalf of 
the Democratic candidate; 
ex-Senator Beveridge, Con- 
gressman Murdock, and the 
former Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. James R. Gar- 
field, spoke for the Progres- 
sive; while the Republican 
was well supported by Con- 
gressmen Gardner of Mas- 
sachusetts, Anderson of 
Minnesota, and Kahn of 
California. It is doubtful 
if the voters in the five 
counties comprising the 
Third Maine District ever 
before, in a single cam- 
paign, listened to so impos- 
ing an array of oratorical 
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MR. HOWARD ELLIOTT, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW HAVEN 


RAILROAD SYSTEM 


pendent. ‘To add to this peculiar situation, 
Lieutenant-Governor David I. Walsh, the 
unopposed Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor in the primaries, aided and abetted the 
candidacy of Richard H. Long, an enro!led 
Republican, for the Democratic nomination 
for Lieutenant-Governor. The Massachu- 
setts primaries on September 23 had not been 
held when these pages were closed for the 
press. The principal contest was for the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination, the candi- 
dates being Col. Everett C. Benton, the 
nominee in 1912, and Congressman Augustus 
P. Gardner. Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, the 
Progressive candidate in 1912, is the unop- 
posed choice of his party again this year. The 
New Jersey primaries, also held on Septem- 
ber 23, brought forth contests in all three 
parties. Governor Fielder, serving out the 
term for which Woodrow Wilson was 
elected, had the support of the President for 
the Democratic nomination. There were 
four candidates in the Republican primary, 
led by ex-Governor Edward C. Stokes. Two 
of the Progressive leaders were arrayed 
against each other in an effort to secure the 
“Bull Moose” nomination. 


A Congressional election in 

Maine last month—to fill a va- 

cancy caused by death—attracted 
. 8 

considerable attention because of the unusual 


Tests of Party 
Strength in 
Maine 


talent. The Republican 
candidate, Hon. John A. 
Peters, Speaker of the 


Maine House, was elected by a small plurality 
over the Democrat, Hon. William R. Pattan- 
gall, Mayor of Waterville. An attempt 
was made to show that the result—coming at 
a time when the Tariff bill was on its final 
passage in the Senate—was a rebuke to Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Democratic party. But 
as the district has long been Republican, and 
as the Democratic candidate lost none of the 
votes cast for President Wilson last year, it 
is difficult to see how such an interpretation 
can be seriously considered. It is also diff- 
cult to see. signs of the disintegration of the 
Progressive party because its candidate—Ed- 
ward M. Lawrence, a sardine packer of Lu- 
bec—polled less than half the votes accorded 
to Colonel Roosevelt last fall. 


Eliott Takes Up O0 the very day that Mr. How- 
the New Haven ard Elliott took up his’ new 

sea duties as Mr. Mellen’s successor 
in the presidency of the New Haven road 
came the shocking disaster at Wallingford, 
in which two heavy trains filled with people 
returning from their summer vacations were 
telescoped in a rear-end collision. It was a 
hard and undeserved blow of fortune, so far 
as concerns the new head of the unlucky 
road, as Mr. Elliott could, of course, have 
had nothing to do with the conditions which 
allowed the disaster. In the immediate re- 
newal of indignant public discussion of the 
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affairs of the New Haven, it was the more 
dificult for the new president of the road 
to get a sympathetic and patient hearing of 
his plans for maintaining the credit and im- 
proving the operating efficiency and safety of 
the New Haven. Whatever the result of the 
local and federal investigations into the Wal- 
lingford disaster, on September 16—the lo- 
cal coroner absolved the road from blame— 
and whatever outcome there may be of the 
rumored consideration by the Department 
of Justice of a suit for dissolution of the 
New Haven system and of possible criminal 
suits against its officers, it seems clear that 
President Eliiott should not be prevented 
from carrying out the plans he has for finan- 
cing the property and improving its phy- 
sical condition and the personnel. 


sian His immediate necessity is to sell 
y for 

Railway some $67,000,000 of debenture 
improvements bonds. About two-thirds of this 
amount will be needed to pay off obligations 
of the road that mature in the next few 
months, and the remainder to buy steel cars, 
improve the signal system, rebuild bridges, 
and so on. Mr. Elliott made a strong plea 
before the Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission for prompt authorization of this 
financing, and had with him in his argument 
the strong group of New Haven stockholders 
who had organized for protection in the 
present critical phase of the road’s career. 
This first important move of the new presi- 
dent was opposed by certain critics who were 
disturbed over the bankers’ influence in the 
New Haven’s policy and over the profits they 
had made out of past financial operations. 
So strong was the general criticism of the 
banking influence, that Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, for many years the fiscal 
agents of the New Haven, announced early 
in September that they would exercise their 
right to withdraw from that connection. Mr. 
Morgan remains as a director of the road. 
President Elliott is a man of fine qualities and 
splendid experience; he has begun the very 
difficult task that confronts him with energy, 
frankness, and an evident desire to put square- 
ly before the public the things in which it 
has a legitimate interest. An early sign of 
his strong hand was seen in the announce- 
ment in mid-September, that locomotive engi- 
neers and firemen on the New Haven would 
no longer be promoted on the basis of senior- 
ity, but solely because of fitness and ability. 
At the same time, Mr. Elliott established 
rigid probationary requirements before these 
trainmen should enter the passenger service. 
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The most weighty financial hap- 
Southern Pacifie pening of September in an _un- 

certain and apprehensive Wall 
Street atmosphere was the final settlement 
of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific tangle. 
The August REvIEW oF Reviews told how, 
when the Union Pacific found itself in the 
position of being obliged to sell its enor- 
mous holdings of Scuthern Pacific stock—no 
less than $126,650,000—the problem was 
made somewhat more manageable by the 
ingenious move of exchanging $38,000,000 
of this great block of stock for its equivalent 
in value of Baltimore & Ohio stock owned 
by the Pennsylvania. ‘This done, there still 
remained about $88,000,000 of stock in the 


Southern Pacific road which the Union Pa- * 


cific must promptly sell to persons who were 
required to make affidavit that they were no 
longer holders of Union Pacific stock. In 
such a financial year as 1913, the outcome of 
such a sale was indeed dubious. The Union 
Pacitic Company decided on an offering price 
of 92, which with dividend accruals brought 
the price to a parity with the current Stock 
Exchange quotation. These quotations con- 
tinued lower and lower, and things looked 
stormy, until the tide was turned by the an- 
nouncement of the formation of a strong 
international syndicate to underwrite the 
sale. 


The outcome of the sale was so 
unexpectediy successful that the 
mercurial spirit of Wall Street 
rose, during the first half of September, with 
characteristic rapidity. Of the total $88,- 
000,000 of stock, 92 per cent. was bought by 
subscribers, leaving less than $7,000,000 to 
be taken over by the syndicate. To the 
financial world an_ especially heartening 
feature of the transaction was the large 
amount of cash payments; although  sub- 
scribers had the privilege of paying for the 
stock in instalments, no less than $68,000,- 
000 was paid into the depository trust com- 
pany at once. ‘The possession of this huge 
amount of money not needed in the operation 
and maintenance of the Union Pacific road, 
at once led to rumors of a large cash dividend 
to stockholders, and to the strongest upturn 
in market prices for securities that has come 
this year. It may well be that the Union 
Pacific directors will decide to distribute 
some of the proceeds of the sale to stock- 
holders. But, in the first place, it must be 
remembered that this Southern Pacific stock 
was originally purchased with money raised 
by issuing bonds, which would leave the 


Its Success 
and Effects 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT DAM ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FROM KEOKUK, IOWA, 


profit on the transaction the only portion pos- 
sible to distribute legitimately. This profit 
is estimated to be something like $20,000,000. 
In the second place, the present problems of 
the railroads and the temper toward them of 
the public and its legislative representatives 
fdecnot point to the wisdom of any extrav- 
aa istribution of these fortuitous profits. 
¥ 


the Fina) Lhe Government crop report of 
Estimates of September 8 is the most im- 
Farm Yields ortant and conclusive one of the 
year, as to the final results of the farmers’ 
work and the production of new wealth 
from the soil. The intensely hot weather 
and drought during August in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri,and Oklahoma played havoc 
in the great cornfields of these States, so 
that (with insufficient moisture for the ma- 
turing corn plant in other large areas) the 
average condition of this crop fell off no less 
than 10.7 per cent. in a single month, to 65 
per cent. This points to an aggregate yield 
of corn of 2,351,000,000 bushels, the small- 
est since 1903. Other short crops are ap- 
ples, potatoes, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
flax, cotton, and vegetables, the bad showing 
in all being occasioned by the same lack of 
moisture. On the other hand, the rice farm- 
ers had exceptionally good fortune, and the 
bright particular Spot in the year’s farming 
is the wheat yield. In spite of a poor show- 
ing for Spring wheat, the entire crop is 
estimated at 754,000,000 bushels, the largest 
ever harvested in the United States. With 
a total falling off from 1912 in the cereals 


of 1,379,000,000 bushels, and a loss of 9,000,- 
000 tons of hay, the prices of foodstuffs 
have risen in unprecedented fashion.  Al- 
though there is in August a normal falling off 
in the composite price of about 4.4 per cent., 
that month showed in 1913 an actual in- 
crease in prices of 8.7 per cent. ‘This sug- 
gests that the farmer himself will not suffer 
directly from the results of the dry, hot 
summer, and that he may get nearly as much 
money for a cmaller crop as he received last 
year for a larger one. But for the consumer 
at large, it is certain that the falling off in 
agricultural products will give a lively fillip 
upward to the cost of living. 


Mr. McAdoo LHe financial strain of marketing 

Helps to Move the crops of 1913 will be eased 
by Secretary McAdoo’s use of 

treasury funds to meet the special seasonable 
demands of the great farming States. In 
the last of August the allotments of money 
were started to the West, Southwest, and 
South. A little more than half of the $50,- 
000,000 fund went to the fourteen Western 
States, and a little less than half to the thir- 
teen Southern States. The money is to re- 
main on deposit for four or five months, and 
is to be returned not later than April, in 
monthly instalments. In each depository 


city a special representative of the Govern- 
ment will serve with a clearing-house com- 
mittee of five, to pass on commercial paper 
offered as security, and there must be unani- 
mous approval of this. joint committee before 
a loan is made. 


Mr. McAdoo let it be 
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TO HAMILTON, ILLINOIS, AND THE POWER HOUSE GENERATING 300,000 HORSEPOWER 


known that while the first allotments went 
to the West and South, the Government 
would be quite as ready to extend this tem- 
porary “accommodation” to Eastern cities if 
application came from them. 


nedhiathei te The much-heralded opening of 
Great Keokuk the Panama Canal will naturally 

Pam ~~ have overshadowed in the public 
mind the earlier completion of another great 
engineering feat—the greatest of our time, 
in fact, next to Panama, and having a dis- 
tinct economic relation to it. This is the 
creation in our own Middle West of the 
largest hydro-electric power development 
plant in the world. The concrete monolithic 
dam, a mile in length, across the Mississippi 
River from Keokuk, Iowa, to Hamilton, on 
the Illinois shore, with its $27,000,000 
water-power plant, its new Government lock, 
and its dry dock, was formally dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies lasting from 
August 25th to 28th. The closing of the 
gates in the dam flooded the hitherto im- 
passable Des Moines rapids, while the well- 
nigh obsolete Government lock canal was 
covered by the newly created “Cooper Lake” 
(named for the engineer who carried out the 
project), which becomes a splendid speedway 
for motor boats. The steamboat lock of 
Keokuk dam is greater than any of those at 
Panama, having a higher lift and allowing 
two boats to pass abreast. Upon the com- 
pletion of this great project, there was im- 
mediately begun a ten-year campaign of com- 
mercial development through the cities in 


the power-zone adjacent to the dam and 
located in the States of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Missouri. ‘The new plant is expected to 
develop over 300,000 horsepower—equal to 
one-fifth of all the water-power in use in 
this country at the time of the 1910 census 
—while also insuring ample depth of water 
for a stretch of sixty-five miles that pre- 
viously offered difficulties to navigation. The 
economic influence of this enormous water 
power will be marked. Situated as it is in 
the center of the agricultural area of the 
United States, it will do much to shift the 
activities of that region to the production of 
manufactured articles, while also tending to 
increase population within the power-zone, 
which includes St. Louis, besides scores of 
smaller cities. 


. ,.». Lhe closing last month of the 
ew York City’s ; 

New Water- first gate in the great. Ashokan 
Supply Project dam in the Catskills called at- 
tention again to the gigantic new water- 
supply project of New York City. This 
main dam—which, by the way, is exactly 
one foot longer than the great Mississippi 
power dam at Keokuk—is built across Esopus 
Creek ; and, with dikes across smaller streams 
and gaps, forms the immense Ashokan reser- 
voir, one of four reservoirs planned for the 
basins of Esopus, Rondout, Schoharie, and 
Catskill Creeks, to be constructed and con- 
nected by aqueducts as they are required. 
The entire system will make available for 
New York City a daily supply of pure moun- 
tain water amounting to 500,000,000 gal- 
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lons. The cost of obtaining this supply is 
estimated at $161,867,000, with an addi- 
tional $15,000,000 for a deep, high-pressure 
tunnel to distribute the water throughout 
the boroughs of the Bronx, Manhattan, and 
Queens. .The Catskill Aqueduct conveying 
the water to the city will be about ninety 
miles long, thirty-one miles of which will 
consist of tunnels, six miles of steel pipes, 
and fifty-five miles of “cut-and-cover” con- 
struction. Where the aqueduct crosses the 
Hudson, a siphon was cut in the rock eleven 
hundred feet below the bed of the river. The 
Ashokan reservoir has a water-surface area 
of 12.8 square miles, with a maximum depth 
of 190 feet, and will hold sufficient water 
to cover the whole of Manhattan Island to 
a depth of twenty-eight feet. In preparing 
the bottom of it, seven villages were wiped 
out and a population of 2000 was removed. 
The closing of the first gate of the dam last 
month made possible the delivery of water 
into the Croton reservoir before the end of 
this year; and it removes the earlier danger 
of a water famine before the completion of 
the project. 


etal In the coming session of _the 
Redistribution Canadian Parliament, which 

in Canada yeets at Ottawa next month, the 
Borden Government will have to face several 
very important economic problems. It is 
the Premier’s intention to introduce a redis- 
tribution bill early in the session. ‘The fig- 
ures of the recent census, referred to in these 
pages last month, will be used as a basis for 
a redistribution of parliamentary seats. The 
basis of representation in the Dominion 
House of Commons, it will be remembered, 
is the unvarying number of members from 
the Province of Quebec—65. Upon this as 
a unit, other provinces have their membership 
fixed. By the census of 1911 it was seen 
that, during the preceding decade, Quebec 
gained 21 per cent. in population and On- 
tario 15 per cent. ‘The Western provinces 
gained enormously: British Columbia 119 
per cent., Alberta 413, Saskatchewan 439, 
and Manitoba 78. The eastern or Maritime 
Provinces, on the other hand, increased only 
slightly, or actually decreased. New Bruns- 
wick gained 6 per cent. and Nova Scotia 7, 
while Prince Edward Island lost 9 per cent. 


The West Lhe growth of population in the 

Gains, the East Western provinces, which have 
Loses ° 

always been strongly in favor of 

closer trade relations with the United States, 

has given some concern to the Conservatives. 
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The Government, it is reported, will shortly 
summon a conference of provincial premiers 
to demand an amendment to the British 
North America Act, which will secure the 
Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island) 
against such a reduction of their representa- 
tion as their comparatively slow growth and 
population, balanced against the increase of 
the West, would necessitate. It is announced, 
further, that the naval contribution to Great 
Britain will not be proposed again. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier has reasserted his policy of reci- 
procity with the United States, and will ad- 
vocate this with all the fire and brilliant 
ability at his command. The Government has 
already begun active discussion of the much- 
vexed problem of the two languages in edu- 
cational matters. ‘The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Education, in August, issued a cir- 
cular of the new regulations regarding the 
teaching of French in the public schools. In 
these bi-lingual schools, hereafter, the general 
inspector will be assisted by three English- 
speaking and three French-speaking in- 
spectors, and either language may be em- 
ployed in teaching. 


abn The great progress in population, 
the Canadian wealth, and general activity of 
— the Western provinces of the 
Dominion is one of the impressive facts of 
the day. British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba are throbbing with 
an agricultural and industrial advance that 
is amazing to those who see the country itself, 
or study the reports of the activities of its 
people. Enormous immigration has gone to 
the Canadian West during the past decade. 
In the year 1912 more than 400,000 persons 
came to the Dominion from other countries, 
140,000 of them from the United States. 
A great majority of these immigrants go to 
the vast Northwest and join the increasing 
population which is producing the world’s 
grain foods in that splendid agricultural 
section of the continent. Railroads are 
being pushed north and south and east 
and west, paralleling the already existing 
lines. Premier McBride, of British Colum- 
bia, who is an enthusiastic advocate of reci- 
procity with the United States, recently made 
a noteworthy address, in which he proposed 
the codperation of Canada and the United 
States in building a north and south railway 
from the State of Washington through the 
Yukon country into the heart of Alaska. 
This could be linked up with existing lines 
and tap a country of enormous possibilities. 
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The Tax Ques- Lhe chairman of the Sas- 
tion in Ontario katchewan commission to investi- 
andthe West sate agricultural credits, 5. &. 
Haslam, of Regina, who has recently re- 
turned from Europe, has strongly urged 
the provincial legislature to establish a credit 
organization for farmers based on Euro- 
pean experience, particularly that of Ger- 
many. Mr. Haslam will also try to perfect 
for the province a scheme of agricultural 
cooperation in the buying and selling of farm 
products and advanced methods of conserva- 
tion. The annual report of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Municipal Affairs for 1912, 
recently issued, shows the remarkable re- 
sults achieved by the “land tax” method of 
revenue raising. ‘The cities of Saskatchewan 
raise all municipal revenue by taxation on 
land values only. During 1914 a new prin- 
ciple known as the surtax will be introduced. 
This will be in the form of a special tax on 
uncultivated lands, or lands held by specu- 
lators, that is, an additional tax per acre on 
all the different classes of unused lands. In 
short, the soil in Saskatchewan must be put 
to use, or the owner will be fined for not 
doing so. Meanwhile, in strong contrast to 
this progressive attitude, the provincial parlia- 
ment of Ottawa is apparently resisting a 
popular demand for reform of the old 
methods of taxation. Tax reform is one of 
the burning questions in Ontario, where it is 
claimed that rapid increase in land values has 
necessitated a broader autonomy for municip- 
alities in the matter of taxation. 
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and cattle. This provision, we gather from 
the news despatches, was finally included in 
the measure as passed. “The newspaper dis- 
cussion brought out the fact that there is 
an active popular demand for the appoint- 
ment of a banking commission to inspect 
all banks, to supervise and regulate the 
banking business, and to serve as a court 
of redress for abuses. This demand, how- 
ever, was not pressed in Parliament. ‘There 
was some bitter criticism of an alleged 
bankers’ lobby at Ottawa during the discus- 
sion of the bank act, and the agricultural 
journals of the middle and western provinces 
are still discussing the matter. 


suiitiaiiee Special distinction was added to 
on “Higher the annual meeting of the Amer- 
Nationality” ‘san Bar Association, held at 
Montreal during the week beginning Septem- 
ber 1, by the address of the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, Viscount Hal- 
dane. Bearing a personal message of greeting 
from King George V to the lawyers present, 
and expressing the hope that the meeting 
would increase the common good will and 
esteem between Canada, the United States, 
and Great Britain, Lord Haldane delivered 
a noteworthy address on “Higher Nation- 
ality.” ‘There is, said Lord Haldane, some- 
thing higher than written or common law in 
the moral rules observed between nations. 
The peoples of the world, in their relations 
one with another, recognize certain principles 
of conduct. These have become a matter of 
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The New One of the im- 
Canadian Bank portant measures 
Act : 

enacted into law 

by the last session of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, and about 
which very little has been 
printed in this country, was 
the Canadian Bank Act. 
This measure, which was 
supposed to remain in force 
for ten years (although Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has recently 
intimated that he may at- 
tempt to revive the subject 
at the coming session) is con- 
sidered to be an improvement 
on preceding banking legisla-: 
tion. One important clause 














very heatedly discussed in the 
West of the Dominion au- 
thorized banks to loan money 


LORD HALDANE AND CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE AT MONTREAL 


LAST MONTH 


(On the way to the meeting of the American Bar Association. Lord 


to farmers and ranchers on Haldane is walking with Chief Justice White. Behind them are Hon. 
Robert Borden, Premier of Canada, and Sir Charles Peer Davidson, Chief 


the security of their 2rain Justice of the Montreal Superior Court) 






canes tameg mere 2 
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A GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED PARTICIPANTS IN THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
AT MONTREAL LAST MONTH 


(Left to right: Hon. J. C. McReynolds, Attorney-General of the United States; Sir Muir McKenzie, Lord 
Haldane’s sister, the Chancellor, Francis Rawle) 


habit, almost second nature, in fact, and we 
are not always conscious of them. Never- 
theless, they are recognized as binding a na- 
tion, although they are ethical rather than 
legal. To do them is “eminently fitting” and 
not to do them would be “bad form.” In 
short, there has now been elaborated an un- 
conscious but real code of international good 
manners, forbearance, and friendliness. Just 
what he meant Lord Haldane found it diffi- 
cult to express in English. He knew, how- 
ever, a German word, Sittlichkeit, which 
exactly expresses the international good 
breeding and conscientiousness which he was 
endeavoring to describe. 


Lord Haldane expressed gratifi- 


Canadian- - ‘ 
international 


American Good cation that such 


Manners q 
good manners had always ob- 
tained on both sides of the Canadian- 


American border. There were those present, 
however, who might have recalled some of 
the public remarks of American statesmen 
during the Canadian reciprocity campaign, 
two years ago, and it may have been that at 


the moment the British statesman was speak- 
ing, echoes could be heard in the hall of the 
shouts of the Canadian mob near the Ver- 
mont border: “Hurrah for Thaw and the 
British Empire!” Nevertheless, as Lord 
Haldane put it, there is an increasing respect 
for the code of international good manners. 
He pointed, further, to the century of peace 
which had existed between the United States 
and the people of Canada and Great Britain, 
during which the peoples of these countries, 
he said, had come to ‘“‘a greater possession of 
common ends and ideals natural to the Anglo- 
Saxon group.” The binding quality of this 
international Sittlichkeit, he declared, re- 
sulted in the fact that a vast number of citi- 
zens would not to-day count it decent to 
violate the obligations which that feeling sug- 
gested. He advocated the settlement of dif- 
ferences between the three countries in the 
spirit and in the manner in which citizens 
settled their differences. Later the Lord 
High Chancellor stated that his address em- 
bodied the official policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, and that it had been approved, line 
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by line, by Sir Edward Grey. Lord Haldane 
is one of the most eminent of living English 
statesmen and a scholar of breadth. He was 
Minister of War for several years in Mr, 
Asquith’s cabinet. 
his way to Montreal, and also paid his re- 
spects to the Military Academy at West 
Point. Among other famous men who were 
present at the meeting of the American Bar 
Association were Chief Justice White, of the 
United States Supreme Court; Maitre La- 
bori, the famous French lawyer, who, it will 
be remembered, defended Dreyfus; Premier 
Borden, of Canada; Senator Root; Hon. 
Charles Doherty, Canadian Minister of Jus- 
tice; Joseph H. Choate, ex-Ambassador to 
Great Britain; ex-President Taft, who was 
chosen for the coming year president ot the 
Association; and Frank B. Kellogg, retiring 
president of the association. 


It is to be regretted that several 
of the most important of the 
European nations have virtually 
decided against participation in the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, which, in 1915, is to,com- 
memorate the opening of the canal. ‘The 
British and German governments have de- 
clined to take part officially, ostensibly for 
the reason that world’s fairs have been over- 
done, and San Francisco is so far away. 
Great Britain, moreover, will hold an im- 
perial exhibition of her own in London, in 
1915, to commemorate, among other events, 
the 700th anniversary of the signing of the 
Magna Charta. It had been charged that the 
British refusal to take part was influenced by 


Europe and the 
Panama Fair 
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HERR ALBERT BALLIN, DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

(Who has been very active in securing private Ger- 
man participation at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
Sen Francisco) 
resentment over the alleged discrimination in 
the Panama tolls question, and that the Ger- 
man refusal was based on dissatisfaction with 
the new tariff. Herr von Jagow, the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, is reported to have 
stated that an official exhibition at a point so 
far distant as San Francisco would be too 
expensive, and, “moreover, America has al- 
ways been backward herself in aiding foreign 
exhibitions.” 


‘edie The British Government, how- 
May Be Private ever, has officially denied that 
— fy has had anything to do 
anama has had any g 

with non-participation in the fair at San 
Francisco, and there is an active campaign 
in Germany among private commercial con- 
cerns to take some part in the fair. Herr 
Ballin, the director-general of the Hamburg- 
American line, is one of the chief movers in 
this enterprise. Russia will not exhibit, some 
say because of the action of the United States 
in abrogating the commercial treaty over 
passport discrimination. It is doubful whether 
there will be an Austrian exhibit. Japan, on 
the other hand, despite the present mood of 
her people because of the California land 


question, has already promised to participate 
officially. 
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SENOR GAMBOA, HUERTA’S MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


The last remaining barrier at the 
Pacific end of the Panama Canal 
was blown away by dynamite on 
the morning of August 31. The tide crept in 
and within a few hours the Pacific section 
trom the ocean to the Miraflores locks was 
full and ready for navigation. On September 
10 the Pacific dike was blown up and 
water admitted to the famous Culebra cut. 
This was the real completion of the canal. 
It had been announced that the great water- 
way would be ready for the passing of vessels 
by the middle of the present month. Later, 
however, it became evident that it would take 
some weeks to fill the nine-mile Culebra cut 
at the rate in which water was permitted to 
enter, and that the canal would not be ready 
for ships before January 1. The officials on 
the work were authority for the statement 
that there would be no special display at the 
passage of the first ship, but that a regular 
vessel of the Panama Steamship Company, 
carrying Colonel Goethals and other officials, 
would go through the great waterway for the 
first time, probably on New Year’s day. 


Panama Canal 
Completed 


The It became known on August 27 
Lind-Gamboa that the note submitted by ex- 
Governor Lind, President Wil- 

son’s special representative in Mexico, to 
Senor Gamboa, Foreign Minister in the de 
facto Huerta Government, with regard to 
the disturbed conditions in our neighbor re- 
public, set forth in substance what we inti- 
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mated last month in these pages. It professed 
the disinterested friendship of the United 
States for Mexico, and offered our good 
offices in bringing about a better condition 
of affairs, which ‘seems to us to be condi- 
tioned on 

(a) Immediate cessation of fighting throughout 
Mexico, a definite armistice solemnly entered into 
and scrupulously observed; 

(b) Security given for an early and free elec- 
tion in which all will agree to take part; 

(c) The consent of General Huerta to bind 
himself not to be a candidate for election as 
President of the Republic at this election; and 

(d) The agreement of all parties to abide hy 
the results of the election and coéperate in the 
most loyal way in organizing and supporting the 
new administration. 

The reply of Sefior Gamboa to the Lind pro- 
posals (dated August 16) was made public 
on the same day.. With a good deal of 
rhetoric and elaborate argument, the sugges- 
tions of President Wilson were rejected. The 
Mexican note denied that Mr. Wilson’s 
statement of conditions in Mexico was cor- 
rect, declared that an armistice was “impos- 
sible with rebels,” suggested that the United 
States observe its duties as a neutral by pre- 
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SENOR ZAMACONA, HUERTA’S SPECIAL ENVOY TO 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


aga Rose FON 
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TAKING AMERICAN REFUGEES OUT OF MEXICO 


(Train crossing a bridge of railroad ties hastily constructed to replace the trestle destroyed by rebels) 


venting any further shipment of arms across 
the border, and frankly declined to take into 
consideration the suggestion that Huerta 
pledge himself not to be a candidate. The 
note concluded with the statement that the 
Huerta government was legal and proposed 
that the United. States recognize such legal- 
ity and resume diplomatic relations with the 
existing régime. 


‘ia Mr. Lind sent a second note in 
“Minimum Ree- reply to this in which the orig- 
ommendations” ‘yal suggestions were somewhat 
modified. Only two conditions were insisted 
upon, the holding of a constitutional election 
and the assurance that Huerta would not be 
a candidate. In reply, Sefior Gamboa called 
the attention of the United States Govern- 
ment to the fact that the constitution of 
Mexico forbids what is described in the note 
as “the constitutional ad interim President” 
from being a candidate at a regular following 
election. This would indicate that General 
Huerta could not be a candidate because of 
a constitutional provision. It is difficult to 
see why, if such be the case, he should be so 
indignant when asked to agree not to be a 
candidate. The Mexican note, further, vir- 
tually repudiated the suggestion of a loan to 
be brought about through the United States 
Government on the ground that this offer 
was in effect a bribe. ‘This second exchange 
of notes, despite the somewhat haughty tone 
of Huerta’s Foreign Secretary, indicated that 
some progress was being made. 





Meanwhile, Mr. Lind had left 
Mexico City and was waiting 
at Vera Cruz for further in- 
structions from President Wilson. Between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City there then began 
an “exchange of ideas” between Mr. Lind 
and Minister Gamboa, these being transmit- 
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THE PRESENT OWNERS OF THE FORMER ESTATE OF FELIX DIAZ 


(After the rebel General Blanco had confiscated the immense estate of Gen. Felix Diaz in the north of Mexico 


he parcelled it out to small landholders. 


ted through Mr. O’Shaughnessy, the Amer- 
ican Chargé d’Affaires in the Mexican cap- 
ital. While they were not made public and 
were more or less informal, it is understood 
that these interchanges gave foundation for 
the belief that a complete understanding was 
not far off. It was asserted, indeed, on Sep- 
tember 4, although afterwards denied in the 
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usual way of diplomats, that Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy had received assurances of the most 
definite kind that General Huerta would not 
resign in order to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion in the general elections set for the 26th 
of the present month. In the meanwhile 
Huerta had sent Sefior Manuel de Zamacona 
y Inclan as a special representative to this 
country. Sefior Zamacona is known as a very 
astute diplomat. He was Mexican Ambassa- 
dor in Washington at the end of the Diaz 
régime, and until very recently the financial 
agent of his government in London. 


It was becoming evident that 
the revolutionists were gaining 
ground in the North. They 
were making solid their conquests, parcelling 
out and selling to small buyers the estates of 
the large landowners which they had con- 
fiscated, including among others that of 
General Felix Diaz, whom Huerta had in- 
tended to send as special envoy to Japan, but 
whom the Japanese Government had de- 
clined to receive. It was evident also that 
there was disagreement in Huerta’s official 
family. On September 12 it was stated that 
the Minister of Justice, General Reyes, had 
resigned, and later asserted that Dr. Urrutia, 
Minister of the Interior, had left the cabinet. 


The Course of 
Things in 
Mexico 
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On September 16, the Mexican 
Independence Day, and_ the 
birthday of the old dictator, 
Porfirio Diaz, the Mexican Congress assem- 
bled. It was expected that some reflection 
of the mind of the more thoughtful of the 
Mexican people would be found in the de- 
liberations of the congress. Army increase 
was the keynote of General Huerta’s mes- 
sage. He announced that his Government 
had obtained sufficient foreign loans to pay 
off its obligations and to equip 100,000 men 
for the field. Frequent reference to Amer- 
icans was made in the message, the last one 
being to the effect that “though there have 
been difficulties with the Government of the 
United States, there has not, fortunately, 
been any with the American people.” On 
the preceding day the United States Congress 
passed without the formality of reference to 
a committee an extraordinary bill appropri- 
ating $100,000 to help Americans get out 
of Mexico. 


Huerta’s 
Message to 
Congress 


ve Five important congresses held 
Congresses and during September emphasized the 
Their Work international character of mod- 
ern economic and social movements. ‘The 
eleventh International Zionist Congress was 
held in Vienna from September 3 to 10. 
Large increases in the membership of Jewish 
societies, which look towards an independent 
Jewish state in Palestine, was recorded from 
all over the world. One hundred thousand 
dollars was subscribed for a Jewish university 
at Jerusalem. On September + the Ger- 
man Catholic Congress assembled at Metz. 
It considered questions affecting Catholic 
populations all over the world, including “the 
forces hostile to Catholicisni— Socialism, 
Freemasonry and Modernism.” ‘The Ger- 
man Nationalist Socialist Convention began 
its sessions at Jena on September 14. Dele- 
gates from the rest of the Western world, 
including the United States, brought greet- 
ings. Friedrich Ebert, a member of the 
Reichstag from Berlin, was elected to suc- 
ceed August Bebel as leader of the Social 
Democrats. We summarize representative 
German, French and English opinion of 
Bebel on another page this month. On 
August 29 the International Codperative 
Congress was held in Glasgow. Earl Grey, 
former Governor-General of Canada, pre- 
sided, and made an optimistic speech on 
coéperation as “an ameliorative factor in 
modern economics.” On September 1 the 
forty-sixth annual British Trades Union Con- 
gress, representing two and a quarter millions 
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of working men, began its sessions at Man- 
chester. Representatives from the American 
Federation of Labor and labor organizations 
in France and Germany were present, for 
the first time in the history of the congress. 
The chairman, in his address, said that it 
was the trade unionists that had _ forced 
through the British parliament most of the 
economic reforms of the past fifty years. He 
declared, further, that the promotion of in- 
ternational peace was the great task now 
before organized labor. ‘The congress de- 
clared against compulsory arbitration, in 
tavor of political action and not in favor of 
syndicalist methods. Most international and 
optimistic of all was the meeting of repre- 
sentatives from the civilized world at The 
Hague, at the dedication, cn August 28, of 
the Peace Palace. Mr. Oscar Straus, on 
another page this month, writing from the 
Dutch capital, speaks with enthusiasm of the 
dedicatory ceremonies. 


Workers’) Lhe workmen’s insurance law 
Insurance in. which was passed by the Russian 
Russia D ai J 1912 oe » be- 
uma in June, , Is now be 

ing gradually introduced by the Government 
into all the Empire. The measure is as yet 
imperfect in that its application is limited to 
cases of sickness and accident, but it is being 
hailed by the press as a beginning in the right 
direction. ‘The law provides for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital fund in every factory, 
mill, or other industrial concern employing 
200 people and more. Small concerns must 
organize a fund for a membership not exceed- 
ing 200. ‘Three-fifths of the fund are con- 
tributed by the workingmen and the remain- 
ing two-fifths by the employer, and these 
contributions are compulsory. The amount 
of contribution of every workman, which 
must not be over 3 per cent. of his wage, is 
determined by an executive board, which con- 
sists of elected representatives of the em- 
ployees and a representative of the employer, 
who has two-fifths of the total vote. Finan- 
cial assistance is given to a contributor to the 
fund, beginning with the fourth day of sick- 
ness, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, 
and for not more than 30 weeks within a 
year. Married workers are entitled to from 
one-half to two-thirds of their wage, and 
single workers from one-fourth to one-half. 
Women about to become mothers are allowed 
six weeks of absence (two before and four 
after confinement) with from half to full 
pay, if they have been contributors to the 
fund for not less than three months. Besides 
regular contributors to the fund, the board 
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has a right to support members of their fami- 
lies, former contributors, etc. Imperfect as 
this law is, it will undoubtedly prove of great 
advantage to the workingmen because of the 
opportunity it offers for organization on a 
legitimate -basis. The police are apparently 
doing their best to reduce the possible benefit 
of the law by prohibiting meetings, or lectures 
on the subject of insurance, and by arresting 
the most active representatives of the work- 
ingmen. But the movement has been started 
and the promise is great. 


The strike of the workers in 
automobile factories in Milan, 
which we discussed last month in 
its effect on Italy’s national problems, was 
terminated by a practical agreement, on the 
part of the employers, to the demands of 
the workers. ‘The government is concerned 
over the effects of this and other industrial 
disturbances on the new alignment of. parties 
which will be shown at the next election. 
The general polling for members of. the 
general Italian parliament will take place on 
October 28. There has been a great in- 
crease in the number of voters—from three 
millions to eight.- The extension of the fran- 
chise was granted largely in response to a 
demand from the Socialists, and it is expected 
that they will elect a large number of deputies 
to the new parliament. 


Italy's 
Increased 
Electorate 


Her Embittered Ltalian-Austrian relations are 
Relations with always more or less strained, 

Austria despite the “bonds of expediency” 
which unite the two countries in the Triple 
Alliance. A good deal of excitement was 
caused last month by the demand in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in Rome, that the 
Italian Foreign Minister take steps to obtain 
a repeal of the regulation adopted by authori- 
ties of Trieste, expelling from the country 
all non-Austrians engaged in any public work. 
Trieste is in “Italia Irredenta’”’ (“Italy Un- 
redeemed,” that is, still under foreign do- 
main) and is full of Italians. Meanwhile, 
the official cordiality of the Italian and Aus- 
trian governments was emphasized by the visit 
to Vienna, representing his sovereign, of Gen- 
eral Carlo Caneva, who commanded the 
Italian forces in Tripoli during the Italian- 
Turko war and became first Governor-Gen- 
eral of that colony. General Caneva has the 
title of Generalissimo, the highest degree in 
the Italian army, which he shares with the 
King alone. He has been referred to in the 
Austrian press as “the man whose valor 
opened up for Italy new and vast regions 
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GEN. CARLO CANEVA, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE ITALIAN FORCES IN TRIPOLI AND FIRST GOV- 
ERNOR OF THAT PROVINCE 


and who wrote with his sword his name 
in the book of history.” It is claimed in 
Rome that General Caneva’s mission has had 
the effect of strengthening the bonds of the 
Dreibund, which has recently seemed to be 
suffering from inanition. 


Hereditary upper chambers and 
those that are made up of ap- 
pointees for life have been having 
hard times all over the world during recent 
years. The powers of the British House of 
Lords have been effectively curbed, and Mr. 
Asquith now threatens to do away with the 
hereditary chamber entirely. In Canada 
there is growing opposition to the Senate, 
the members of which are appointed for life. 
There is a bill in the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment to substitute for the appointed upper 
house an elected chamber. The Council of 
the Empire in Russia, which steadily blocks 
all legislation for the relief of the populace, 
is the object of increasing bitter attacks in the 
Duma. There has been a campaign for years 
to popularize the Italian Senate by making 
its members elective. The German Socialists 
and Liberals have repeatedly agitated for a 
purely elective upper chamber to replace the 
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Two facts ap- 
pear amid the 
maze of state- 
ment and counter-statement 
as to the gains and losses 
in the second Balkan War 
just ended. One is Ruma- 
nia’s success and preponder- 
ance among the Balkan 
States, and the other the 
sudden, undoubted better- 
ment of the situation of 
Turkey after her crushing 
defeats by Bulgaria and the 
other allies. Without hav- 
ing fought a battle, Ruma- 
nia has come out  para- 
mount. She gains a large 
strip of territory on the 
Danube, including the 
strongly fortified town of 
Silistria. She is now the 
most populous of the Bal- 
kan kingdoms. It is com- 
puted by the statistician of 
the London Times that, 
when the provisions of the 
Treaty of Bucharest, signed 
August 10, have been for- 


The “Bargain 
of Bucharest” 








A NEW PICTURE OF LORD KITCHENER, BRITISH 


EGYPT 


(This photograph was taken after the opening of the new quay at Old 
The turbaned figure in the lower left-hand corner is Sheikh Selim 
Immediately behind him is: 


Cairo. 
El-Beshery, Principal of Al Azhar University. 
Ahmed Hilmi Pasha, Egyptian. Minister of Finance, 
speaking to Lord Kitchener, is Mohammed Said Pasha, 


Egypt. Next to Kitchener is Ismail Sirry Pasha, 
Works) 
Bundesrath. The influence of this resentment 


against the tendency of upper chambers to be 
reactionary is shown in the recent amendment 
to our Constitution which provides for 
the election of United States Senators by 
the direct vote of the people. Late in August 
ancient Egypt was added to the list. In 
accordance with the recommendations of 
Lord Kitchener, British Pro-Consul at Cairo 
and virtual ruler of the modern land of the 
ancient Pharaohs, the Khedive has amended 
the so-called organic law proclaimed in 1883, 
by abolishing the upper house, known as the 
General Assembly, and establishing a new 
one-chambered Parliament. Under the new 
law there will be 89 instead of 30 members 
to the national legislature, almost all of 
whom will be elected, with largely increased 
native representation therein. Formerly this 
council had no power of initiative; now it 
may propose legislation “of which the Gov- 
ernment is bound to make a careful and pro- 
longed study.” 


"Minister of Public 





mally carried out and the 
frontiers precisely delimited, 
the population of the Bal- 
kan States will stand as fol- 
lows: Rumania, 7,600,000; 
Bulgaria, 5,000,000; 
Greece, 4,500,000; Servia, 
4,000,000; Albania (ap- 
‘inosine 2,000,000 ; Moateneero. 500,- 
000. The map on page 418 shows those 
portions of the territory captured from Tur- 
key which Bulgaria finally surrendered to Ser- 
via and Greece, as well as the strip she ceded 
to Rumania. 


PRO-CONSUL OF 


and next behind, 
Prime Minister of 


Wilt Rumania Bulgaria’s reverses have forced 
Pe ae ler to submit to what is being 

called in the European press the 
“bargain of Bucharest.” It is true that Bul- 
garia has obtained a large amount of terri- 
tory, although nothing like as much as she 
had demanded under the ante-bellum agree- 
ment with, the other Balkan powers. The 
war, however, has been very disastrous to the 
personal fortunes of Czar Ferdinand’s dyn- 
asty. It is constantly reported in the press 
of Austria, Italy, and Russia that popular 
resentment against Ferdinand is so great that 
he and his family will probably be expelled 
from the country in the near future. A ru- 
mor also persists in the French and German 
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HOW THE BALKANS LOOK AFTER THE “BARGAIN OF BUCHAREST” 
(The black portions of this map indicate the captured Turkish territory surrendered by Bulgaria to Servia and 


and the strip ceded to Rumania. 
rearranged boundary 


Greece 


papers to the effect that when Ferdinand has 
been gotten rid of there will be a personal 
union of the crowns of Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania, under King Charles of the latter 
country, similar to the union of Austria and 
Hungary under the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
The marriage recently reported to have been 
arranged between the son of King Charles, 
the heir-apparent to the throne of Rumania, 
and the eldest daughter of the Russian Czar, 
is believed to be connected with these antici- 
pated changes. 


The second Balkan war has fur- 
nished opportunity for the first 
activities of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Much 
bitterness has been engendered by the charges 


Investigating 
Balkan 
Atrocities 


and countercharges made by Bulgarians, 
Greeks, and Servians against each other of 


atrocities committed, not only upon troops, 
but upon defenseless non-combatants. The 
Carnegie Endowment, therefore, appointed a 
commission to conduct a full and independent 
inquiry into the subject. This it was au- 
thorized and equipped to do, since one of its 
specific purposes was to make a scientific 


See preceding page for figures of population within the newly 
lines of these countries) 


study of the costs of war and the effect of 
war on the territory involved. This is a new 
development of the international peace move- 
ment, the investigation being the first of its 
kind. ‘The commission, as announced, in- 
cludes Professor Samuel T. Dutton, of Co- 
lumbia University; H. N. Brailsford, of 
England; Deputy Godard, of France; Paul 
Milukov, leader of the Constitutional Demo- 
crats in the Russian Duma; Professor Pays- 
kowski, of Berlin University; Professor Red- 
lich, of the University of Vienna, and Pro- 
fessor Walter Schucking, of Marburg, Ger- 
many. ‘The commission expects to complete 
its investigations by November 1. 


By a singular coincidence the re- 
occupation of the city of Adrian- 
ople by the Turkish army took 
place on July 23, the anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the constitution in the last days 
of Abdul Hamid. This coincidence, together 
with the reconciliation of the Arabs to the ré- 
gime at Constantinople, the repression of the 
Kurdish disorders along the Persian frontier, 
and the inactivity or jealousy of the Euro- 
pean powers, which, on September 15, had re- 
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Confidence 
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sulted in a practical agreement to let the 
Turks remain in Adrianople, has given a con- 
fidence to the Ottomans to which they have 
long been strangers. ‘This restoration to the 
Turks of confidence in themselves is now one 
of the most important factors in the Euro- 
pean situation in connection with the Near 
Eastern question, and it has brought them al- 
lies from quarters least expected. 


The Austro-Russian demand for 
the revision of the Treaty of 
Bucharest has failed, and the 
Russian proposal for a financial boycott of 
Turkey has been rejected by the French Gov- 
ernment, since such a boycott would be ruin- 
ous to the interests of French investors in 
Turkish loans and enterprises. Moreover 
there is always the danger of complications 
that might arise among the European powers 
in the very probable event of the complete 
commercial and political bankruptcy of the 
Ottoman Empire. It was this consideration 
that mainly contributed to bring about the 
understanding between France and Germany 
as to the fate of Turkey which has been so 
bitterly denounced by the Russian press. It 
was owing to this same Franco-German un- 
derstanding that the Austro-Russian demand 
for the revision of the Treaty of Bucharest 
was not pressed. Behind the revision and a 
financial boycott of Turkey there lurked the 
specter of a general European war, with per- 
haps worse to follow. This is why it is prob- 
able that the Turk will not be molested. 
Russia would be the power to whom the task 
of driving the Turk back to Constantinople 
would naturally be entrusted, and that is just 
what the powers are not willing to have hap- 
pen. They still have their old fear that Rus- 
sia would remain at Constantinople. Mus- 
covite activity in Asia Minor has not escaped 
the vigilance of the Turkish press, as we have 
more than once pointed out in these pages. A 
comprehensive editorial summary of the dif- 
ficulties under which Turkey is laboring in 
her Asiatic domain is given on another page 
this month, quoted from the Jédam, one of 
the leading journals of Constantinople. 


Why the Turk 
Will Keep 
Adrianople 


Everything considered, however, 
it may be said that at no time 
since the Crimean War has the 
combination of circumstances been so favor- 
able for a Turkish Government sincerely de- 
sirous and capable of consolidating the coun- 
try. The reconciliation of the Arabs and 
Turks, which now seems assured, will be one 
of the most potent factors in the uplifting of 
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the Asiatic provinces, as it has already averted 
the danger of their disruption. The question 
is whether the enemies of the Ottoman Em- 
pire will relax in their efforts to accomplish 
its destruction or whether the internal condi- 
tions can be made such as to dissuade any 
section of the population from lending its ears 
to intrigues such as those which in the past 
have been so fruitful of disaster to the house 
of Othman. It has also to be seen yet 
whether the friends of Turkey will turn out 
to be mere exploiters in disguise or benevo- 
lent codperators with its government and 
people in the work of regeneration. 


The Young Turk Government 
has some points to its credit. In 
spite of the war the revenue has 
progressively increased, and the first sections 
of the Bagdad Railway, with its branches in 
Anatolia, have so demonstrated their value to 
the country that the main line to Bagdad is 
being pushed vigorously to completion. Other 
railways and high roads are being surveyed 
and projected. All that is needed to secure 
the benefits which this policy promises to 
bring to Asiatic Turkey is a continuance of 
peace and wise and honest administration. 
Given these and friendly relations with all 
of its neighbors, there is no reason why the 
regeneration and reform of the Ottoman Em- 
pire as it stands to-day after the war should 
not become accomplished facts in a very short 
time. The only clouds on the Balkan horizon 
now are the announcement from Athens that 
the Greeks intend to fortify their new fron- 
tiers; the spirit that animated the addresses 
of the Kings of Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria 
to their armies at the end of the war, and the 
tone of certain Rumanian journals regarding 
the Turkish reoccupation of Adrianople. 
Against these is to be set the unwillingness of 
the great powers to have the peace disturbed 
by another war, with all its uncertainties. 


What May Be 
Done 
with Peace 


The news from China during re- 
cent weeks indicates a rather ob- 
scure situation with regard to the 
permanency of Yuan Shih-kai’s administra- 
tion. He has not yet actually been elected 
permanent President, the Assembly at Peking 
being too busy debating over the constitution 
and passing resolutions to impeach those 
members of the cabinet who put through the 
recent foreign loan, to arrange for the popu- 
lar election. It would seem, however, as is 
attested by letters this magazine has received 
from trustworthy authorities in China, that 
the new republic is living on borrowed 
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money, and that President Yuan’s régime is 
not certain of continuing after the Western 
world has ceased to supply him with money. 
Practically no revenue has been collected dur- 
ing the past two. years except through the 
customs and excise taxes, and, we are in- 
formed, interest on the foreign loans is being 
paid from the loans themselves. It is grad- 
ually becoming evident that Yuan’s reliance 
is placed on his mercenary troops, who will 
probably not remain faithful to him when 
their pay ceases. More and more frequently 
there appear indications that the actual par- 
tition of China is not far off. Russia has 
virtually swallowed Mongolia, Britain has 
already detached Thibet so far as actual gov- 
ernment of that province is concerned, and 
Japan, although losing no opportunity to ap- 
pear in the light of a friend to the Chinese 
people, has recently assumed a rather hostile 
tone in dealing with the government of Yuan 
Shih-kai. Yuan has issued a number of 
proclamations announcing the suppression of 
the revolt in the South. But the revolt goes 
on. It would seem to be a serious hour for 
the Chinese Republic. 


wee While the arbitration treaty with 
andthe Land ‘apan expired by limitation on 
Question August 23, and the supplemen- 
tary treaty proposed to extend its pro- 
visions has not, as yet, been acted upon by 
the Senate, the diplomatic and commercial 
relations between the two countries remain 
cordial, and, despite occasional popular out- 
bursts of resentment, steady progress is being 
made towards the settlement of the difficulty 
over the California land question. On Au- 
gust 26, Viscount Chinda, the Japanese 
Ambassador, delivered to Secretary Bryan the 
fourth note in the long-drawn-out series of 
exchanges which began on April 5. It had 
been understood that the Tokyo Govern- 
ment would be willing to test the constitu- 
tionality of this question in the courts of 
the United States. The last note, however, 
declines to agree to such a test. Moreover, 
it is understood to have intimated delicately 
that there should be some definite understand- 
ing regarding the value of a treaty, and the 
extent to which the United States Govern- 
ment can compel an individual State to per- 
form the obligations of that treaty. 


Popular feeling against what has 
been called the emptiness of 
Japanese diplomatic relations in 
connection with California and China re- 
sulted in some riotous demonstrations in 
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Tokyo, and the assassination of Moritaro 
Abe, the Director of the Political Bureau 
of the Foreign Office, on September 4. 
The enmity against Abe was largely due 
to his pacific attitude in the matter of the 
recent murder of three Japanese at Nanking, 
and the maltreatment of a Japanese consul 
and three naval officers at Hankow and 
Shantung. Japan demanded an apology, the 
punishment of those responsible and the pay- 
ment of an indemnity, while a Japanese 
armed naval force was landed at Nanking 
on September 11. Later it was reported 
that President Yuan Shih-kai had agreed 
to the demands of the Tokyo Government. 
Some considerable interest was aroused in 
England by the publication, late in August, 
of the diary of the late Count Hayashi, 
Japanese Ambassador at London from 1900 
to 1905, who died a few months ago. In the 
year 1901, this correspondence indicates, the 
German Chargé d’Affaires in London sug- 
gested a triple alliance between England, 
Germany, and Japan. This would seem to 
have been agreed to by Lord Lansdowne, 
British Foreign Minister, but Count Ha- 
yashi, speaking for his government, vetoed 
the proposition and declined to admit Ger- 
many as a third member of the alliance. 
The correspondence indicates that the gov- 
ernment at Tokyo, then still smarting under 
the memory of the intervention of Germany, 
France, and Russia at the end of the war 
with China, “could not bring itself to trust 
the Germans.” Then it seems that Lord 
Lansdowne “hung back” because Germany 
was not included. But Japan “threatened 
to go over to Russia if England did not 
meet her terms.” 


iii Four years ago a commercial 
American-vap- COMMIssion Was sent Out from 
aneseFriendship Yy4n to visit the United States. 
It was under the chairmanship of Baron 
Eiichi Shibusawa, one of the most eminent 
and highly respected of the Japanese captains 
of industry, a millionaire merchant and 
steamship owner. ‘This mission visited vari- 
ous cities in the United States and was re- 
ceived with great cordiality. The experi- 
ences of the commissioners, if we may judge 
from comment in the Japanese press, were 
very valuable and highly regarded. The 
value they set upon these experiences may 
be seen from the fact that every year the 
members of this commission meet to refresh 
their memories of friendships made in 
America and to pledge themselves anew to 
the strengthening of the ties of good feeling 
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between the peoples of the United 
States and Japan. ‘This year the re- 
union was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce in Kyoto. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the members present, 
which included all the survivors: 


Resolved: That we write to our 
friends whose acquaintance was made 
during that memorable trip, and assure 
them that we still cherish the memory 
of all the happy relations formed on 
that occasion, and that conforming to 
the spirit of that mission of peace, we 
are making every effort to bring about 
a better understanding and to strengthen 
the ties of friendship between the peo- 
ples of the United States and Japan. 


Another gratifying evidence of 
this real cordiality was furnished by 
the formation, .at the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at The Hague, 
on September 5, of an American- 
Japanese Parliamentary Union. Dr. 
Shimidzu, a member of the Japa- 
nese Parliament, was elected provi- 
sional president, and Representative 
William D. B. Ainey, of Pennsyl- 


vania, temporary secretary. 














That science as_ its 
methods are at present 
employed is not the only 
way of ascertaining truth, and that 
there may be a persistence of per- 
sonality beyond bodily death were two of the 
rather startling statements made by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the eminent British scientist, in his 
presidential address in London, on September 
10, before the annual meeting of the British 
Association. Sir Oliver, whose achievements 
in physics and chemistry have won for him 
the rank of a leader in the world of science, 
has been interested for years in the subject 
of psychical research. In the address re- 
ferred to, speaking from the experience of 
thirty-five years in exact scientific investiga- 
tion, he issued a warning against the “nar- 
rowing tendency” by specialists who “deny 
the existence of facts beyond their special ken, 
at any rate, beyond the testimony of their 
senses.” Sir Oliver’s theme was “Continu- 
ity.” He insisted that “truth did not begin 
to arrive on this planet a few centuries ago.” 


Does Personality 
Persist 
Beyond Death? 


The prescientific insight of genius—of poets and 





SIR OLIVER LODGE, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION 


(Who last month made some startling statements concerning life 


after death) 


prophets and saints—was of supreme value, and 
the access of those inspired seers to the heart of 
the universe was profound. 


And then came the startling statement: 


The evidence to my mind goes to prove that 
discarnate intelligence, under certain conditions, 
may interact with us on the material side, thus 
indirectly coming within our scientific ken, and 
that gradually we may hope to attain some under- 
standing of the nature of a larger, perhaps ethe- 
real, existence, and of the conditions regulating 
intercourse across the chasm. A body of responsi- 
ble investigators has even now landed on the 
treacherous but promising shores of a new conti- 
nent. 


“There cannot be any scientific proof of 
this,” said Sir Oliver, “because there is no 
material evidence; but belief based on expe- 
rience, while not evidence, is frequently as 
good as evidence.” ‘The address has aroused 
a great deal of comment all over the world. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 15 to 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 
August 16.-The Senate, continuing its consider- 
ation of the Tariff bill in Committee of the Whole, 
sustains the tax on bananas and the placing of fish 
on the free list. 
August 18.—In the Senate, Mr. Bristow (Rep., 
Kan.) argues that free sugar would ruin the in- 
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(Mr. McChord conducted the inquiry into the New 
Haven wreck which caused the death of twenty-one 
passengers on September 2) 


dustry in the United States, both in the beet and 
cane districts; Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.) de- 
livers a notable speech against woman suffrage. 

August 19.—The Senate, by vote of 39 to 34, 
rejects the amendment of Mr. Bristow (Rep., 
Kan.) which would gradually reduce the duty on 
sugar from 1.9 cents to 1.275 cents per pound. 

August 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Penrose (Rep., 
Pa.) introduces a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to send troops to Mexico to protect American 
citizens and property. 

August 22.—The Senate debates the wool sched- 
ule of Tariff bill, Mr. Warren (Rep., Wyo.) de- 
claring that the wool-growing industry of the inter- 
mountain States would be destroyed, and Mr. La Fol- 
lette (Rep., Wis.) introducing a substitute measure. 

August 23.—The Senate adopts the wool sched- 
ule without a roll call. 

August 25.—The Senate completes consideration 
of the free list and the paper schedule. 
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August 26—lIn the Senate, consideration of the 
income-tax section of the Tariff bill is begun. 

August 27.—At a joint session in the House 
chamber, President Wilson reads a message on 
the Mexican situation and lays before Congress 
the mediation proposals made by the Administra- 
tion, together with the Mexican reply; he urges 
all Americans to leave Mexico, and proclaims the 
strictest neutrality between the contending factions. 
. . + The Senate rejects the amendment of Mr. 
Bristow (Rep., Kan.) increasing the surtax on 
large incomes. 

August 28.—The Senate rejects many amend- 
ments to the income-tax section of the Tariff bill, 
offered by progressive Republicans, which would 
increase the rate on large incomes. . The 
House Democrats, in caucus, adopt the Adminis- 
tration’s Banking and Currency bill, as amended, 
by vote of 160 to 9. 

August 29.—The Senate rejects, by vote of 30 
to 41, the amendment to the Tariff bill offered by 
Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.), placing a tax of from 
5 to 20 per cent. on the incomes of corporations 
controlling more than one-quarter of any business. 
. . . The House debates the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
bill, to provide a new water supply for San Fran- 
cisco; the Currency bill, as revised and approved 
by the Democratic caucus, is reintroduced and re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency Committee. 


September 1.—The Senate debates the amend- 
ment of Mr. Clarke (Dem., Ark.) imposing a tax 
of 1/10 of 1 cent a pound on agreements for the 
purchase or sale of cotton for future delivery. 


September 2.—The House passes a measure rais- 
ing the diplomatic post at Madrid to an embassy. 


September 3.—The House passes the bill grant- 
ing an extensive tract of land in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley (Yosemite Valley National Park) for the 
creation of a lake to supply drinking water for 
San Francisco. 

September 5.—The Senate Democrats, in caucus, 
agree upon income-tax rates; the exemption line is 
fixed at $3000, incomes from $3000 to $20,000 pay- 
ing 1 per cent., and surtaxes of from 1 to 6 per 
cent. being imposed upon larger incomes. 

September 6.—The Senate completes its consider- 
ation of the Tariff bill in Committee of the Whole. 


September 8.—The Senate, by vote of 38 to 36, 
rejects the amendment of Mr. Thornton (Dem., 
La.) to strike out the free-sugar paragraph of the 
Tariff bill; the amendments of Mr. La Follette 
(Rep., Wis.), placing a duty of 15 per cent. on 
raw wool, are rejected. 


September 9.—The Senate passes the Democratic 
tariff-revision bill by vote of 44 to 37; two Demo- 
crats (Messrs. Thornton and Ransdell, of Louisi- 
ana) vote against the measure, and one Republican 
(Mr. La Follette, of Wisconsin) and the Progres- 
sive member (Mr. Poindexter, of Washington) 
vote for the bill. . . . In the House, the Admin- 
istration’s bill revising the currency and banking 
system is reported from committee; the Urgent 
Deficiency appropriation bill is adopted, with an 
amendment abolishing the Commerce Court. 
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AFTER THE SIX-MILLION-DOLLAR FIRE AT HOT SPRINGS, ARK., ON SEPTEMBER 5 


(The fire swept through a section half a mile wide and a mile and a half long, destroying a number of schools, 
churches, and hotels, and many residential blocks) 


September 10.—The House begins consideration 
of the Currency bill, in.Committee of the Whole. 

September 11.—The Democratic members of the 
conference committee of both Houses begin work 
on the adjustment of differences in the tariff bills. 

September 12.—In the House, Mr. Hardwick 
(Dem., Ga.) assails his party’s Currency bill, on 
the ground that it would lead to inflation and 
banking monopoly; Mr. Bulkley (Dem., Ohio) 
speaks in defense of the measure; an emergency 
measure is adopted, appropriating $100,000 at the 
request of the Secretary of State, to take American 
refugees out of Mexico. In the conference 
committee on the Tariff bill, the House yields to 
the Senate amendment placing cattle and sheep on 
the free list. 

September 13.—In the House, general debate on 
the Currency bill is concluded. 

September 15.—The Senate passes the measure 
appropriating $100,000 to enable American citi- 
zens to leave Mexico. . . . The House begins con- 
sideration of amendments to the Currency bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


August 15.-—Lieutenant-Governor Glynn, of New 
York, refuses Governor Sulzer’s suggestion that 
the courts be permitted to determine who is Gov- 
ernor during impeachment proceedings. 

August 19.—The Fusion ticket in New York City 
is endorsed at the Republican and Progressive con- 
ventions. 

August 20.—The House Committee on Judiciary 
begins an investigation of charges brought against 
United States Judge Emory Speer, of Georgia. 
: Representative Francis Burton Harrison, of 
New York, is nominated by the President to be 
Governor-General of the Philippines. 

August 21.—At a meeting of the leaders of 
Tammany Hall, Chairman Edward E. McCall, of 
the Public Service Commission, is selected as the 
Democratic candidate for Mayor of New York. 


August 22.—A conference of prominent bankers 
of the country is held at Chicago, to recommend 
changes in the Administration’s Banking and 
Currency bill. 

August 26.—The sixth annual Conference of 
Governors convenes at Colorado Springs. 

August 28.—Henry Morgenthau, of New York, 
is nominated by the President to be Ambassador to 
Turkey. 

September 2.—The Government brings suit at 
Philadelphia to dissolve the Reading Company’s 
control of the coal-mining and coal-carrying rail- 
roads, alleging monopoly of anthracite supply. 

September 3.——Mayor William J. Gaynor 
(Dem.), of New York City, accepts a nomination 
for reélection on an independent ticket, in opposi- 
tion to the Fusion and Democratic candidates. 

September 4.—The President nominates Thomas 
H. Birch, of New Jersey, to be Minister to Portu- 
gal, and Charles J. Vopicka, of Illinois, to be Min- 
ister to Rumania, Servia, and Bulgaria. 

September 5.—Joseph E. Willard, of Virginia, 
is nominated to be Ambassador to Spain, and John 
Ewing, of Louisiana, is named as Minister to 
Honduras. 

September 8.—John A. Peters (Rep.) is elected 
Representative from the Third Maine District. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


August 15.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued. 
August 18.—Venezuelan Government troops 


capture from the revolutionists the town of Coro, 
where the Castro revolution started. 
August 22.—The strikers at Barcelona accept 
the Government’s terms and will return to work. 
August 31.—Dublin police, in preventing a meet- 
ing of tramway strikers, cause the death of a 
laborer and injuries to 300 other persons. 
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Chinese Government troops retake the city of Nan- 
king from the southern revolutionists. 

September 2.—The Mexican Minister of the In- 
terior, Dr. Aureliano Urrutia, resigns. 

September 4.—Ex-King Manuel of Portugal is 
married to Princess Augustine Victoria of Hohen- 
zollern. 

September 7.—Fifteen thousand Japanese gather 
before the Foreign Office and demand military ac- 
tion against China for the killing of Japanese at 
Nanking. 

September 8.—Federal gunboats bombard the 
town of Puerta Plata, Santo Domingo, the center 
of the revolution. . The reconstruction of the 
Chinese cabinet, with six new members, is ap- 
proved by the lower house. 

September 12.—The Mexican Minister of Jus- 
tice, Rodolfo Reyes, resigns. 
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September 16.—President Huerta’s message to 
the Mexican Congress deals with the forthcoming 
election and relations with the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

August 16.—Announcement is officially made at 
Berlin of the German Government’s decision not 
to participate in the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
because of lack of commercial interest. 

August 19.—The Turkish council of ministers 
decides to offer to evacuate all territory west of 
the Maritza River on condition that the powers 
allow Turkey to retain Adrianople. 

August 20.—The twentieth Universal 
Cunference is opened at The Hague. 

August 26.—John Lind, the special representa- 
tive of President Wilson, leaves Mexico City for 
Vera Cruz, preparatory to returning to the United 
States, his mission of mediation having been a 
failure. . The Japanese Ambassador submits 
to the American Secretary of State a fourth note 
in protest against the California anti-alien land- 
ownership law. 

August 27.—In an address to Congress, Presi- 
dent Wilson proclaims the strictest neutrality be- 
tween the United States and the contending fac- 
tions in Mexico, and urges all Americans to leave 
the country. 
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September 11.—Japan demands of -China an 
apology and the payment of an indemnity for re- 
cent anti-Japanese occurrences in China. 

September 13.—China accepts the demands of 
Japan. 

September 15.—It is officially announced at 
Constantinople that an agreement has_ been 
reached with Bulgaria regarding the possession 
of Adrianople. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 
August .15.—A memorial column, commemora- 
ting the departure of the Pilgrims for America in 
1620, is unveiled by the American Ambassador at 
Southampton, England. . 

August 17.—The State of California founders 
on a reef in Ga.nbier Bay, southeastern Alaska; 
40 of the 179 passengers and crew are drowned. 

August 19.—Nearly 100 persons are killed by the 
derailing and explosion of a dynamite car at 
Tacubaya, Mexico. 

August 20.—Mount Numzkum, a Himalayan 
peak in India, 22,000 feet high, is ascended by 
Dr. Mario Piacenza. 

August 23.—Maurice Gaillaux, flying from 
Biarritz to Brackel, Germany, establishes a new 
single-day aeroplane record of 860 miles. 

August 25.—The fourth International Congress 
of School Hygiene meets at Buffalo, with 1000 
delegates from twenty countries. 

August 27.—Jule M.«#Hanaford, second vice- 
president, is elected president of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

August 28.—The Palace of Peace, at The 
Hague, is dedicated by Queen Wilhelmina (see 
page 440). Alfred E. Brown swims from 
the Battery, New York City, to Sandy Hook, N. J. 
(22 miles), in 13 hours and 38 minutes—the first 
time the feat has been accomplished. The 
New York Yacht Club accepts Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s fourth challenge for the America’s Cup, the 
races to be held in September, 1914. 

August 31—The last barrier at the Pacific end 
of the Panama Canal is blown away by 44,800 
pounds ef dynamite, permitting the waters of the 
Pacific to flow to the Miraflores locks. 

September 1.—Viscount Haldane, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, delivers the principal 
address at the opening session of the American 
Bar Association, in Montreal. . . . The National 
Association of Fire Engineers meets in convention 
at New York City. 

September 2.—A rear-end collision between ex- 
press trains on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, near New Haven, causes the death 
of 21 passengers and seriously injures 30 others... . 
In a rear-end collision between two sections of 
the London-Scotland express, near Carlisle, Eng- 
land, 15 passengers are burned to death. . . . The 
French aviator Pegoud, with a specially con- 
structed Bleriot monoplane, near _ Versailles, 
demonstrates his ability to fly head downward. 

September.3.—Ex-President Taft is elected pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association at the clos- 
ing session of the annual meeting in Montreal. 

September 5.—Fire destroys fifty-five city blocks 
at Hot Springs, Ark., the property damage amount- 
ing to $6,000,000. 

September 6.—Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, of 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
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nounces that he has discovered and cultivated the 
germ of rabies. The dry excavation work 
on the Panama Canal is completed. 

September 9.—The new Zeppelin airship of the 

" German navy, L I, is wrecked and sunk between 
Heligoland and the mainland, fourteen of the 
crew of twenty-one being drowned. The 
Government’s September crop report indicates an 
unprecedented wheat yield. 

September 10.—The centennial of Commodore 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie is celebrated at Put- 
in-Bay, Ohio. Sir Oliver Lodge, in his 
inaugural address before the British Association, 
expresses his conviction that memory and affection 
persist after bodily death, and that the souls of the 
departed may exert influence on the living. 

September 11.—Arbitration of the wage de- 
mands of conductors and trainmen on Eastern 
railroads, by a board of six members under the 
revised Erdman Act, is begun at New York City. 

September 12.—The body of Mayor Gaynor, of 
New York City, who died in mid-Atlantic, lies in 
state in the Town Hall of Liverpool. The 
Maple Leaf IV wins the third and deciding race 
at Cowes, England, defending the international 
trophy for motorboats. 

September 15.—The Grand Army of the Re- 
public meets in its forty-seventh encampment at 
Chattanooga. 


OBITUARY 


August 16.—Joseph Nelson Larned, for many 
years superintendent of the Buffalo Library, 77. 

August 18.—Mary Coes, dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, 52. 

August 20.—Emile Ollivier, Premier of France 
at the beginning of the war with Prussia, 88. 


August 26.—Michael Maybrick (“Stephen 
Adams”), the English composer, 69. . . 
Liberty E. Holden, proprietor of the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer, 80. . . Mrs. Albert M. Kru- 
ger (Alice Miller Weeks), author of stories and 
articles for children. 

August 27.—Bernard Quaritch, 
dealer in rare books, 42. . 
Finn, the mural painter, 45. 

August 28.—Edward M. Bowman, 
New York organist and composer, 65. 
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August 31.—Congressman Timothy D. Sulli- 
van, a noted figure in New York Democratic 
politics, 60. Fred H. Daniels, promi- 


nent as an engineer in the steel industry, 60. 
September 1.—Dr. Martin Luther Jennings, of 
Pittsburgh, editor of the Methodist Recorder, 66. 
September 2.—Thomas A. Sperry, founder of 
the trading-stamp business, 49. 
September 3.—John Martin, 
States Senator from Kansas, 79. 
September 4.—Mrs. _ Frances 
founder of the Hackley School at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., and a widely known philanthropist, 93. 
, Henry Billings Brown, formerly Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, 77. 


September 6.—Prof. James Orr, of the Theo- 
logical College of the United Free Church of 


former United 


A. Hackley, 


Scotland, 69. Henri Menier, French 
chocolate manufacturer, 60. . . John H. 
Stiness, formerly Chief Justice of the Rhode 


- Lutheran Theological Seminary 
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(No. 6 Grosvenor Square is in one of the most ex- 
clusive sections of London. Mr. Page describes the 
house as “spacious and comfortable enough to allow a 
plain American to uphold his country’s dignity’’) 


Island Supreme Court, 73. Lucien Au- 
gustus Wait, formerly head professor of mathe- 
matics at Cornell University, 67. 

September 7.—Cardinal Joseph Calasanctius 


Vives y Tuto, 59. Rev. Dr. George Fred- 
erick Shieker, professor of church history at the 
at Mount Airy, 
Pa. William F. Havemeyer, formerly 
prominent in the sugar-refining industry, 63. 
September 8.—Eugene Lemoine Didier, biogra- 
pher of Edgar Allen Poe, 76. 
September 10.—William J. Gaynor, 
New York City, 62 (see page 395). 


Mayor of 
Way- 


land E. Benjamin, a New York attorney and 
editor of legal reference works, 59. . 
Count de Smet de Naeyer, Belgian Minister of 


State and former Premier. 

September 11.—William Henry Wilder, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Third Massa- 
chusetts District, 58. James Farley, who 
achieved notoriety as a strike-breaker, 40. 

September 12.—Robert Coit Chapin, professor 
of economics at Beloit College, 50. 

September 13.—Brig. Gen. Edwin M. 
U. S. A, retired, 77. 

September 14.—Edward L. Morris, curator of 
natural sciences at the Brooklyn Museum, 42. 

September 15.—Arminius Vambrey, professor 
of Oriental languages at Pest University, Hun- 
gary, and a noted traveler, 81. . Charles 
F. Bishop, a former Mayor of Buffalo, 69. Te? 
Dr. Daniel Crosby Greene, senior missionary of 
the American Board in Japan, 70. ‘ 
phonso Gerald Newcomer, professor of English 
at Leland Stanford Jr. University, 48. 

September 16.—Alfred Firmin-Didot, editor of 
a famous French dictionary, 85. 
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STILL PROGRESSING 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


“GQ TILL PROGRESSING,” the Demo- party if it gets through the present problems 
cratic party has at last completed the of administration safely. 

task of tariff revision, and is plodding steadily 

along the highway to “currency reform,” 

while the “man at the wheel’—President 

Wilson—is receiving much advice from all 

sides. It surely will be a lucky Democratic 
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“HE SURELY WILL BE IN LUCK IF. HE GETS 
THROUGH WITH THAT ACT WITHOUT MAKING A 


“DON’T BOTHER THE MAN AT THE WHEEL” MESS OUT OF SOMETHING” 
From the News (Chicago) From the News-Tribune (Duluth) 
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THROUGH THESE BREASTWORKS!” 
From Leslie's Weekly (New York) 


While our corn and cotton crops have suf- 
fered somewhat this year, rice and wheat 
have done remarkably well. It is to be hoped 
that these will build up a sufficiently strong 
agricultural bulwark against the howlers of 
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SECRETARY LANE AVOIDING THE ROCKS IN HIS 
DEPARTMENTAL POLICIES 


From the Oregonian (Portland) 
























“COME, NOW, DONT BE SILLY!” 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 


panic and calamity. Add to this the settle- 
ment of the tariff problem, and the clearing 
up later on of the currency question, and it 
would seem that the country might soon be 
ready to enjoy a fair measure of peace and 
prosperity. 













THE WEATHER CLEARING AT LAST WITH THE SET- 
TLEMENT OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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CARNEGIE, THE COMPETITOR OF MARS 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 
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THE FOREIGN CRITIC OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


From the News (Chicago) 
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BON VOYAGE TO MRS, PANKHuRST! 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 


On this page Mr. Carnegie, the donor of 
the Peace Palace at The Hague, is shown as 
the competitor of the war god Mars; and 
John Bull waves a glad farewell to Mrs. 
Pankhurst, who sailed last month for Amer- 
ica by way of France. Other cartoons refer 
to our “unarmored” diplomacy, the projected 
visit of Colonel Roosevelt to South America, 
and the recent addition of Kaiser Wilhelm to 
the ranks of the supporters of teetotalism. 
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T. R’S NEWEST ROLE 


From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 





THE LATEST RECRUIT 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 
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TAMMANY IN FOR IT 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


The political pot will boil quite busily in New York State affairs also continued to 
New York City in this month of October. figure prominently in the news last month on 
The death of Mayor Gaynor, who was an in- account of the impeachment trial of Governor 
dependent candidate for re-election, has nar- Sulzer. In Maine, a Congressional district 
rowed the contest down to Tammany versus election gave encouragement to the Republi- 
anti- 'ammany Fusion. Whether the Tiger’s can party, owing to the success of its candi- 
tail will get caught in the “Fusion Wringer” date over those of the Democratic and Pro- 
remains to be seen. gressive parties. 
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THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, OR—THE EMPIRE THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S FIRST GOOD LAUGH SINCE 


STATE MONSTROSITY 1912 
From the American (Baltimore) From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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RY HAD A LITTLE LAMB—AND WANTS ANOTHER 


(The fact is no longer denied that the American Meat Trust is operating in Australia, and large importations 
into the American market are expected as a result of meat being placed on the free list) 


From the Bulletin (Sydney, Australia) 


Our rapidly growing population, combined 
with our dwindling cattle products, make it 
necessary to reach out into other countries for 
an additional supply of beef. Argentina is 
being investigated as a possible source of sup- 
ply, while our cartoon from the Sydney Bul- 
letin indicates that similar inquiries have been 
made in Australia. ‘The approaching open- 
ing of the Panama Canal naturally gives our 
cartoonists a fine opportunity to symbolize 
the wedding of the two oceans. 























ALMOST READY FOR THE WEDDING SERVICE 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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Copyright 1913 by John T, McCutcheon 
THE WOES OF AN ALTRUIST 


Uncre Sam: “This thing about being an altruist is 
getting monotonous. I am constantly being misynder- 
stood. The more you help these South American and 
Ce: tral American countries the less thanks you get. 
They expect me to protect them from European aggres- 
sion, yet they won’t help me protect my canal from 
their insanitary ports. They won't aun up their 
ports, and call me a meddler if I offer to go in and do 
it myself. If I rigidly enforce my Panama quarantine, 
they call me a tyrant; if I don’t, the rest of the world 
will call me incompetent. I get it coming and going.” 


From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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UNCLE SAM (LISTENING TO PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
MESSAGE ON THE MEXICAN SITUATION): “THOSE 
ARE MY SENTIMENTS!” 

From the Tribune (New York) 
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NOT READY TO GOBBLE UP MEXICO! 
_Tue Butter: “Here’s your Mexican dessert at last, 
CS hg H 
Uncie Sam: _ “Don’t serve it yet; it has not been 
sufficiently ‘lubricated’ by the wine of secret deals and 
understandings, and besides, these three dishes—Nica- 
ragua, Cuba, and Panama—have left me but little appe- 
tite.”’ 
From Sucesos (Valparaiso) 
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WOODROW ON TOAST 

PRESIDENT Wooprow Whitson, U. S. A.: “If you 
don’t take care, I shall have to treat you the same way 
as Europe treats the Turk.” 

Mexico: “And how’s that?” 

PresipeENtT Witson: “Well, I shall have to—to go 
on wagging my finger at you.” 

From Punch (London) 

The President’s message on the Mexican 
situation has undoubtedly met with hearty 
approval throughout the United States, 4l- 
though London Punch humorously pictures 
his policy as simply a “finger-wagging”’ one. 




















KEEPING HIM 
(A champion three-shell-game artist) 
From the Datly Star (Montreal) 


GUESSING 











**STEAD 


gets the English-speaking world, in the 
sinking. of the Titanic, lost in the death 
of William T. Stead one of the noblest and 
most useful men of our generation, there has 
been much consultation among his surviving 
friends regarding the establishment of some 
fitting memorial. In his last years he had 
been greatly devoted to the cause of interna- 
tional peace, and his statue is one of those that 
adorn the new Temple of Peace at The 
Hague. But Mr. Stead’s work was prima- 
rily, through his lifetime, that of a social re- 
former, and his efforts were most concerned 
with the welfare of women and children un- 
der the conditions of our industrial age. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that the move- 
ment to provide a memorial has taken defi- 
nite form in London in the plan to provide 
lodging homes for women, to be called the 
Stead Hostels. There is great need of ac- 
commodations of this kind in various parts 
of London, where employed women often 
find it difficult to obtain shelter at low cost 
under safe and homelike conditions. Mr. 
Stead himself would not have cared about a 
memorial which at great cost should have 
been intended merely to perpetuate his own 
fame. It was the motive of his life to serve 
those who suffered and were in need, and to 
help in the accomplishment of everything 
that would do away with bad social condi- 
tions. Nothing, therefore, could have been 
so entirely in keeping with his spirit as the 
connecting of his name with some social work 
or movement which had good reason to exist 
quite apart from his name or memory, while 
in the direct line of his lifelong efforts. 

Already the Stead Hostels have come into 
existence through the opening, several weeks 
ago, in a modest way, of the first in the series. 
It is in the Westminster district, and con- 
sists of two adjoining houses which have been 
leased and so connected as to be made into 
one. From time to time other houses will be 
taken as the fund may justify, in different 
parts of London, and they will be made to 
accommodate different classes of women 
workers. 

In England there has been opened, in con- 
nection with this movement, a so-called Shil- 
ling Fund for Women, in order that thou- 
sands of self-supporting women and girls who 
appreciate Mr. Stead’s lifelong devotion to 
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A MEMORIAL FUND TO PROVIDE 
HOSTELS”’ 


IN LONDON 


the protection and welfare of women might 
have opportunity to give their small contri- 
butions. It is also hoped and believed that 
many people in the United States, men as 
well as women, may like to give something 
to this fund. 

Mr. Stead’s enthusiasm for social reform 
had lent impetus to many causes and move- 
ments in this country as well as in his own, 
and it has been the good fortune of this maga- 
zine, in years past, on many occasions to 
bring his views and counsels to the attention 
of American readers. It has not been cus- 
tomary with this magazine to solicit sub- 
scriptions to any cause, and we shall not now 
make requests for the Stead Memorial Fund. 
But we shall take great pleasure in extend- 
ing the opportunity to any of our readers to 
associate themselves with this enterprise both 
because it is useful and worthy in itself, and 
especially, from the American standpoint, be- 
cause it gives the members of the great read- 
ing public an opportunity to show grateful 
recognition of the beneficent life of a great 
journalist and a great lover of humanity. 
The Stead Memorial Fund is in the control 
of very well-known and responsible English 
people. Her Majesty Queen Alexandra is 
the special patroness of the movement, and 
Earl Grey presided at the inaugural meet- 
ing. The secretary is Miss Josephine Mar- 
shall, and one of the most active workers for 
its success is Miss Kate Stevens, an Eng!ish 
teacher known to many Americans. 

While the larger gifts will be put to good 
use at once in extending the number and 
capacity of the Stead Hostels, the smaller 
gifts will be very welcome because none will 
come without the genuine desire on the part 
of the sender to pay tribute to the devoted 
and unselfish life-work of William T. Stead. 
There may be cases where groups of people, 
as women’s clubs, local associations of teach- 
ers, Or women engaged in professions or in- 
dustries, may like to unite in making some 
offering. Contributions may be sent to the 
Review oF Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New 
York, and it would be convenient in such 
cases if the envelope were addressed to the 


Stead Fund. We shall be glad at a later 


time to make report upon the growth and 
success of the movement in London to estab- 


lish the Stead Hostels. 
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THE NEW TARIFF: A RETROSPECT 
AND A FORECAST 


By Hh. 1 


Al the time of this writing, the tariff bill 
is going through the final stage of ad- 
justment in the Conference Committee of 
the two houses of Congress. ‘The Senate 
has tacked on 676 amendments to the House 
bill and each of these must be considered by 
the conferrees, to be accepted, rejected, or 
compromised. A detailed analysis of the new 
tariff is, therefore, impossible at this moment. 
The general character of the measure, how- 
ever, cannot be altered in conference, as in 
that respect the two houses have acted in sub- 
stantial harmony. 

The Underwood ‘Tariff bill marks the 
opening of a distinctly new development in 
the tariff history of this country. It will dem- 
onstrate to the world at large and to our own 
people in particular the ability of American 
industry to stand on its own feet. By dispel- 
ling the gloom born of fear of an impending 
disaster, it will give new courage to those 
who have grown up under a system of Gov- 
ernment protection, until, like the too much 
coddled child which is not allowed to take a 
step without the protecting and guiding hand 
of its parents, they, too, have come to think 
that they cannot stand on their own feet. 

Having lived for more than half a century 
under the system of protection, the whole na- 
tion has become imbued with the idea of the 
stimulating, if not always beneficent, effect 
of the tariff upon its industrial life. For 
Democratic States have been no less eager 
to secure protective duties than avowed pro- 
tectionist communities. Some, like the sugar 
and woolen States, have done so with utmost 
frankness. Others have preferred to mask 
their hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt 
by professions of patriotism which would not 
let their consciences rest until the law allowed 
their industries to bear no less a share of the 
burden of furnishing revenue to the national 
Government than falls to the lot of other 
industries and States. 

Although in many instances there has been 
a radical cut in duties, the new tariff is on 
the whole decidedly protective in character, 
as will be shown later. Hence the spec- 
tacle of avowed honest protectionists like Sen- 
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ators La Follette and Poindexter, as well as 
several Republican and Progressive members 
of the lower house voting for the Democratic 
bill as a protective measure. 

Nevertheless, the new tariff marks a dis- 
tinct turning point in our tariff history. 
Manufacturers who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to the idea of doing business without 
Government aid, and politicians whose ears 
are not attuned to the motif of a new day, 
ge on repeating their old shibboleths and ex- 
pect to see a revulsion of feeling which will 
sweep them back into power and restore rates 
to a higher level. If that view were to prove 
correct, no historical significance could be 
attached to the new tariff. More than that, 
its importance to our own day would be 
limited to the temporary disturbance it may 
cause business through the unavoidable read- 
justment to new conditions created by tariff 
changes. It is, therefore, a matter of utmost 
importance to all of us to analyze the causes 
that led to the present change so that we 
may be able to answer the question whether 
they make for permanent change, such as 
England experienced when it repealed its 
corn duties, or are of a mere transitory 
nature. 


HAMILTON, FATHER OF TARIFFS 


Whether protection has really been the 
chief cause of our wonderful industrial de- 
velopment, as claimed by protectionists, or 
was merely a concomitant circumstance as 
maintained by those who are opposed to it, 
it cannot be gainsaid that the legislators 
who fathered that policy.in the past, from 
Hamilton’s day to comparatively recent times, 
found much plausible if not always real justi- 
fication for it. 

Alexander Hamilton, with the struggle 
against English industrial domination fresh 
in his mind, urged the necessity of national 
self-sufficiency: “Every nation,” he wrote 
in his famous “Report on Manufactures,” 
which he submitted to Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1791, “ought to endeavor to possess 
within itself all the necessities of national 
supply necessary to the safety as well as to 
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the welfare of society.” The building up of 
a “domestic market for the surplus produce 
of the soil,” was another argument which 
appealed to the father of American protec- 
tion. The “infant industry” argument was 
likewise known to him, though net under that 
precise name which List later made famous 
and to which that champion of protection in 
the United States as well as in his own 
fatherland gave such wonderful emphasis at 
a later day. 

In fact, there is hardly an argument fer 
protection which the brilliant Hamilton had 
not anticipated, with the exception of the 
necessity of protection for the high stand- 
ard of wages of American labor. Not that 
wages were not higher than in Europe in 
Hamilton’s time before the establishment of 
the protective system. In those days of re- 
stricted suffrage, it was but natural that 
Hamilton should look at the question from 
the point of view of the manufacturer, or 
‘the undertaker” in the parlance of the day. 
Aware of the higher standard of wages in 
the United States, Hamilton points out that 
this disadvantage to “the undertaker could be 
largely offset by the great use which can be 
made of women and children,” the increased 
use of labor-saving machinery, the employ- 
ment of persons ordinarily engaged in other 
occupations during the seasons or “hours of 
leisure,” and, last but not least, “the attrac- 
tion of foreign emigrants.” He turns with 
a wistful eye to Great Britain, where women 
and children constituted at the time four- 
sevenths of the persons engaged in cotton- 
mills, “and many of them of a tender age,” 
he adds. All of which would come nowa- 
days with refreshing frankness from a pro- 
tectionist, but for the fact that most of it 
no longer appeals to an enlightened and 
humane age. 


THE EMBARGO 


Hamilton’s ideas did not attain complete 
realization until the Embargo and Non-Inter- 
course Acts led to the war with England in 
1812, when the duties prevailing at the time 
he wrote his report were raised four-, five- 
and six-fold. The American producer sud- 
denly found himself in undisputed posses- 
sion of the home market through the war, 
and under the stimulus of an enlarged de- 
mand the old household industry first began 
to give way to the factory system. This was 
true of spinning and weaving of cotton and 
wool as well as of the manufacture of iron, 
glass and pottery. The vision of protec- 
tionist statesmanship now began to reach out 
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beyond the horizon of national self-sufficiency 
of which Hamilton had fondly dreamed a 
quarter of a century before, and President 
Madison thus spoke to Congress in his Annual 
Message of 1815: ‘Under circumstances 
giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing 
industry, it has made among us a progress 
and exhibited an efficiency which justify a 
belief that with a protection not more than 
is due to the enterprising citizens whose in- 
terests are now at stake, it will become at 
an early day not only safe against occasional 
competition from abroad but a source of 
domestic wealth and even of external com- 
merce.” Like Hamilton’s remarks, Madi- 
son’s vision of a foreign commerce in the 
products cf American factories proved pro- 
phetic. 


CLAY AND WEBSTER 


Following President Madison’s message, 
duties on cotton and woolen goods were 
raised to 25 and 30 per cent. by the Act of 
1816 as against 5 per cent. and 7'% per cent. 
in Hamilton’s day. Duties on other goods 
were advanced in a similar manner, so that 
by 1821 the average duty on all dutiable im- 
ports was nearly 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Still manufacturers pressed for more and 
more in the well-known French maxim that 
lappctit vient en mangeant. The bill of 
1824 brought forth the famous debates in 
which Henry Clay and Daniel Webster took 
a leading part. In his masterly speech which 
lasted two days, Clay did not add a single 
new argument for protection but coined the 
jingo phrase of protection being an “Ameri- 
can policy,” which brought forth the stinging 
rebuke from Webster, who in his equally 
able, less brilliant, but more profound speech 
had no difficulty in pointing out that the 
policy Clay called American was but a blind 
imitation of the moth-eaten European custom 
of restriction and repression. He, too, made 
a prophetic assertion that England, to which 
Clay pointed for his moral, was on the eve 
of abandoning her old protectionist policy 
and of entering upon an era of free trade. 


WAGES AND THE TARIFF 


Like their predecessors, neither Clay nor 
the more moderately protectionist Webster 
dreamed of defending the policy on the 
ground that it was needed to maintain the 
American standard of wages. In those days 
of an inexhaustible public domain which 
beckoned invitingly to every able-bodied man 
the cause of high wages in the United States 
was patent to all. But the high wages did 
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not spell disaster to American industry in 
Clay’s eyes. On the contrary, like Hamil- 
ton, he called attention to the increased use 
of labor-saving machinery as a powerful fac- 
tor in both supplanting human labor and 
reducing its cost. He pointed to the strik- 
ing example of Great Britain which, in spite 
of her smaller population and higher priced 
labor, was able to force upon the countless 
millions of Asia the products of her factories 
and mills through their greater cheapness. 


“INFANT INDUSTRIES” 
From 1816 to 1840 the infant-industry 


argument formed the chief stock in trade of 
the protectionists. “Toward the end of that 
period it was felt that the principal industries 
had emerged from the stage of infancy. As 
early as 1833 the revulsion in feeling created 
by the act of 1832, which led to South Caro- 
lina’s attempted secession, resulted in the 
enactment of Clay’s Compromise bill, which 
provided for the gradual reduction of the 
tariff until no duties were to exceed 20 per 
cent. ad valorem after 1842. 

In 1840 the protectionists, hard pressed in 
their struggle with the South, found a god- 
send in a young agitator whose name was 
Horace Greeley. It was Greeley who con- 
ceived the idea of turning the tariff to the 
benefit of labor, which the Republican party 
later took up. As Professor Commons has 
well said, the Whig idea of protection was 
that of protection to capital, while the Repub- 
lican theory became one of protection to labor. 


GREELEY’S THEORY OF PROTECTION TO LABOR 


Greeley’s message came at a time when the 
old Whig party had lost its hold upon the 
people, and the young Republican party, just 
as anxious to continue the policy of protec- 
tion for the industrial States in the North 
and West, from which it drew its strength, 
fell in with the more democratic spirit of 
the age and subsequently adopted Greeley’s 
appeal to labor. Apparently the manufac- 
turers, who otherwise combated all attempts 
on the part of labor unions to raise wages, 
were not scared by the newly discovered 
virtue of the tariff. In fact, for once they 
seemed to rejoice in the prospects of higher 
wages for their hands. Perhaps Secretary 
Walker’s remarks in his report to Congress 
in December, 1845, throw some light on the 
causes of this altruistic attitude: 


An appeal has been made to the poor by the 
friends of protection, on the ground that it aug- 
A protective tariff is 
regarding the enhancement 


ments the wages of labor. 


a question of the 
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profits of capital. That is its object, and not to 
augment the wages of labor -vhich would reduce 
those profits. 


WAR-TIME TARIFFS 


Neither the infant-industry argument be- 
fore 1840 nor that for protection to labor 
since that year were instrumental in forcing 
duties to the high level they reached through 
the financial necessities of the Civil War. In 
1840 the average duty on dutiable imports 
was slightly over 30 per cent. In 1850 
under the Walker tariff it declined to less 
than 26 per cent. On the eve of the war 
under the Act of 1857, it fell to less than 
19 per cent., a rate which to this day forms 
the low-water mark in American tariff his- 
tory over a period of nearly a century. 


DUTIES UP TO 50 PER CENT. 


The very next year, as the cannon roared 
and destroyed untold wealth, the duty rose, 
as if to feed the liberated furies, to nearly 
double that rate, and by 1866 it exceeded 
48 per cent., a rate which formed the high- 
water mark in our tariff history until the 
enactment of the McKinley act, when the 
average duty reached 50 per cent. 

This brings us to our own time. In spite 
of repeated promises to reduce the war tariff 
which had avowedly been raised not on the 
ground of needed protection, but solely to 
furnish much-needed revenue, the duties con- 
tinued to remain at an extraordinary high 
level. The short period of three years (1894- 
97) which marked the existence of the Wil- 
son tariff did not change matters to any ap- 
preciable extent, the average ad valorem rate 
being about 40 per cent. under that act. 
The scandals connected with the enactment 
of that tariff are too fresh in the minds of 
the public to warrant repetition. It was the 
tariff which Grover Cleveland, refusing to 
sign it, branded as a betrayal of the people. 
It demonstrated the insidious and corrupting 
influence which is usually engendered by the 
use of public power for private benefit. 


THE NEW ERA 


As long as the most powerful private in- 
terest felt benefited by the tariff policy, half 
a century of effort failed to upset it. Wheth- 
er because of protection or in spite of it, 
the half-century of most rampant protec- 
tionism has been one of unparalleled indus- 
trial growth and accumulation of wealth un- 
rivaled in the world’s history. ‘The wonder- 
ful achievement of American industry was 
accompanied by an equally unparalleled con- 
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centration of wealth, a control of the basic 
industries and transportation systems of the 
country, and a rise of prices of the neces- 
saries of life which exceeded the increase of 
nominal wages. If the discontent had re- 
mained confined among farmers, small busi- 
ness men, and wage-earners, it is a matter 
of speculation as to when it might have suc- 
ceeded in effecting a change in our tariff 
policy, if it had succeeded at all. But the 
quantitative growth of our industry brought 
with it, as is usually the case, also a quali- 
tative change, a change which the most 
far-seeing among the manufacturers them- 
selves have perceived. ‘They felt that the 
high protective tariff had become more of a 
hindrance than a help in their business. 
Madison’s dream had come true. We ceased 
being hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the rest of the world and began to sup- 
ply the markets of the world with increasing 
quantities of manufactured goods. These 
goods were of superior quality and inferior 
price in spite of our high money wages, thus 
realizing the prophecies of Hamilton and 
Clay. 

BENEFICIARIES OF THE TARIFF TURN 

AGAINST IT 

But the realization of the dreams of our 
early protectionists brought with it new prob- 
lems. On the one hand, the people had 
been disappointed ; the infant industries, hav- 
ing grown to giant stature, refused to sur- 
render a jot or tittle of the protection they 
had enjoyed, contrary to assurances which 
had been given when the policy of protection 
was being weighed in the balance; domestic 
competition had failed to reduce prices in so 
many instances, for the simple reason that, 
sheltered from foreign competition, Ameri- 
can manufacturers combined among them- 
selves to keep up prices. On the other hand, 
the advent of American competition in the 
world markets, accompanied by prohibitive 
duties on foreign goods in American ports, 
drew forth retaliating measures on the part 
of foreign nations. For the first time 
American manufacturers as well as farmers 
began to feel the injurious effect of the 
tariff on their own business. Manufacturers 
of more highly finished products began to feel 
the pinch of high prices on their raw mate- 
rials which they had to obtain from the 
highly protected and trustified basic in- 
dustries. 

Hence the new factor in the movement for 
tariff reform which has culminated in the 
present tariff revision: The formation of the 


American Reciprocal Tariff League, headed 
by Alvin H. Sanders, later a member of 
President Taft’s Tariff Board, and the 
launching of the movement for tariff re- 
vision downward by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, headed by Herbert E. 
Miles, a manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery. ‘The former organization had its 
backing chiefly among farmers, shipping 
circles and large manufacturing concerns in- 
terested in foreign trade. ‘Their ruling idea 
was the negotiation of reciprocity treaties 
which would open foreign markets to our 
products in return for mutual tariff conces- 
sions. ‘The Manufacturers’ Association, on 
the other hand, demanded the revision of the 
tariff with a view to reducing rates on over- 
protected, trust-controlled products which 
they used as raw materials in their factories. 
They realized that, once aroused, the people 
would not stop at the cruder products which 
are only used by manufacturers, but would 
in all likelihood go the full length of the 
tariff and reduce the rates on articles used 
by the ultimate consumer. -But they were 
prepared to give up a part of their own pro- 
tection in return for the relief they would 
obtain. They could do so without appre- 
ciable sacrifice for the reason that competition 
among themselves deprived them of the 
greater part of the benefit which the tariff 
held out to them in theory, while the trusts 
were able to levy toll on them to the extent 
of the tariff duties, owing to their control of 
the domestic market. 

The two movements started independently, 
one to achieve better trade terms abroad 
through reciprocity, the other to reduce the 
tariff through a more equitable adjustment 
of rates on products at different stages of 
manufacture, met on common ground and 
joined forces. Out of this, as a_ logical 
sequence, came later the demand for a scien- 
tific, permanent tariff commission. It was 
this movement, started behind the breast- 
works of the citadel of protection nursing its 
strength from protection’s own bosom, that 
broke the formerly solid phalanx of pro- 
tected interests, and led to its rout. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRANSFORMATION 

It would be an error to assume from this 
cursory sketch of a movement of such magni- 
tude and wide ramification that the recent 
change has been merely the result of strat- 
egy. What is to prevent a realignment of 
forces, it may be asked, that would destroy 
the new equilibrium, reconcile the members 
of the protected family, take advantage of 
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a new industrial depression with the re- 
sultant popular unrest, in order once more 
to regain the reins of government and re- 
store protection to yet dizzier heights, as 
was done in 1897? 

History repeats itself only under similar 
conditions. Is our industrial situation similar 
to what it was in the heyday of protection? 
If it were, there would have been no revolt 
among the manufacturers and farmers which 
we have witnessed. A few facts and figures 
will help to convey a concrete impression of 
the transformation we have undergone as 
an industrial nation. 

In 1860, before the outbreak of the Civil 
War, nearly one-half of our imports consist- 
ed of manufactured articles ready for con- 
sumption; last year less than 22 per cent. of 
our imports were of that class. In 1860 
materials imported for use in manufacturing 
industries constituted but a little over one- 
fifth of our total imports; last year the ever- 
growing needs of our industries absorbed 
more than half (51 per cent.) of all our 
imports. 

When alarm is raised at the enormous 
growth of our imports, which passed the bil- 
lion-dollar mark ten years ago, it is well 
to bear in mind that more than one-half of 
these are brought in by or for our manufac- 
turers to feed the factories and mills with 
necessary raw materials. Far from signify- 
ing a dangerous invasion of our markets, 
they are an indication of the marvelous 
growth of our industries. Hence, by the 
way, the explanation why one protectionist 
bill after another results in an extension of 
our free list; it is to furnish free materials 
to our protected industries. 


OUR EXPORTS CHANGED FROM RAW MaA- 
TERIALS TO MANUFACTURES 


While taking larger quantities of raw and 
semi-manufactured materials for their own 
use, our industries are in turn supplying the 
outside world with ever larger quantities of 
manufactured goods. Adding together the 
figures given by the Bureau of Statistics un- 
der the groups of “foodstuffs partly or wholly 
prepared,” “manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing” and “manufactures ready for 
consumption,” all of which are products of 
our factories and mills, we find this enormous 
growth in our exports of manufactured 
goods: 1860, $87,000,000; 1880, $315,- 
000,000 ; 1900, $803,000,000 ; 1910, $1,026,- 
000,000, our exports of manufactures for the 
first time crossing the billion-dollar mark 


that year; 1912, $1,339,000,000. Stupendous 
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as these figures are, their true significance 
can only be grasped when studied in their 
relation to our other exports: In 1860 more 
than 72 per cent., or nearly three-fourths, of 
our exports consisted of crude materials, 
foodstuffs in crude condition and food ani- 
mals, while only about a fourth of our ex- 
ports consisted of wholly or partly manufac- 
tured goods; to-day the situation is almost 
reversed; last year 61 per cent., or almost 
two-thirds, of our exports, consisted of*man- 
ufactures, while less than 38 per cent. was 
made up of crude products. 


IMPORTS COMPARED WITH EXPORTS 


A still more striking comparison bearing 
on our ability to compete with foreign coun- 
tries is obtained by comparing the total im- 
ports of wholly or partly manufactured com- 
modities with our exports of the same class 
of goods. ‘Taking last year’s figures, we 
find that while our total imports of manu- 
factured or semi-manufactured goods amount- 
ed to less than $850,000,000 in value, our 
exports exceeded that figure by more than 
50 per cent., being valued, as previously 
stated, at $1,339,000,000. In spite of the 
numerous reductions of duty and transfers 
of articles from the dutiable to the free list 
there are scores of commodities left on the 
dutiable list of which we export greater 
quantities than we import. ‘They include 
almost every variety of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, from heavy structural iron of many 
kinds, boiler plate, tin plate, steel rods, iron 
and steel wire, to highly finished products 
like automobiles, bicycles and motorcycles, 
hardware, railway rolling stock, sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, cash registers, watch 
movements, etc. Similar instances are to be 
found in practically every schedule of the 
tariff. 

An examination of the figures shows that 
in the case of about one-third of the dutiable 
items the imports amount to less than 10 
per cent of our domestic production. The 
instances in which the proportion is less 
than 5 per cent. are very numerous. ‘This 
is also borne out by comparing our total 
dutiable imports with our domestic produc- 
tion. According to the last census, the net 
value of our manufactured products in 1909, 
after deducting duplications caused by the 
transfer of the finished products of one in- 
dustry to the raw materials of another, ex- 
ceeded $8,500,000,000 in value. Adding to 
that the value of our agricultural products, 
including raw wool, animals and crops, as 
well as the products of the mines, we get a 
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total of $18,200,000,000. During the same 
year our total dutiable imports of every kind 
amounted to $712,000,000, or less than 4 per 
cent. of our domestic production. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


This is no less true when we consider sep- 
arately important items in our national econ- 
omy. Our imports of cotton yarn amount 
to four-tenths of 1 per cent. of our domestic 
prodaiction. Our imports of cotton cloth in 
1909, the census year preceding the enact- 
ment of the Payne-Aldrich Act, amounted to 
$10,000,000, as against exports of over $21,- 
000,000, or more than double the value of 
the imports and a domestic production valued 
at more than forty-two times the value of 
the imports. We have nearly one-fourth of 
the world’s cotton spindles, being second to 
England alone, and having more spindles 
than Germany, Russia and France combined. 
Our mills consume more raw cotton than 
those of any other country in the world. We 
have been threatened with the bugaboo of 
cheap labor of British India, China and 
Japan, which, combined, had 9,250,000 spin- 
dles in 1911 as against our 29,500,000. The 
report of the ‘Tariff Board demonstrated 
the fact that in spite of her 15 to 40 cents 
a day spinners and weavers, Japan’s cost 
of production of cotton cloth was higher than 
that of the United States. 


WOOL, COAL, STEEL 


Taking the pet of our tariff, the woolen 
industry, the imports during the last census 
year (1909) of all manufactures of wool 
amounted to less than $24,000,000 as against 
a domestic production of over $507,000,000, 
or less than 5 per cent. We produce as 
much coal as Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Belgium and Austria combined, 
which comprises the bulk of the coal-pro- 
ducing countries of the world. Our _ out- 
put of iron ore of 57,000,000 tons is equal 
to the combined output of Great Britain, 
Germany and France; our production of 
pig iron, amounting to 27,000,000 tons, is 
almost equal to the combined production of 
these three countries. Our annual output of 
26,000,000 tons of steel almost equals the 
combined products of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Austria-Hungary, Belgium 
and Russia, which includes practically the 
bulk of the world’s output. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


These instances could be multiplied ten- 
fold; but without wearying the reader with 


an endless procession of figures, enough, it is 
hoped, has been said to indicate our trans- 
formation from a nation of consumers of 
foreign manufactures to one which can not 
only supply its own needs in that field, but 
can produce a surplus for the world’s con- 
sumption in competition with the alleged 
cheaper labor of foreign countries. 

Yet all of these articles have been taxed 
hitherto on the theory that we needed the 
duties to protect our markets from being 
swamped by the output of the pauper labor 
of the rest of the world. Only a few of 
these have been put on the free list in the 
new tariff, and as to a part even of these few, 
the Senate and the House have been at odds 
for fear that the revenue would suffer. 

The figures quoted above show that the 
world could not swamp us with these prod- 
ucts without depriving itself of these neces- 
sities of modern life. Furthermore, the 
Tariff Board reports have demonstrated con- 
clusively that the “pauper labor” of the 
world is not necessarily cheaper when its 
value is measured in terms of output and 
not merely of wages paid. 

Stimulated to greater efficiency by in- 
creased potential competition from abroad, 
our industries will furnish more brilliant il- 
lustrations of enhanced efficiency than they 
have in the past, and thereby add to the al- 
ready formidable list of highly finished goods 
in which we can compete in the world’s mar- 
kets. Under these conditions protectionists 
will find it increasingly difficult te demon- 
strate the necessity of a protective tariff on 
articles of this kind. -A rational regard for 
their own interests must dictate to our manu- 
facturers, the chief beneficiaries of protec- 
tion in the past, the necessity of cultivating 
a friendly disposition on the part of foreign 
nations and of avoiding all measures which 
may provoke retaliation. It is the policy 
which enlightened selfishness has induced the 
industrial nations of Europe to adopt under 
similar conditions. It is the policy which 
is responsible for the fact that protective 
countries like France and Germany have a 
tariff on dutiable imports which averages 
about 19 per cent. ad valorem as against our 
41 and impels them to eagerly solicit re- 
ciprocal trade concessions as against our ex- 
clusive alcofness. 


THE INCOME TAX 


The new tariff, in response to an impera- 
tive mandate from the people, provides for 
a tax on the incomes of the well-to-do. As 
a new means of providing revenue for the 
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Government its portent is nothing short of 
revolutionary. ‘Lhe Democratic party has 
hitherto characterized the tariff as robbery. 
Mr. Underwood, Mr. Simmons, and all the 
prominent leaders responsible for the new 
tariff have waxed eloquent in the denuncia- 
tion of the hardships and misery which the 
tariff causes the people by falling heaviest 
on the necessities of the poor. ‘Their only 
justification for continuing the levying of 
duties has been the need of Government 
revenue. On the other hand, moderate pro- 
tectionists represented by the progressive wing 
in Congress, while recognizing the hardship 
caused by the tariff to those who can least 
afford to bear it, find its one justification in 
the protection which they believe the tariff 
affords in maintaining a high standard of 
living for the American workingman. 

Senator La Follette, in the last Congress, 
and Senator Cummins, in the present, have 
both declared on the floor of the Senate that 
in every instance where a protective duty has 
been demonstrated to be unnecessary. they 
are prepared to vote for its transfer to the 
free list. No consideration of Government 
revenue would justify in their eyes the taxing 
of the necessities of the poor after the 
amended Constitution has placed in the hands 
of Congress the ready means of raising reve- 
nue by taxing the incomes of the rich. 


The debate in the Senate over the amend- 
ments proposed by Senators Bristow and La 
Follette to raise the tax gradually on higher 
incomes up to 10 per cent. is but a fore- 
runner of more stirring events in the near 
future. The conservative Democrats, who 
had the support of the conservative Re- 
publicans in voting down the amendments 
of the Progressives, regarded a 10 per cent. 
tax on incomes exceeding a million dollars 
a year as a punitive tax on wealth. The 
same Senators had no hesitation in voting for 
duties two, three, and four times as high, 
which in the aggregate will reduce the income 
of the workingman and the farmer to a 
greater extent than 10 per cent. if the asser- 
tions made by these very Senators as to the 
effect of the tariff on the cost of living are 
true. 

With the income tax once established and 
the interest of the average citizen aroused, 
the tendency in taxation reform is likely to 
be in the direction of reduction, if not ulti- 
mate elimination, of the indirect tariff tax on 
necessities and the gradual increase of direct 
taxation of incomes. ‘The latter will prob- 
ably extend to lower incomes than those 
affected by the present bill, and are sure to 
be increased on the higher incomes over and 
above the rates adopted by the present Con- 
gress, 
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THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 


A MEETING-PLACE FOR THE 
WORLD’S PEACEMAKERS 


BY THE HON. OSCAR 5S. STRAUS 


(American Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague) 


ITHIN the past few weeks three 
notable international pacifist events 
have taken place, the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of International Law at Oxford, the 
Dedication of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague, and also at The Hague the Assembly 
of the International Parliamentary Union. 
The 28th of August, 1913, will mark an 
epoch in the development of the spirit of 
peace and of the peace ideal, as on that date 
there was dedicated at The Hague the mag- 
nificent and stately peace palace of the na- 
tions—the visible and concrete embodiment 
of the spirit which will dominate the future 
relations of nations—peace and justice. 

This building, beautiful as it is and 
worthy to stand among the many notable ex- 
amples of medieval structures which adorn 
the capital of the Netherlands, is notable for 
the fact that it vitalizes an ideal, which, 
through a vista of more than 3000 years, 
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comes down to us from the prophets of Is- 
rael. Here we find the remote inspiration 
for this structure. 

The immediate incidents which caused the 
laying of the corner-stone arose out of the 
following circumstances: Shortly after the 
close of the first Hague Conference of 1899 
the late Professor Martens, the distinguished 
Russian international jurist and arbitrator, 
called upon Mr. Andrew D. White, then 
American ambassador in Berlin, who had re- 
cently been the chairman of the American 
delegation to that Conference; they discussed 
together the desirability of a building at The 
Hague which should serve as a “Palace of 
Justice” for the International Tribune and 
also as a place of meeting for future inter- 
national conferences. 

Dr. White, who has always been accus- 
tomed to look upon human problems with a 
large vision, as is shown by his distinguished 
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public career, and in all his writings, notably 
in his great work, “The Conflict Between 
Science and Theology,” presented this idea 
to Andrew Carnegie, “who” (to quote Dr. 
White), “looks at the world in a large way.” 
Mr. Carnegie, shortly thereafter, invited 
Dr. White to visit him at Skibo. ‘The orig- 
inal idea,” says Dr. White, “had developed 
into something far greater. “The Peace Pal- 
ace at The Hague began to reappear in a 
new glory—as a pledge and sign of a better 
future for the world. Then there came from 
Carnegie the words which assured his great 
gift to the nations—the creation of a center 
as a symbol of a world’s desire for peace and 
good will to men.” 

I am writing this from The Hague. I 
have just returned from the solemn and im- 
pressive ceremonies for the dedication of the 
Peace Palace. The great Conference Hall 
and the galleries were filled with the repre- 
sentatives of the nations—the diplomatic 
corps, about forty of the members of the per- 
manent court, the members of the States Gen- 
eral of Holland, and many ladies, in the pres- 
ence of the Queen, Prince Henry, and the 
Queen Mother. Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie 
sat on the right of the royal party. It was 
an imposing assembly. ‘The avenues sur- 
rounding the palace were filled with thou- 
sands of interested and orderly people. The 
whole city was decorated in festive draperies 
and with floral arches. The day was beauti- 


ful, and the sun shed its genial glow over all. 

The ceremonies opened by the singing of 
anthems by the choir from Amsterdam. The 
president of the Carnegie Building Founda- 
tion, the Venerable Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, 
tormer Minister for Foreign Affairs, deliv- 
ered in French an historical address, point- 
ing out the blessings of international arbi- 
tration, which, he emphasized, depended for 
its success upon the spirit and honor of the 
nations, and that a permanent building was 
needed to give expression to the ideals of 
Peace and to vitalize the imagination of the 
world’s peoples. 

Mr. Van Swinderen, the retiring Dutch 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in another ora- 
tion accepted the custody of the building. 
He stated that although arbitration as a 
means of settling international differences is 
no new thing, it is only within the last dozen 
years that it has been placed on a solid basis. 
Then, turning to Mr. Carnegie and speak- 
ing in English, he said: ‘The man with 
the generous heart, the giving hand and the 
noble ideals who had presented the highest 
and most impressive illustration of capital, 
the product of his strenuous labor, had placed 
it to the credit of humanity, in the name of 
the civilized Powers of the world.” 

The choir then closed the ceremonies by 
singing the anthem, ‘“‘Vaterland.”’ 

As Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, with the 
American Minister and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, 


























THE PALACE FROM THE WATER SIDE 


left the building in the automobile to return 
to the Legation they were greeted with 
hearty applause by the great crowds that 
filled the broad avenues. 

In the evening The Hague was brilliantly 
iliuminated with arches of light. A banquet 
was given at the Binnenhof in the Great Hall 
of Knights by the Minister. of Foreign Af- 
fairs in the name of the Government of the 
Netherlands to Mr. Carnegie, at which were 
present the officials and notabilities who at- 
tended the ceremonies, after which Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnegie and those present at the ban- 
quet were given a reception and received 
in audience by the Queen at the Royal Pal- 
ace. Perhaps it may not be an exaggeration 
to say that this event, the dedication of the 
Peace Palace, signalizes, if not the fulfil- 
ment, at any rate an important onward step 
in the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy. 

Notwithstanding the terrible conflicts that 
so recently have bathed in blood ‘Turkey and 
the Balkan lands, the cockpit for the past 
hundred years of the troublesome Eastern 
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question, it is more than probable, had this 
war broken out even a generation ago, it 
would have drawn into deadly conflict the 
Great Powers of Europe. That this was 
avoided was due to that spirit of peace which 
our generation has done so much to vitalize, 
and which materially served as a restraint 
upon the chancelleries of Europe. 

Now peace has a habitation, and for the 
first time in the history of nations she has a 
royal and permanent abode, portraying there 
is a middle course which will preserve na- 
tional honor and that there is an alternative 
between war and national humiliation. 

In the first instance, this Temple of Peace 
will serve as a guardian for the Netherlands, 
more powerful than if the Commonwealth 
possessed the strongest army and navy in the 
world. At last the epoch-making work of 
Hugo Grotius has been crowned in the land 

















FORMAL GARDENS OF THE PALACE GROUNDS 
of his birth, and his ideals, to bring the na- 
tions under the majesty of the law, will have 
a lasting and living monument in the 
Temple of Peace whose spirit will radiate 
with increasing influence throughout the 
world. Within her portals Humanity will 
ever sit enthroned, with Truth and Justice 
to guide her into the paths of Peace. 

We frequently hear criticisms regarding 
the Court of Arbitration, which was estab- 
lished by the first Hague Conference,’ and 
whose functions were enlarged by the second 


-Hague Conference, that it would serve a 


much more useful purpose if it were trans- 
formed into or replaced by a judicial court. 
I am unable to agree with such critics, for 
the reason that most of the differences be- 
tween nations are not of a judicial nature— 
so-called questions of honor seldom if ever 
are. A Tribunal of Arbitration whose ju- 
risdiction is unlimited is broad enough to 
cover and to take cognizance of any and 
every question arising between nations. 














HANSEN, AMERICA’S FIRST PLANT 
EXPLORER 


THE ROMANCE OF BRINGING SIBERIAN ALFALFA TO DAKOTA 
BY WILLIAM P. KIRKWOOD 


HE middle northwestern States have be- 

come tremendously interested in the al- 
falfa problem. They see in this wonderful 
forage the basis of more stable and profitable 
farming. But they have had trouble to find 
just the hardy kinds of the plant needed to 
meet rigorous climatic conditions. A cam- 
paign now well under way in South Dakota 
—to grow alfalfas widely and especially to 
reclaim the high-and-dry lands of the State 
with alfalfas obtained from Siberia and 
Russia—is, therefore, of the utmost. signifi- 
cance to Western agriculture. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most significant movements 
in agriculture to-day. 

The great importance of the movement 
lies in the tremendous value of alfalfa as a 
forage for practically every kind of live- 
stock. Alfalfa grows luxuriantly, giving 
abundant yields, it is rich in protein, it is 
extremely palatable, it gathers nitrogen 
abundantly, it renovates the soil and pro- 
vides better conditions tor succeeding crops, 
and it is long-lived. It has been the chief sup- 
port of great peoples in the region between 
the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
famous for its herds since long before the 
Christian era. By helping to restore the live- 
stock industry of the western uplands it will 
directly enhance the wealth of the West. 
But livestock means improved soil conditions, 
and these spell better crops of different va- 
rieties. Consequently alfalfa not only means 
more stock-raising but more crop-raising, and 
greater general prosperity wherever it can be 
grown. It has been proved that the Rus- 
sian and Siberian alfalfas can be grown on 
the high-and-dry uplands. Hence the effort 
to extend the alfalfa areas over these regions, 
if successful, means immensely increased 
prosperity. It is little wonder the people of 
the Middle Northwest are interested. 

The campaign is in charge of Professor 
N. E. Hansen, who has made a compre- 
hensive study of the alfalfas of the world 
in their native habitats, in Russia, Siberia, 
Manchuria, Turkestan, the Mediterranean 





countries, and in the United States, and is 
the nation’s foremost authority on the whole 
subject. Professor Hansen is vice-director 
and horticulturist of the South Dakota 
Experiment Station connected with the South 
Dakota College of Agriculture and Mechanic 

















WHO HAS INTRO- 
ALFALFAS 


PROFESSOR NIELS E. HANSEN, 
DUCED THE TURKESTAN AND SIBERIAN 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Arts, at Brookings. It was he who brought 
from Siberia and Russia the alfalfas on which 
South Dakota is basing its hopes of solving 
the great forage problem of our North- 
west. 

Protessor Hansen believes that even 
rough lands of the high-and-dry kind in the 
northwest of our country can be made valu- 
able—possibly worth one hundred dollars an 
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belt on this continent and 
of a drouth-resistant and 
cold-resistant forage for the 
high-and-dry uplands. It 
is upon experiments with 
these new alfalfas that men 
and women who have been 
trying to subjugate dry, 
cold areas are now building 
their hopes. 

Professor Hansen is the 
kind of a man who, having 
set himself a task, never 
lets go until the work is fin- 
ished. He is a quiet man, 
but his mind teems with 
problems, and he talks read- 
ily enough with those who 
show a genuine interest, 
now and then flashing out 
an epigram to clinch a 
point. Thoroughly logical, 
he is yet finely imaginative. 
He grasps facts quickly, 
correlates them, and then 








ROOTS OF CHERNO AND COMMON ALFALFAS 


(1, One-year-old Cherno plant of the kind transplanted; 2, Cherno after 
i plant of common alfalfa 


one season from the time of transplanting; 3, Old 
from an eleven-year-old field) 


acre—if they can be made to grow alfalfas. 
The success of South Dakota’s campaign, 
which already is assured through the co- 
operative work of some fifteen hundred farm- 
ers under the Professor’s direction, will, 
therefore, point the way to the profitable use 
of millions upon millions of acres of uplands 
in the vast region between the Mississippi and 
the Missouri rivers on the east, and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and from 
the Panhandle of Texas on the south far 
to the northward. This will mean reclama- 
tion of a high order and on an immense 
scale, where irrigation is quite out of the 
question. 

Alfalfas for such areas had long been 
dreamed of but never realized in this coun- 
try. From the Panhandle of Texas, from 
Oklahoma, from western Kansas, from Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, and elsewhere, came 
the cry for something of the kind, but in vain. 
The common alfalfas would not do. Unless 
provided with ample moisture in the sum- 
mer and covered with a blanket of snow in 
the winter they would die out. A hardier 
variety must be found. ‘Then came Pro- 
fessor Hansen, with a new philosophy of 
plant life and the discovery of hardy alfalfas 
in Russia and in the heart of Asia, giving 
promise of a vast extension of the alfalfa 


draws original and some- 
times startling conclusions. 
Along with all of this you 
find a keen sense of humor 
and a splendid large-heartedness, an interest 
in the general welfare that is wholesome and 
strong without being depressingly serious. 
Yet his devotion to his work as applied to the 
needs of his fellow-beings is altogether evi- 
dent. In other words, you read in the man 
an unfaltering consecration to service. He 
might make fortunes, with his stores of sci- 
entific knowledge and his inventive genius in 
the field of horticulture. Instead, he practi- 
cally gives the use of these things for the 
common good. ‘Then, too, he is possessed of 
an unwavering will that can be patient to 
the limit where patience is needed — and 
much is required of it in such work as his— 
but that is fearless and facing new issues 
and quick to surmount or to cut through 
obstacles. 

There, then, you have something of the 
problem and of the man. How the two 
came together is one of the romances of 
modern science as applied to agriculture. In 
order that South Dakota’s problem may be 
the better understood, the story must be 
briefly outlined. 

Professor Hansen was born near Ribe, 
Denmark, in 1866. He came of sturdy 
ancestry. His father, an artist who had 
also proved himself a valiant soldier, came 
to the United States with his family in 1873, 
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PLANTING ALFALFA BY MACHINE 


(A tobacco planter adapted by Professor 
and in 1876 settled at Des Moines, Iowa. 
In time his son, Niels, became a student 
in the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames. 
There he came under the influence of Pro- 
fessor J. L. Budd, a horticulturist who had 
the faculty of awakening the creative instinct 
in men, and decided to give his life to a 
study of horticulture. 

One of the problems that engaged his at- 
tention at once was that of increasing the 
list of orchard and small fruits for the 
Northwest. Other men were trying to work 
out the same problem by seeking to accli- 
matize fruits from regions to the southward. 
But they were making infinitely slow prog- 
ress, and before long the young man decided 
that they were on the wrong track. He 
came to believe that “plants (perennials) 
cannot be brought to endure a greater de- 
gree of cold to any noteworthy extent; that 
hardiness cannot be bred into plants by se- 
lection alone.” In this, as a young assistant 
professor at Ames, he was making a daring 
departure from accepted beliefs, but he was 
not afraid of that kind of thing if he felt 
he had reason and experience with him. He 
believed, however, that hardiness could be 
put into a tender plant by crossing, or rather 
that by crossing a tender plant with a hardy 
one the luxuriance of the one and the hardi- 
ness of the other could be combined in a 
new variety; that thus a hardy plant could 
be literally invented. This was the Pro- 
fessor’s new philosophy of plant life. 


Hansen for use in transplanting alfalfa) 


And this new philosophy worked. In 
1895 Professor Hansen was called to head 
the department of horticulture at Brookings, 
almost beyond the frontier of the orchard 
and small-fruit belt of the Northwest. He 
immediately decided to try out his theory. 
Out on the prairies grew wild strawberries 
in abundance, and they were perfectly hardy. 
Many such plants were gathered, propagated, 
and selected with infinite care. Then the 
work of crossing with fine commercial va- 
rieties was begun. Among the results were 
strawberries of large and luscious type from 
vines that knew no fear of forty-below-zero 
weather out on the open prairies, even with- 
out a blanket of snow or of straw. Like 
experiments were made with raspberries, 
with plums in large numbers, and even with 
roses. And the work is still going on. 

The latest achievement of the kind, an- 
nounced only last spring, is the Waneta 
plum, a cross between the Apple plum, a 
large Japanese variety, originated by Luther 
Burbank, and the Terry, the largest native 
plum, originated by H. A. Terry, of Iowa. 
As grown at Brookings last year, this fruit 
was two inches in diameter, weighed two 
ounces, was of good red color, with a skin 
free from acerbity, and a delicious flavor. 
The tree, moreover, needs no coddling to 
keep it alive through extreme winter weather. 

In 1897 James Wilson, then Secretary of 
Agriculture, who had known Professor Han- 
sen at Ames, called upon him to go to Russia 
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SEMIPALATINSK ALFALFA (FROM SIBERIA) DEFIES 
DROUGHT 


(Plants after fourteen months’ drought, with less than 
five inches of rain, on dry upland gumbo) 


and Asia as the nation’s first plant explorer. 
He was to get drouth-resistant and cold- 
resistant plants of commercial value to sup- 
plement those of the Northwest or other 
parts of the United States. 

Having crossed through northern Europe 
and made his way eastward and then south- 
westward across Russia again, the Professor 
turned southward through ‘Transcaucasia, 
and then sailed over the Caspian Sea to the 
realms of the Turkoman. Here he came 
face to face with the problem in the dis- 
covery of a hardy alfalfa. 

It was almost like discovering a new con- 
tinent. Here was an alfalfa that nature, 
doubtless through thousands of years, had 
inured to drouth and cold. It held hardiness. 

Hardiness had been worked into it by na- 
ture’s slow processes as the plant had trav- 
eled with infinite pains from the southward ; 
perhaps in Persia, whereas the common al- 
falfas of the United States had traveled an- 
other way. These were taken from Persia 
to Greece in the fifth century B. C. Thence 
they were carried to Italy and Spain, and 
after that to South America, long after 
which they were brought to the southwestern 


States. They had never had an opportunity 
to spread northward through long centuries 
of time, becoming hardy by infinitely slow 
degrees, as had those of the part of Asia 
where Professor Hansen. had just made his 
discovery. With the discoverer’s philosophy 
of plant-hardiness, however, the hardiness of 
these new alfalfas could be transferred to 
other alfalfas, and a variety both luxuriant 
and hardy could be invented. That is, if this 
newly discovered alfalfa would not itself do 
as a successful forage in the Middle West 
of the United States. 

But the thing to do was to follow this 
new plant northward, and find out the home 
of the hardiest of the hardy. With this in 
mind he set out. He followed the trail 
across deserts, among wild and forbidding 
mountains, along routes infested by bandits, 
tracing it by caravan for 1300 miles to a 
latitude about level with St. Paul—45 de- 
grees north—in the very heart of Asia. The 
tale as he tells it is one that stirs the blood. 
Along the difficult way he interviewed na- 
tives, soldiers, and the horses in the markets. 
He and his company gathered seed by hand 
out on the steppes. “Then winter overtook 
him a little to the northwestward of the 
Chinese frontier, and, risking his life by 
exposure, he made a seven-hundred-mile dash 
northward to Omsk on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, whence he started westward with 
his precious freight of seeds. 

Twice afterward he went back to Asia. 
On his second trip, in 1906, he made another 
discovery quite as wonderful as his first— 
that, extending far north of the limits of the 
first hardy alfalfa he had found, “were three 
wild species with yellow flowers instead of 
blue, and that these were good forage plants 
in the driest and most severe regions of 
southern Siberia.” ‘The lateness of the sea- 
son, however, made it impossible to obtain 
the seed of more than one of these species. 
Another very important fact was that the 
regions of the blue-flowered and of the yel- 
low-flowered alfalfas overlapped, showing 
natural hybrids which suggested unlimited 
possibilities for the development of hybrids 
in the United States on the basis of Pro- 
fessor Hansen’s theory of plant hardiness. 
On his third trip, in 1908, the Professor 
obtained seeds of the two yellow-flowered 
alfalfas he had missed two years before, one 
in south-central Siberia, between the Irtish 
and Obi rivers, and the other some eighteen 
hundred miles to the eastward in Mongolian 
Manchuria. He also found that the north- 
eastern limit of the yellow-flowered alfalfas 
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SEMIPALATINSK ALFALFA AT THE SOUTH DAKOTA EXPERIMENT STATION, JUNE 20, 1912 
(One-year plants set in the spring of the preceding year, 1911) 


was somewhere in the vicinity of Verk- 
hoyansk, 68 degrees north, said to be the 
coldest spot on earth. The seed obtained, 
however—an epidemic of cholera being 
flouted in the search—came chiefly from 
latitudes 50 to 55. 

The question now is: What has been 
the outcome of experiments with these al- 
falfas in this country? An answer may be 
found in a bulletin issued by Professor Han- 
sen early this spring. Another may be seen 
in the fact that this summer South Dakota 
sent the Professor back to Siberia to get 
more seed, in order to hasten the spread of 
the forage throughout the State. But a 
glimpse of the results may be given. 

Professor Hansen having developed a suff- 
cient supply of seeds and plants by 1911— 
some of the best from a single spoonful of 
seed obtained in the East—the South Da- 
kota Legislature appropriated $1000 a year 
for two years to make possible a limited 
trial of the hardy alfalfas in every county 
in the State. In this the farmers were asked 
to codperate. “A problem of so vast im- 
portance,” said the Professor, “should not be 
left for any one man or for several men 
to solve.” The response on the part of the 
farmers was immediate. The bulletin men- 
tioned tells in part how they succeeded. 

G. A. Tracy, of Watertown, in eastern 
South Dakota, last fall reported on tests 


with Cherno alfalfa, one of the alfalfas 
brought to this country by Professor Hansen. 
The plants grew, seeded heavily in spite of 
extremely dry weather and the ravages of 
gray bugs, and left Mr. Tracy confident of 
the worth of the alfalfa. He says: “I am 
well pleased with this alfalfa, and think it 
will be worth millions to South Dakota as 
soon as we can raise seed enough to supply 
the demand.” -Fred Meidinger, of the north- 
central part of the State, having tested an- 
other variety, the Semipalatinsk from Si- 
beria, through the dry seasons of 1911 and 
1912, declared: “I wish I had ten acres 
instead of ten plants.” Henry L. Jeffries 
reported from Sansarc, west of the Missouri 
River, a region that gave almost no other 
crops at all in 1911 and 1912: “These 
plants have been directly the cause of keep- 
ing several people from moving away this 
year (1912). They have also put 
new life into old ranchmen, there being no 
native hay raised close by for several years. 
The stock eat the alfalfa very readily. 
pie We in the semi-arid belt in west- 
ern South Dakota have great faith in the 
ultimate outcome of the yellow-flowered al- 
falfas brought from Siberia, regardless: of 
the opinion of a few unpractical men.” 
Even up near Saskatoon, in the heart of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, trial was made of 
the Siberian alfalfas, with excellent results. 
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In February, 1912, F. Maclure Sclanders 
wrote to Professor Hansen: “This Siberian 
alfalfa has successfully withstood several 
very heavy cold snaps when the snowfall 
was too slight to afford it any material 
protection; in fact, I feel that our experience 
has fully justified your claims, and with 
your permission and codperation we intend to 
continue our efforts.” 

In short, the hardiness,—drouth-resistance 
and cold-resistance—of the various alfalfas 
has been proved again and again under most 
trying conditions. The plants have been 
found to be sturdy growers, that will stand 
pasturing, will come up again and again 
after being cut by hail, eaten off by rabbits, 
and trampled down and eaten by horses. 
Their palatibility has been proved convin- 
cingly; all sorts of stock thrive upon them. 
They produce seed prolifically. One plant 
of Cossack alfalfa in 1911 yielded three 
ounces of seeds, or 41,430. Moreover, five 
hundred stems to one plant has been found 
to be not uncommon. In fact, this number 
is becoming the South Dakota standard. 

With such results, there is little wonder 
that the interest of the people became in- 
tense, that alfalfa became one of South Da- 
kota’s main subjects of conversation. The 
demand was for more seed, and men were 
actually elected to the last legislature on al- 
falfa tickets, pledging their support for ap- 
propriations to extend alfalfa seed-growing 
and to get seed in other ways. 

In the meantime Professor Hansen was 
working upon this very problem of seed 
supply. He wished both to increase the seed 
grown and to make the available supply go 
as far as possible. He found one way of 
doing both things. He introduced the trans- 
planting of alfalfas by horsepower machinery. 
He had observed that the sowing of seed 
broadcast was wasteful. He did a little 
arithmetical problem, and discovered that by 
transplanting he could make one pound of 
seed go as far as eight hundred and forty 
go under the broadcast method of seeding. 
Experiment showed him also that by trans- 
planting, with the plants properly spaced ac- 
cording to conditions of soil, elevation, or 
moisture, the tap-roots could be broken up 
into lateral systems, giving stronger growths 
both for seed or hay. Transplanting meant 
nurseries, and to-day South Dakota as a 
State has nearly a score of these devoted 
wholly to alfalfas. The machine used by 


the Professor is an adapted tobacco planter, 
with which plants can be set at the rate 
of six thousand an hour. 
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So much progress had been made by the 
time the legislature of 1913 met that there 
was little difficulty in obtaining appropria- 
tions for further work. Whereas in 1911 
the legislature appropriated only $2000 for 
alfalfa work for the next biennial period, 
in 1913 the legislature appropriated $25,000 
to push the work. ‘This was provided for 
in two bills, in each of which appeared the 
name of Professor Hansen, one providing 
for $7500 a year for two years to further 
the production of alfalfa seed and to con- 
tinue experiments at home, and the other 
setting apart $10,000 to send Professor Han- 
sen to Russia and Siberia to get such supplies 
of seed as he could there. These two acts, 
with their tribute to Professor Hansen and 
his work, are, perhaps, the best evidence of 
the feeling throughout South Dakota toward 
the new alfalfas. 

The legislature having provided the funds, 
Professor Hansen pushed the campaign vig- 
orously. He saw to it that his nurseries 
were in shape for another summer’s work, 
and forced the business of transplanting, set- 
ting out more than five hundred thousand 
plants. ‘Then he packed his things and set 
out on a fourth trip to Siberia. ‘This time 
he knew just where to go. All of the seed 
experimented with in South Dakota came 
from definitely known localities. The best 
—those having given the best results— 
therefore, would be sought where they had 
been obtained before. 

But as a result of the year’s work both 
at home and abroad, South Dakota has 
taken a long step toward the final demon- 
stration of what can be done with the West’s 
high-and-dry lands by the use of alfalfas, 
and there are few familiar with the work 
who doubt the outcome. 

Professor Hansen years ago expressed 
the opinion that the alfalfas obtained in 
Russia and Asia would be of great value 
on the prairies of the Northwest, either in 
hay fields or scattered over the prairies to 
take their chances with other wild growths. 
This end, he felt, could be gained with the 
alfalfas as they were or else as they could 
be improved by hybridizing, until an ideal 
alfalfa was obtained, one combining the best 
points of the alfalfas of the world and that 
would not winter-kill under the severest 
conditions that can be found in the North- 
west. Ultimately, he believed, the hardy 
alfalfas would make alfalfa culture possible 
on this continent clear to the Arctic circle. 
Now, after years of experiment, he sees no 
reason for changing his views. 






































THE ““FONDATION THIERS” 





A UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 
BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


(Formerly United States Ambassador at Berlin) 


"TP ORAING a few steps from the elegant 
Avenue du Bois through the Rue Spon- 
tini into the Rond-Point Bugeaud,—an open 
space in the avenue of the same name extend- 
ing from the Place Victor Hugo to the Porte 
Dauphine,—the visitor to Paris suddenly 
finds himself confronted by a handsome three- 
story building of freestone surrounded by a 
walled garden, over whose elaborate iron- 
grilled gateway he reads the inscription: 








FONDATION - THIERS 





The name of the first President of the 
Third Republic at once attracts attention; 
but the word ‘Fondation’ does not disclose 
the nature of the institution, and no guide- 
book informs us whether it was founded by 
the distinguished French statesman and _ his- 
torian himself, or as a tribute on the part of 
others to his memory. 

We touch the brass sonnette at the door of 
the lodge on the left, which opens to admit 
us; but the immediate appearance of the con- 
cierge indicates that strangers are not indis- 
criminately allowed to enter, and we soon be- 
come aware that the “Fondation” is not, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, a public insti- 
tution. 


Oct.—5 











It is, in fact, neither a school nor a college, 
nor yet a sanatorium. It represents an idea 
born of a bitter experience, long deferred in 
execution, and finally realized through the 
love and sympathy of those whose most ear- 
nest wish was to accomplish the purpose and 
honor the memory of the great scholar and 
statesman who cherished the conception which 
the institution embodies. 

As a young man who had received his 
diploma from the University, Louis Adolphe 
Thiers found himself face to face with the 
problem of abandoning his ideals of scholar- 
ship and research or of enduring personal 
hardships that threatened to undermine his 
health and diminish his future usefulness. 
With a brave heart he made the necessary 
sacrifices, sometimes living literally upon 
bread and water, in order to obtain the books 
necessary for his studies. When in later life 
he became a celebrated writer, a minister of 
state, and finally President of the French Re- 
public, he never ceased to recall the priva- 
tions of his youth, and to meditate upon a 
plan for providing a certain number of meri- 
torious young men with the means of prose- 
cuting their favorite studies and arriving at 
eminence in them without the hard struggle 
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THE EMINENT FRENCH STATESMAN AND PRESI- 
DENT LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS 
(Who established the ‘“‘Fondation Thiers’’) 


and privations which had embittered his un- 
happy youth. 

Preoccupied until his death with important 
public duties, Thiers was never able to carry 
out his intention. Faithful to her husband’s 
noble purpose, Madame Thiers, at her death, 
made her sister, Mademoiselle Dosne, her re- 
siduary legatee, on condition that she should 
found an institution which would realize the 
dream of the great historian. 

With a spirit of devotion that entitles her 
to the highest praise, Mademoiselle Dosne 
resolved to execute in her own lifetime the 
trust imposed upon her, and to create a home 
for a limited number of young men, where, in 
perfect tranquillity, under the guidance of an 
accomplished director, and without anxiety 
regarding pecuniary matters, they might pass 
a number of years in prosecuting their re- 
searches, and thus be fitted for careers of dis- 
tinguished usefulness. In fulfilment of this 
resolve, the institution was founded by her 


in the year 1892. 
AN AMPLE ENDOWMENT 


In order to render this benefaction all that 
Monsieur Thiers had desired, this generous 
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lady not only surrendered her share in the 
fortune bequeathed to her, but gave the land 
on which the building was erected, which 
was valued at 1,500,000 francs—$300,000. 
The construction of the house cost more than 
1,000,000 francs in addition; thus making the 
property, when complete, represent more than 
2,500,000 francs. The endowment consists 
of about 4,000,000 francs, yielding an annual 
income of 150,000 francs, or $30,000. 

In preparing this home for scholarship no 
pains were spared to make it in all respects 
a worthy memorial to the great man whom it 
commemorates. Substantiality, elegance, and 
convenience are the dominant notes of this 
handsome structure. The library, though 
not large, is sumptuous; wainscoted with oak, 
decorated with a beautiful oak ceiling taken 
from M. Thiers’ private house, and contain- 
ing nearly 15,000 volumes, including many 
rare editions, under the care of an erudite 
librarian. The council-room, designed as the 
meeting-place of the representatives of the 
learned bodies that govern the institution, is 
a beautiful installation, opening on one side 
upon the garden, and decorated with a spa- 
cious mantel of sculptured marble, with a 
marble plaque on which are carved the names 
of the founders, and large oil portraits of 
Monsieur and Madame Thiers. 

Besides ample accommodations for the di- 
rector and his family, and fifteen bedrooms, 
with dressing-rooms, for the pensionnaires, 
there are a large refectory, wainscoted in oak, 
a smoking-room, a billiard-room, a fencing- 
room, and baths. 

The hospitality of this elegant home is 
shared by fifteen élite scholars, who are fur- 
nished with rooms and meals, with one hun- 
dred francs each per month for pocket-money, 
and with eighteen hundred francs on leaving 
the institution, besides provisions for travel, 
during three years of residence. 


HOW BENEFICIARIES ARE SELECTED 


The selection of the beneficiaries is not 
competitive, but left entirely to the director, 
with the advice and approval of the council 
of administration, composed of four eminent 
savants. At present these are M. Croiset, 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Paris; M. Ribot, 
member of the French Academy and of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
Senator, and former President of the Council 
of Ministers; M. Lippmann, member of the 
Academy of Sciences, and Professor in the 
Faculty of Sciences of. the University of 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE “ FONDATION THIERS ™ 


Paris, and M. Charmes, member of the 
French Academy, former Senator, and di- 
rector of the Revue des Deux-Mondes. 

There is connected with the “Fondation” 
no faculty of instruction. Each resident is 
allowed, when once admitted, to follow his 
own specialty, which may be any branch of 
knowledge,—science, literature, history, phi- 
losophy, law, or mathematics. He is free to 
seek aid outside, to make use of all the rich 
and manifold resources of Paris, and to pur- 
sue his researches in his own way; always, 
however, subject to the approval of the di- 
rector, whose abundant knowledge, wise 
counsel, and sympathetic guidance are at the 
young man’s disposal, and usually drawn 
upon with grateful appreciation. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE DIRECTOR 


It-is, therefore, of the highest importance 
that the director, upon whom so much re- 
sponsibility devolves, should be a man of wide 
culture, large experience, elevated character, 
and keen personal sympathies. ‘The “Fonda- 
tion” is at present under the direction of the 
eminent philosopher, M. Emile Boutroux, 
member of the French Academy and of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
and Honorary Professor in the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Paris. 

The selection of this distinguished scholar 
as director has obtained for the ‘Fondation 
Thiers” a wider recognition than it might 


otherwise have enjoyed. Well known and 
widely admired in France as an eloquent 
expounder of the history of philosophy and 
as an original contributor to philosophic 
thought, the lecture hall of Professor Bou- 
troux has been for many years crowded with 
appreciative listeners. His books are widely 
known and read. His profound and accurate 
scholarship in many fields and his long and 
intimate contact with academic life fit him in 
an exceptional manner for the guidance of 
young men in their advanced studies. 
Notwithstanding his devotion to high 
scholarship, M. Boutroux is by no means a 
mere cloistered student. An_ indefatigable 
worker, he is also fond of the society of men, 
and is much sought for as a speaker on im- 
portant occasions. Since his retirement from 
active connection with the university, he gives 
no regular lectures; but whenever he speaks 
the auditorium, no matter how capacious, is 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Habitually 
he uses no manuscript. ‘The outlines of his 
discourse, carefully prepared beforehand, are 
carried unerringly in his mind; and his per- 
fect mastery of lucid, picturesque, and grace- 
ful diction enables him to clothe his thoughts 
in a garb of exquisite beauty which gives to 
his profound reflections the appearance of un- 
studied simplicity. Probably no other living 
French scholar has been so often invited to 
speak in other countries, and none has been 
more widely honored. His first visit to the 
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EMILE BOUTROUX, DIRECTOR OF THE 
FONDATION 


PROF, 


United States,—when he delivered lectures 
at Harvard, Columbia, and other universi- 
ties, —is well remembered; and he has at 
other times been invited to England, Scot- 
land, Italy, Denmark, Holland, and other 
countries, where he has received the highest 
academic honors. It is most fitting, there- 
fore, that he should have been chosen to de- 
liver one of the principal addresses at the 
dedication of the new Graduate School of 
Princeton University during the month of 
October. His comprehension of American 
thought is well illustrated in his admirable 
discourse on La Pensée Américaine et la 
Pensée Francaise, delivered last winter at 
Paris in a course of public lectures organized 
by the Comité France-Amérique for the pur- 
pose of drawing more closely together the 
people of France and the people of the 
United States. 

It is fortunate for the young men who en- 
joy the privileges of the “Fondation Thiers” 
that they are not only in constant contact 
with the best intellectual traditions of France 
but are frequently brought in touch with 
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some of the most distinguished personages of 
foreign countries; for the home of the di- 
rector is, perhaps, the most cosmopolitan so- 
cial center of the French capital. Educated 
partly in Germany, M. Boutroux has person- 
ally known many of the most eminent think- 
ers of that country, whose language, as well 
as English, he speaks with a scholar’s com- 
prehension. No household in France is 
more sought out by foreigners, and nowhere 
are they more welcome. Few Americans of 
eminence in the world of thought and cul- 
ture visit Paris without a call upon Monsieur 
and Madame Boutroux. The intimate friend- 
ship between M. Boutroux and the late Wil- 
liam James was one of special tenderness and 
mutual appreciation, and no one has written 
of our eminent American philosopher with 
deeper comprehension or warmer sympathy. 

In all his activities and in all his friend- 
ships the director is sustained and efficiently 
aided by Madame Boutroux, whose rare in- 
tellectual gifts and literary skill have won 
for her a distinct place by the side of her tal- 
ented husband. As hostess, as translator, and 
as a personality, Madame Boutroux has her 
own conspicuous, but always modestly assert- 
ed, claim to the esteem and admiration of her 
many friends. A sister of the great savant, 
the late M. Henri Poincaré, and a cousin- 
german of the President of the Republic, she 
adds to the “Fondation Thiers,” by her emi- 
nent qualities and charming hospitality, an 
influence that contributes an important ele- 
ment to the cultural advantages of this home 
of higher learning. It may be of interest to 
our countrymen to know that the talented 
son of this household, M. Pierre Boutroux, 
is about to accept a position in the faculty of 
Princeton University. 


AN INSTITUTION WITH A UNIQUE FUNCTION 


From every point of view, the institution 
founded in memory of the French statesman 
and historian occupies a unique place among 
the educational facilities of the French capi- 
tal, so rich in resources of this kind. Neither 
the University nor the Collége de France, 
nor the Ecole Normal Supérieur,—of whose 
Société des Anciens Elevés M. Boutroux is 
the honored President,—nor the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques,—a great teaching in- 
stitution of the highest order,—fill. the rdéle 
of the “Fondation Thiers.” They spread 
their bountiful repast of learning before the 
student, and invite him to partake of what 
others have prepared for him to appropriate. 
This, on the contrary, inspires him to do 
something for himself; to bring his intelli- 
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gence into relation to some unexplored re- 
gion of fact or of record; and to offer from 
these unworked mines of information some 
new contribution to human knowledge; not 
hastily, and for a pecuniary reward, but lei- 
surely, deliberately, studiously, and with per- 
fect freedom from anxiety about his material 
well-being, already liberally provided for by 
the benevolence and foresight of others, and 
to do this under the inspiration of a master 
whose own achievements entitle him to re- 
spect and confidence. It calls for action 
rather than absorption, creation rather than 
repetition, self-reliance rather than mental 
obsequiousness. 

To employ the words of its eminent di- 
rector, “the ‘Fondation Thiers’ has for its 
object to give to young men who have com- 
pleted their studies and have already given 
evidence of scientific capacity the means of 
perfecting their instruction and performing 
personal work. It takes these young men 
at an age below twenty-six years, that is, at 
the period when they leave the hands of their 
masters, and when the question is presented 
whether they will live solely upon the in- 
struction that has been presented to them, or 
whether they will be able to display the ac- 
tivity and originality of mind necessary to 
contribute, in the‘r turn, to the advancement 
of science. They have learned how to work, 
they have seen others work; it remains now 
to digest what they have acquired, and, if 
possible, to become a scientific personality. 
That transformation of a learner into a mas- 
ter, sufficient in himself, and, in the human 
sense of the word, able to create, demands 


reflection, liberty, intellectual leisure. These 
are the conditions which the ‘Fondation 
Thiers’ offers to its beneficiaries. Calm re- 


treat in the heart of the capital, it receives 
each year five pensionnaires, whom it retains 
three years, and of whom it requires that 
they live only for their intellectual forma- 
tion and for scientific production.” 

One marked advantage of the plan is that, 
while it cultivates specialists, it prevents their 
becoming too narrow, by bringing them into 
daily contact with other scholars, equally de- 
voted to widely different lines of research. 
An examination of the annual reports of the 
director indicates how diverse and how fruit- 
ful these researches have been, and the subse- 
quent careers of the young men fully justify 
the wisdom of affording them the opportuni- 
ties they have enjoyed. 

Thus far, the “Fondation Thiers” remains 
a unique institution even in France; but it 
has attracted attention in other countries, and 
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it is not doubtful that it will in time be 
many times reduplicated. In Germany it has 
been well appreciated by so great an author- 
ity as Professor Hermann Diels, in the vol- 
ume Die allgemeinen Grundlagen der Kul- 
tur der Gegenwart. In the United States, 
we have fellowships, traveling scholarships, 
and courses of study in our graduate schools; 
but, thus far, we have nothing quite identical 
with this interesting institution. 

The example given by the original idea of 
President Thiers, and so nobly realized by 
the generosity of his accomplished sister-in- 





























MADEMOISELLE DOSNE 


(The sister of Madame Thiers, who carried out the 
wishes of her brother-in-law in establishing the “Fonda- 
tion” after his death) 


law,—of whose benevolent spirit this is not 
the only evidence,—may well merit the at- 
tention of American philanthropists who con- 
template some work of beneficence and have 
not decided upon the form it should take. 
We appear to have already as many universi- 
ties and colleges as the country needs, though 
many of them require to be more liberally 
endowed; but there is in this unique institu- 
tion a suggestion for a new and undeveloped 
field of philanthropy. We have in our great 
country room for many institutions of this 
kind. A modern university requires for a 
foundation tens of millions of dollars, and a 
first-class college not less than two or three 
millions. More moderate fortunes would be 
adequate for the establishment of an institu- 
tion of this character; which, if properly 
located and liberally provided for, would 
fill a vacant place in our system of higher 
education. 
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ONE ADVANTAGE OF THE “OIL ONLY” WAR-SHIP 


(The possibility of a funnel-less, clear deck in action in a battleship driven by gas engines. 


From a sketch 


appearing in the Jl/ustrated London News) 


THE AGE OF OIL 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


ie was hardly a dozen years ago that oil- 
burning locomotives and stationary en- 
gines began coming into general use in cer- 
tain parts of the United States, the in- 
novation receiving a strong initial impulse 
from efforts that were being made to find 
new uses for the output of the rapidly de- 
veloping fields of California and the Middle 
Southwest. It was a striking case of in- 
crease of appetite growing by what it fed 
on; for, principally because of its high efh- 
ciency and the ease with which it could be 
handled, crude petroleum began replacing 
coal in steam engines of all descriptions at 
greater and greater distances from its points 
of production. 

Before long it became evident that the 
fireman who remarked that “oil was better’n 
coal fer ev’ry thing but to pick up in lumps 
an’ fling at the heads of the cops when a 
strike was on,” was speaking pretty near 
the literal truth. Nor was the astute 
stoker’s objection one which told heavily 
when the question of the merits of the two 
fuels came up for debate at a board meet- 
ing. It also became clear that the extent 
to which oil would replace coal was subject 
only to the limiting factors of distance and 
maintenance of supply; that whenever a 
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manufacturing plant, or the locomotives of 
a section of railway, could be operated any- 
where nearly as cheaply burning oil as with 
coal, that the liquid fuel would always be 
given the preference. Through better stor- 
age facilities, the extension of pipe lines, and 
the employment of tank trains and steamers, 
the “oil zone”—the territory in which the 
use of oil is economically preferable to that 
of coal—is being extended farther and far- 
ther from the fields which produce it and 
nearer and nearer to the coal-mining centers. 
The supremacy of oil in its ever-broadening 
sphere is now so well established that noth- 
ing except a falling off of the supply could 
cause it to give ground, and this contingency, 
thanks to the incalculable promise of the 
North American fields—especially those’ of 
Mexico and California—is not one that need 
be considered for many decades to come. 


THE TRIUMPH OF OIL OVER COAL 


The triumph of oil over coal upon the 
sea has proceeded more slowly than upon 
land, but in the end—and this year marks 
the beginning of that end—it is destined 
to be even more sweeping. As in the case 
of stationary engines, the installation of oil- 
burning equipment in the first steamers was 
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looked upon as a radical move of precarious 
promise. Its success was so complete, how- 
ever, and its manifest advantages so evident 
that the few years which have passed since 
the initial experiment have seen almost every 
ship steaming in a practicable radius from 
the ports of the coasts adjacent to the world’s 
four greatest oil-producing regions—Califor- 
nia, Eastern Mexico, the Black Sea and the 
Dutch Indies—equipped as burners of liquid 
fuel. In the same way, in supplying the 
demands on land, the extension of the dis- 
tributing system for the ships of the sea 
broadened the zones in which oil-burning 
vessels could ply, and it was not long before 
the tanks of the petroleum supply depots 
began taking their places at the strategic 
points of the world’s trade routes alongside 
the dwindling bituminous mountains of the 
coaling stations. 

Doubtless, in any case, oil would have 
celebrated a complete triumph over coal as 
a ship’s fuel within a very few years. That 
event, however, has been materially set for- 
ward by the invention of a crude oil-con- 
suming gas engine which made that marvel 
of scientific achievement, the non-steaming, 
motor-driven, ocean-going ship a_ fait 
accompli at a single stroke. Unquestionably, 
the endless vista of possibilities opened up 
by the successful attainment of the motor- 
driven ship was a potent influence in deter- 
mining the British Admiralty, which had 
been debating the matter for several years, 
finally to declare in favor of equipping all 
future ships of the world’s greatest navy 
to consume oil exclusively. “This momentous 
action will do more toward establishing the 
supremacy of oil as a universal fuel than 
anything that has ever happened; and it is 
no less portentous politically than indus- 
trially. It forecasts activities in all parts 
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THE LAKEVIEW, CALIFORNIA, GUSHER FLOWING 

40,000 BARRELS PER DAY 
_(This was the greatest well ever bored in the Califor- 
nia fields, and, like that of most other great gushers, a 
large part of its product was lost before the flow could 
be controlled. The frame at the right was one of a 
number of contrivances vainly tried before the well was 
capped) 


of the world that are fraught with interest 
and significance to governments as 














well as producers of petroleum. 


WHY BRITAIN WILL USE OIL IN HER 
NAVY 

That this radical move was long 
in contemplation by Great Britain 
was a matter of common knowledge. 
That it has been definitely deter- 
mined upon indicates one of two, 
or, perhaps, three, things: either 
that new oil fields of sufficient ex- 
tent to give an adequate supply 











PORTION OF AN OIL LAKE FORMED BY A CALIFORNIA GUSHER 


(The only way to save any of the oil from a great gusher is 
hastily to erect dams and confine it in the nearest gulches or 
hollows. The loss from seepage is always great in such instances, 
but if the oil does not stand too long much of it is still fit for use) 


of liquid fuel for naval purposes 
have been located within the con- 
fines of the British Empire, that 
the much-mooted process of manu- 
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AN OIL WELL IN THE NEW TRINIDAD FIELD 


(Although long famous for its great lake of asphalt, 
this island, which lies just off the Venezuelan coast, has 
only recently commenced to produce oil. Venezuela itself 
is also being very systematically prospected by a large 
body of American oil experts. The steel derrick shown 
in the photograph is erected to withstand the ravages of 
ants and other wood-eating pests that abound in the 
tropics) 


facturing oil from coal at a low cost has 
proved successful, or that the British Ad- 
miralty has concluded that the use of oil 
as fuel has been demonstrated to be of 
such commanding advantage over coal as 
to warrant—or even compel—its adoption 
irrespective of what nations control the 
sources of supply. The latter consideration 
undoubtedly was the most potent influence. 
In any event, Britain’s move will force all 
the other great powers to follow a similar 
program, just as that nation’s inauguration 
of the dreadnought and super-dreadnought 
types of battleship did, and with all the 
principal navies and an increasingly large 
proportion of the ships of the world’s mer- 
chant marine consuming oil, it is well within 
the realm of probability that the demand 
for liquid fuel may be doubled within the 
next decade, provided, of course, that there 
is a corresponding increase of supply to keep 
the price from rising unduly. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The United States and Russia, as the 
leading oil-producing nations of the world, 
are the only ones of the great powers which, 
far from contemplating the imminent change 
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with apprehension, stand to turn it to a 
profit. Rumania, Mexico, the Dutch In- 
dies, and other producing countries will, of 
course, benefit commercially, but they have 
no navies to give them the opportunity of 
reaping the political advantages their pos- 
session of oil fields would otherwise open 
to them. Furthermore, in a great war, such 
as all the European powers are arming 
against, the oil fields of the weaker states 
will inevitably be seized by the nation that 
is strong enough to take them. 

The position of the United States will be 
especially strong in the new epoch, first— 
from a commercial standpoint—through the 
almost exhaustless resources this country has 
to draw upon tor its own use and to sell 
to less favored nations, and, second—from 
the standpoint of offense or defense—through 
the fact that the American navy is already 
well advanced upon an oil-burning program. 
Everyone of our battleships laid down 
within the last six or seven years is equipped: 
to burn oil, either exclusively or as an auxil- 
iary to coal. Oil is used as an auxiliary 
in seven battleships and exclusively in four, 
while all of our torpedo craft laid down 
within the last seven years, thirty in num- 
ber, are of the latter type. It is very un- 
likely that coal will figure at all as a fuel 
for any of our warships laid down from 
now on, except, perhaps, for gunboats de- 
signed for out-of-the-way service. Only the 
latest of Britain’s torpedo craft are oil- 
burning. 


OIL-DRIVEN SHIPS ALREADY A FACT OF 
IMPORTANCE 


Up to the summer of 1912 the superiority 
of the ocean-going steamer driven by internal 
combustion engines was largely a matter of 
theory. One after another, each distinctive 
feature of the funnelled steamship, with 
which traditionary ideals have so long been 
associated, had been carefully considered and 
theoretically laid aside as obsolete. It only 
remained to be settled by experiment how 
far the theoretical advantages checked up 
to the account of the vessel equipped with 
the internal combustion oil engine could be 
practically realized. 

This question was answered a little over 
a year ago when a Danish company, which 
operates a line from Copenhagen to Singa- 
pore, completed and despatched on its maiden 
trip a 7000-ton vessel equipped with oil en- 
gines, the first ship of great size of this 
class ever put into commission. That steamer 
—properly speaking, one should say, motor 
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AN OIL BURNING STEAMER OF THE ROYAL DUTCH PACKET COMPANY IN THE HARBOR OF 
HUMBOLDT’S BAY, NEW GUINEA 


(This steamer has an itinerary of ports among the islands of the Dutch Indies which takes three months to 


complete, the round-trip being made on a single filling of its oil tanks at Macassar, Celebes. 


3efore oil was 


used, three coalings were necessary on this voyage, the expense of maintaining the isolatéd stations be‘ng very 


great. 


The fuel bill for steamers on_this run was more than cut in half. A 
recently steamed from Baltimore to Seattle burning but a barrel of oil per mile. 


An American steamer of 12,000 tons 
The total consumption of oil for 


the voyage was 1886 tons, where 5600 tons of coal would have been needed) 


ship, for steam has no part in driving its 
engines—has by this time completed a num- 
ber of return voyages to the Orient, cover- 
ing between one and two hundred thousand 
miles, and has so completely vindicated the 
most enthusiastic claims made by its spon- 
sors that the European yards have received 
orders for a number of vessels of similar 
type and even greater tonnage. A sister 
ship has already been launched by the same 
company, while a prominent German line 
expects to have at least two vessels of 10,000 
tons, driven by internal combustion engines, 
in commission for transatlantic service some 
time in 1914. From now on—provided 
only that the price and supply of oil warrant 
it—we may expect to see the steam vessel 
—even where the steam is generated by the 
use of oil—replaced by the vessel driven by 
internal combustion engines in a good deal 
the same way that the sailing ship was re- 
placed by the steamer, and perhaps quite as 
rapidly. 


VARIATIONS IN THE TYPE OF VESSEL DUE TO 
OIL FUEL 


The advantages of a motor-driven over a 
steam-driven ship are even more striking 
in the instance of a warship than a mer- 
chant vessel. The removal of the funnels 
at once increases the firing arc of a number 
of guns, and these of the most useful type 


for both defensive and offensive purposes. 
It has not yet been definitely ascertained 
—at least as far as public announcements 
go—just how much better the internal com- 
bustion engine is than the steam. Of equal 
size—that is, occupying the same amount 
of space—there has been no question of the 
proportionate increase of energy generated 
by the oil engine; and the advantage is, 
of course, considerably increased where, 
with less space taken up, an increase rather 
than a diminution in horsepower results. 
In connection with displacement, the reduc- 
tion in stokers employed alone results in 
economy of space in the two-fold directions 
of dispensing with both the sleeping space 
and the storage required for their food and 
feeding arrangements. In addition to the 
fact that the oil-consuming ship can bunker 
a much larger bulk of fuel than the coal 
burner, there is no longer any question that 
the motor trebles the radius of action for 
the identical quantity of fuel, while the 
cleanliness of the oil storage and the absence 
of smoke give it further advantages both 
in the benefits thus secured and in the econ- 
omy practised in dispensing with the agencies 
and appliances needed to be continually 
coaling and removing the traces of coal dust. 
With our latest submarines equipped with 
internal combustion engines, the United 
States is well to the fore in this department. 
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The fact that, on the one hand, England 
and nearly every one of her important 
colonies are large coal producers, while, on 
the. other hand, the oil production of the 
entire British Empire is almost negligible, 
has been responsible for the reluctance of 


that country to abandon the former in favor. 


of the latter as the fuel of its navy, or even 
its merchant marine. It has been urged 
that the matter of securing the necessary 
supplies of oil from abroad would be com- 
plicated by the consideration that, in time 
of war, the navy, besides fulfilling its nor- 
mal functions of offense and defense, would 
be called upon to furnish not only convoys 
for the food supply of a nation which de- 
pends almost entirely upon foreign trade 
to live, but for the oil carriers as well. 


BRITAIN’S MEAGER SUPPLY OF OIL 


How apprehensively England has _re- 
garded the rise of oil as the predominant 
fuel may be judged from the following ex- 
tract from an editorial in a prominent British 
engineering journal of about a year ago: 


It is only natural that England should be greatly 
disquieted at the prospect of oil becoming the fuel 
of the future. Her position at present as the 
leading coal producing country of the world would 
be seriously menaced and her navy would be 
placed at a serious disadvantage, as there is prac- 
tically no oil, except a little produced from shale 
beds, in the British Isles. ‘To have, therefore, 
to depend upon foreign oil for her mercantile 
marine, and, above all, for her navy, is a situation 
not to be contemplated without the gravest mis- 
givings, and a general movement in favor of oil 
burning is, therefore, not likely to be promoted. 
Whether, however, this will retard the movement 
may well be doubted. At present it is only where 
oil is at hand that steamers use it to any large 


extent, as, for instance, on the Caspian, the Pa- 
cific Coast of America and here and there in the 
Dutch Indies. The Panama Canal, however, must 
necessarily alter the situation, at least for America, 
as it will enable the whole of the American navy 
to obtain it easily and cheaply. As this will give 
the American navy a distinct advantage over 
others, it would seem to be only a question of 
time as to how long Great Britain will be able 
to hold back from making the change. 


The announcement that this momentous 
change has been decided upon has already 
been made, however, and sooner than was 
expected even in England. In some quar- 
ters there appears to be a belief that the 
alleged discovery by the German, Diesel, 
the inventor of the gas engine, of a process 
for extracting oil from coal at a low cost 
has been tried out to an extent that will 
warrant Great Britain in believing that it 
may develop a supply of liquid fuel of its 
own. On account of the inventor’s stand- 
ing in the world of science and mechanics, 
Diesel’s reputed discovery created a con- 
siderable furore in Europe when he an- 
nounced it a year or more ago, but little 
has been heard of it since. Doubtless the 
process has been thoroughly investigated in 
the interval that has ¢lapsed, and it is barely 
possible that it has proved to be all the in- 
ventor claimed for it. If this were the case, 
however, it seems highly improbable that the 
secret could have been kept. 


SEARCHING FOR NEW OIL FIELDS 


There are oil prospects at a number of 
points in British territory, but’ only one 
important producing field in the whole length 
and breadth of the greatest of empires. That 


























THE INSTALLATION OF THE ASIATIC PETROLEUM 
AT HONGKONG 


(The “Asiatic” is the distributing company of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell interest in the Orient, and the great 
rival of the Standard. As the oil which it markets in 
the East is all produced comparatively near at hand— 
in Sumatra, Borneo and Burma—it has this one distinct 
advantage over the American concern. most of whose 
product is brought from ten to fifteen thousand miles) 


ONE OF THE TANKS FROM WHICH THE STAND- 
ARD SUPPLIES INDIA . 

(The aggressive American company is no less success- 
ful in India than China. It not only has the best part of 
the business of the railways and big manufacturing con- 
cerns, but a specially refined kerosene, which is marketed 
under the name of “Elephant Brand,” is the most popu- 
lar illuminant with the masses of Britain’s vast Asiatic 
domain) 


THE TWO GREAT OIL RIVALS IN THE ASIATIC FIELD 
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TANK AND PUMPING STATION IN THE GREAT MEXICAN OIL FIELD 


: (The oil fields of the east coast of Mexico have proved the most sensational in the history of oil produc- 
tion. Though under exploitation for less than a decade, they have placed Mexico in third ple "3 among the oil- 
producing nations of the world, and bid fair to land that country in second place—now held by Russia—within 


a very few years. 
this trouble is rapidly being remedied. 
new installations) 


is the Yenangyaung field, in Burma, which 
lies on both sides of the Irrawadi, about half- 
way between Rangoon and Mandalay. The 
refineries, at Syriam, near the former city, 
are 1eached by a 275-mile pipe line. Even 
this field, which produces in the vicinity 
of 7,000,000 barrels a year, is not com- 
parable in extent or output to the great oil 
districts of North America, Europe, and the 
Dutch Indies, and the fact that its outrun 
has not increased greatly for some time would 
indicate that it is never likely to figure ex- 
tensively as a factor in world production. 
This is a fairly old field—dating back to 
the ’60s of the past century—and, though 
under British ownership, its development has 
been in the hands of Americans for many 
years. At the present time practically all 
the skilled labor, the mechanics, and even 
the manager and his assistants, are American- 
born and trained. 

Since it has been established that oil pos- 
sesses such decided advantages over coal for 
use in warships, Great Britain has prose- 
cuted a feverish search for liquid fuel 
every corner of the empire. The writer re- 
calls meeting an expert in Borneo last year 
who had just arrived there after several sea- 
sons of fruitless prospecting in Australasia, 
and another was encountered in Egypt who 
claimed to have found little to encourage 
him in the Sudan, Nigeria, Uganda, Rhodesia 
or South Africa. As far as is generally 
known, neither Canada, nor Africa, nor yet 
Australia have shown indications of special 
promise. ‘Trinidad, in the West Indies, 


Lack of storage and transportation facilities is keeping down production at ‘the present, but 
The tank. and pumping station shown in the photo are typical of the 


produces asphalt, but little oil. Fairly en- 
couraging prospects have been encountered 
in British Malaysia. In Sarawak—a pro- 
tectorate—and in Labuan—a Crown Colony 
under the Straits Settlements government— 
wells have been driven to oil at several 
points, while promising showings have re- 
cently been found in British North Borneo 
and in Papua. 

In southern Persia a British company 
has been engaged for a number of years in 
developing a new oil field of considerable 
apparent promise. At the time of the writer’s 
visit to this region, in the summer of 1912, 
several hundred wells were being pumped 
and a pipe line had been laid a distance of 
forty miles to Mahomerah, on the Shar-el- 
Arab, near the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where tanks were being erected and modern 
shipping facilities provided. Though this 
field is in Persia, it lies well within what 
has been delimited as the British sphere of 
influence, and there is no doubt that it would 
be seized by Britain in case of need. How- 


n ever, neither this, nor the Burma field, nor 


any of the Malaysian prospects give prom- 
ise of developing to a point which would 
warrant the British navy depending on them 
for its fuel supply. That supply could be 
depended upon only from one source—the 
fields of the United States and Mexico— 
and it is safe to assume, therefore, that 
Great Britain, confident that the only thing 
which could close that source of supply to 
her—a war with the United States—is un- 
thinkable, has decid:d to take the chance 
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AN INSTALLATION FOR-THE RAPID LOADING OF TANK CARS IN CALIFORNIA 


(A continued improvement of facilities for getting oil cheaply to consumers has characterized the develop- 


ment of all of the American oil fields during the last 


few years. 
increased from 15,000,000 barrels in 1906 to 28,000,000 in 1911. 


The use of oil fuel on American railways 
The use of oil on a locomotive not only gives 


freedom from cinders, which contributes greatly to the comfort of the passenger and obviates the danger of forest 
fires, but also effects a great saving of labor in stoking. Locomotives of the Diesel or internal combustion prin- 
ciple are now being tried out, and will doubtless soon be in use) 


of being able to protect its oil carriers in 
the event of a war in Europe. 


OIL IN THE NEXT GREAT WORLD WAR 


In a great war, such as all the European 
nations are preparing for, there will be no 
such thing as the respecting of the rights of 
non-belligerents who are not powerful 
enough to protect themselves. In the same 
way the oil fields of the lesser powers would 
undoubtedly be seized by the first nation, 
or coalition, that felt it could further its 
own ends by their possession. Of such are 
the great fields of Rumania and the Dutch 
Indies—Sumatra and Borneo. ‘The oil fields 
of Mexico would also be included in this 
list but for the fact that the protecting wing 


of the Monroe Doctrine renders them fairly 
safe from European aggression. If the United 
States, however, became hard pressed for 
oil, as might happen in a war, this “law of 
might and expediency” would undoubtedly 
be invoked to justify our seizure of the 
Mexican fields. The Rumanian fields would 
be the greatest prize for Austria, save for 
the Galicia fields, as neither that country 
nor the other two members of the Triple 
Alliance have any amount of oil of their 
own. ‘These fields lie fairly easy to hand 
for Russia, however, and, although that 
country has more than enough oil for its 
own use, it would never allow the Rumanian 
fields to go to an enemy without a struggle. 
With the Japanese alliance still a fact, 
the oil fields of the Dutch Indies 











could easily be taken over by Great 
Britain in case of need. On the 
other hand, with the British navy 
out of the reckoning, nothing could 
prevent these fields falling to Japan 
should their possession ever be 
deemed imperative to the existence 
of that empire. The Bornean and 
Sumatran fields, which are becom- 
ing large producers, would give 
Britain a very considerable supply 
of fuel oil, but the line of trans- 
port between there and England 








ONE OF THE PIPE LINES OF A CALIFORNIA SUPPLY 


(Similar lines are being pushed farther and farther afield 
from every oil producing center in the United States, with the 
result that the oil-consuming zones are constantly spreading 
and the coal-consuming zones being restricted. Probably 65,000,- 
000 barrels of oil were used by American manufacturers in 


1911, and perhaps 5,000,000 barrels more in 1912) 


is too attenuated and exposed to 
make it one to be depended upon 
in case of war. To Japan these 
fields would indeed prove an incal- 
culable asset. 
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“CHRISTIAN X,” THE FIRST GREAT MOTOR-DRIVEN LINER IN AMERICAN WATERS 


(This ship, originally built in Denmark, is now in the regular service of the Hamburg-American Line) 


Russia, ranking next to the United States 
among the world’s oil-producing countries, 
will benefit commercially by the coming in- 
creased demand for that commodity, but 
from the fact that, as things stand at present, 
her naval activities are considerably circum- 
scribed, will not be able to take advantage 
of her good fortune in having an ample 
liquid fuel supply of her own to the same 
extent as would otherwise be possible. Rus- 
sia is only just beginning seriously to replace 
the navy which was practically wiped out 
in her war with Japan, and the abundance 
of her oil supply should alone be sufficient 
to cause her to follow the lead of the United 
States and Great Britain in building ships 
equipped to consume that fuel exclusively. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN OIL FIELDS 


Most of Russia’s oil comes from the Baku 
district, on the Caspian, in many respects 
the most remarkable field in the world. 
Neither in point of the time during which 
it has produced, nor in the volume of annual 
production which it still maintains, has it 
a serious rival. ‘There are inscriptions in 
this vicinity which indicate that oil -was 
brought from the depth of the earth at this 
point in the time of Alexander, 330 B.C., 
and it would appear that either Hindus or 
Zoroastrians had a “fire-temple” there at an 
even earlier date. From the time of Marco 
Polo down to the present there is an un- 
broken chain of records referring to the 
existence of oil wells at Baku, and even 


among modernly operated fields this one 
ranks among the oldest. 

The great output of the Baku field is as 
remarkable as its age, for up to within the 
last four or five years, the little district in- 
cluded in a six- or eight-mile radius from 
the city of that name, has produced close 
to one-fifth of the total annual oil outrun 
of the world. In 1902, when the Baku 
district produced 76,000,000 barrels, and be- 
fore California began to figure extensively, 
this remarkable Russian field accounted for 
over one-third of the world’s supply. Since 
1902 its output has fluctuated considerably, 
but with a decided downward trend, so that 
in 1911 its production was but 52,000,000 
barrels, with continued decreases probable. 
Russia’s only other important field, the 
Grosny, produced a little over 9,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1911, to which the Maikop and 
other districts added about 5,000,000 more. 
Both European and Asiatic Russia have oil 
prospects of great promise, but the fact that 
the best of them are on unopened govern- 
ment land will preclude rapid development 
unless there is a radical change of policy. 
Several foreign concerns are working on the 
Russian island of Sakhalin, in the Pacific, 
and it is expected this district will begin 
to figure as a producer this year. 

The Prahova district, which produces 
nine-tenths of the Rumanian oil output, de- 
clined somewhat in 1911, but increases in 
some of the minor fields brought the total 
of that country up to the highest figure 
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interests of an American 
company which has ob- 
tained a concession for 
oil exploitation from the 
government. 

The new oil fields of 
the East Coast of Mexico 
seem destined to prove 
among the most remark- 
able on record. In 1907 
their output amounted to 
but 1,000,000 barrels. 
This increased slowly to a 
little over 3,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1910, leaped to 
14,000,000 barrels in 
1911, and for 1912 proba- 
bly exceeded 20,000,000 








THE REMARKABLE SUMMERLAND OIL FIELDS IN VENTURA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, UNIQUE IN THAT THE WELLS ARE MOSTLY DRILLED 


IN THE SEA 


it has ever reached, 11,100,000 barrels. The 
Galician fields of Austria-Hungary, which 
are an extension of the Rumanian field, have 
declined steadily from their high mark of 
15,000,000 barrels, touched in 1909, and 
produced but 10,500,000 barrels in 1911. 
German oil wells have produced on an aver- 
age of 1,000,000 barrels for several years. 
The outputs of Italy and the British Isles— 
that of the latter is distilled from shale— 
are almost negligible. 


LATIN-AMERICAN FIELDS AND THEIR 
POSSIBILITIES 


The only proven oil fields of South 
America are those of northern Peru, which 
have been producing for a decade or more. 
Steady development is going on here at several 
points, and it is expected that the estimated 
production of 1912, 1,500,000 barrels, will 
shortly be increased sufficiently to allow 
Peru to take Japan’s place as eighth in rank 
among the world’s producers. A field in 
the district of Comodoro Rivadavia, in 
southeastern Argentina, is reported to be 
producing 1000 barrels a day, but authentic 
figures are not available. Chile, Brazil, 
Colombia, Bolivia and other South American 
countries have encouraging showing, but no 
advanced development. Perhaps the most 
exhaustive oil-prospecting campaign ever 
carried on anywhere in the world is now 
being pushed in Venezuela, where a score 
or more of experts from the United States, 
under the direction of the famous California 
geologist Ralph Arnold, are searching that 
country from one end to the other in the 


barrels. With a_height- 
ened demand and im- 
proved transportation fa- 
cilities it is believed that 
this may be increased several fold. Some of 
the most sensational wells in history have 
been bored in this field. Most remarkable of 
these was the Portrero del Llano, No. 4, 
owned by the Pearsons, which flowed at 
the rate of 5000 barrels an hour during the 
100 days which elapsed before it could be 
capped. It is estimated that something like 
12,000,000 barrels was spouted forth in this 
time, all of which, except 3,000,000 barrels 
caught in a hastily scooped reservoir, ran 
to waste. The Dos Bocas, a well of scarcely 
less capacity than the one mentioned, caught 
fire immediately after oil was struck and 
was not extinguished for two months. At 
the present time every effort is being made 
to provide adequate pipe-line and _ tank- 
steamer service for moving the product of 
the Mexican fields, their great increase of 
output during the last three years hav- 
ing far outstripped the existing transportation 
facilities. , 


THE EAST INDIES AND JAPAN 


Of the oil fields of the Far East, those 
of the Dutch Indies are by far the most 
important. Their output has _ increased 
from 2,500,000 barrels in 1902 to over 
12,000,000 barrels in 1911, with prospects 
favorable for an augmented production for 
some years. Borneo furnishes about 50 per 
cent. of the total output, Sumatra 40 per 
cent., and Java 10 per cent. The oil from 
these fields—both crude and_ refined—is 
practically all marketed in the Orient by 
the Asiatic Oil Company, a British concern, 
under Royal Dutch-Shell control, which is 
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THREE OIL TRACTORS AT WORK ON A COLORADO RANCH 


(The use of farm machinery driven by internal combustion engines has increased almost as fast as has that 


of trucks and automobiles. 
consuming a less refined grade of oil. 


In the manufacture of all of these the effort is constantly toward producing an engine 
Certain trucks now 


use distillate, and the fuel used in the tractors 


shown in the photograph is a slightly refined grade of the same product, which costs but a few cents a gallon. 
It is hoped before long to produce an automobile engine that will run with the same grade of fuel) 


the main rival of the Standard in that part 
of the world. 

Japan, including Formosa, has had an 
average oil output of about one and three- 
quarter million barrels for a number of 
years. The fields appear to be of little 
vitality, however, and a steady decrease in 
production is indicated for the future. China 
has excellent oil indications in the province 
of Shenshi and at two or three other points, 
but as none of these districts is likely to 
be opened up to foreign exploitation, develop- 
ment will probably proceed very slowly. 
The rapidly expanding Chinese market has 
been one of the great bones of contention 
between the Standard and the Shell inter- 
ests in the great war of prices in which they 
have locked wherever their outposts have 
come in touch with each other. 

As far as present indications go, Africa 
appears to have the least favorable showings 
of oil of any of the great continents. Ex- 
cept for some new wells of fair promise in 
northeastern Egypt, near the Suez Canal, 
and some encouraging showings in Mada- 
gascar, there seems to be nothing from the 
Cape to Cairo that would lead one to the 
belief that Africa is likely to figure exten- 
sively as an oil producer in the near or 
remote future. 


THE ENORMOUS PRODUCTION OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


In spite of the fact that the stocks of crude 
oil on hand in the United States at the be- 
ginning of 1912 aggregated 138,000,000 


barrels, the output for the whole country 
exceeded that of the previous year by over 
2,000,000 barrels, totaling 222,538,000 
barrels, or approximately 70 per cent. of the 
world’s output. The following table is in- 
teresting not only as showing the compara- 
tive production of the various States in the 
years 1911 and 1912, but also as giving 
some idea of how well scattered the petro- 
leum fields of this country are. The fact 
that no corner of the United States is over 
two or three hundred miles from a producing 
or potential oil field means that immeasurably 
greater advantage may be taken of the pres- 
ence of our wealth of this fuel than if it 
was confined to two or three great centers, 
as in Russia. 








PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM AND INCREASE 
OR DECREASE, BY STATES, IN 1912, AS 
COMPARED WITH 1911. 

Production (Barrels). Increase. 

State— 1911. 1912 ( Barrels.) 
California ....... 81,134,391 86,450,767 5,316,376 
COMGRUD © sc. wee 6 226,926 206,052 *20,874 
DURRIS scc'e ce sce 31,317,038 28,601,308 *2,715,730 
1 ee re 1,695,289 970,009 *725,280 
AAEM o.ale-aua xo 1,278,819 1,592,796 313,977 
Kentucky ....... 472,458 484,368 11,910 
Louisiana ....... 10,720,420 9,263,439 *1,456,981 
Michigan- 

Missouri ...... 7,995 CC ce 
New. York. :..... 952,515 874,128 *78,387 
Ch Sear sapere Bos 8,817,112 b8,969,007 143,900 
Oklahoma ....... 56,069,637 51,852,457 *4.217,180 
Pennsylvania 8,248,158 7,837,948 *410,210 
pee 9,526.474 11,735,057 2,208,583 
Utah-Wyoming 186,695 1.572,306 1,385,611 
West Virginia... 9,795,464 12,128,962 2,333,498 

TOR occ de. 220,449,391 222,538,604 2,089,213 





*Decrease (barrels). 
**Included in Ohio. 
b—Includes Michigan. 


Although strong efforts were made to re- 
strict the production of California on ac- 
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count of the large stock on hand and the 
consequent low prices, that State increased 
its oil output by over 5,300,000 barrels, 
setting a new record in its total of 86,- 
450,000 barrels. The following statement 
from the U. S. Geological Survey report 
on petroleum in 1911 holds with added 
force for .1912: 


California not only led in quantity of product, 
but produced more than half again as much as 
Oklahoma, the State second in rank. The Mid- 
Continent field omitted, California produced as 
much oil as the rest of the United States put 
together; the United States being omitted, Cali- 
fornia produced more oil than any entire nation; 
and, if Russia. and the United States are omitted, 
California far surpassed the production of all the 
rest of the world, including Mexico, 
Rumania, Galicia, Japan and South America. 


The fact that the best of the California, : 


Oklahoma and several other of the leading 
American fields have been pumped for 
hardly more than a decade is one of the 
most encouraging features of the oil situa- 
tion in this country, for with a quickened 
demand it is believed that the output of all 
of them—and especially those of California 
—can be greatly increased for many years. 
This, coupled with the fact that the fields 
of Mexico—which in time will probably 
supplant Russia in second place in world 
production—are close at hand, seems des- 
tined to give this country cheaper fuel than 
Europe at the time of all times when we 
will be best able to take advantage of it— 
the opening of the Panama Canal, against 
which event we have been girding our loins 
to begin to fight in earnest for our share of 
the world’s trade. The possession of a cheaper 





India, 1 
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fuel than our competitors will give our 
manufacturers an incalculable advantage in 
time of peace, while as a factor in preserv- 
ing that peace nothing could be more po- 
tent than the fact that, in time of war, 
this country will absolutely control some- 
thing more than four-fifths of the supply 
cf the only fuel that will be used in the 
warship of five years hence. 

The oil production of the world in bar- 
rels, during 1912, was as follows: 


MITREEG “SIAREDS Sec eke Sees wae cd cae reinues 222,113,218 
a oc os Saisie aie ok a ey ees pes ah eet 
Mexico 
MRE TIMIEASE “LINGO SS o 50060 -sicke Wises sd a pee 


68,019,208 
16,558,215 
10,845,624 
12,991,913 

8,535,174 





We are standing to-day upon the thresh- 
old of “The Age of Oil.” How long an 
epoch it will cover depends partly upon the 
supply of that fuel and partly upon the 
extent to which science is able to broaden 
the sphere of electricity generated from 
water power, and later, perhaps, from solar 
power. But while that age endures—be 
it years or decades or centuries—just as oil 
will brook no rival as a fuel in its own 
broad sphere, so also need not the nation 
which has unlimited oil of its own, provided 
only that it makes the most of its oppor- 
tunities, brook serious rivalry in working 
out ics economic, industrial and political 
destinies. 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF OIL-BURNING ENGINE USED ON ITS SIERRA DIVISIONS BY THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 


BY HENRY BRUERE 


(Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research) 


[8 eat: the long array of men who 
have left New York’s mayoralty dis- 
couraged or discredited, every fourth year 
brings forward a new group of aspirants 
hopeful of achieving what others had failed 
to achieve,—a successful administration of 
the city of New York. For there is no 
prize more worth striving for than the 
reputation which awaits the man who first 
has vision enough, courage enough, ability 
enough to build up in New York an un- 
trammeled, competent and highly serviceable 
government. 

Opportunities for service in the govern- 
ment of New York City are unlimited. 
Service rendered there is not restricted in its 
benefits to the people of New York, but 
spreads throughout the nation, for among 
American cities New York stands on a prom- 
ontory. What it achieves it makes possible 
for other cities to achieve. New York is a 
great laboratory of municipal experiment. In 
the socialization of government it keeps a 
stride ahead of other American municipali- 
ties, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
New York has never had a government 
wholly free and competent to make its first 
concern service to the people of the city. 

In this year, when a mayor is to be chosen, 
there was at the outset promise of a new 
definition of the perennial anti-Tammany 
issues. In the Committee of 107, organized 
to compound a ticket which the elements of 
fusion would support, there were many men 
of fresh interest in politics with a very defi- 
nite social program underlying their concern 
for electing suitable officials. There were 
more seemingly suitable candidates to choose 
from this year than in other years, because 
in its fusion Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment and in its District Attorney’s office 
the city had been for four years conducting a 
training school for distinguished civic serv- 
ice. 

But a mayoralty election in New York is 
something more than an opportunity for se- 
lecting the chief administrator of the city and 
his associates. It is the only occasion pre- 
sented to the public for framing the policies 
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of municipal action. It is the only opportu- 
nity in which those who would lead public 
opinion may submit their proposals to the 
judgment of the electorate. Therefore, even 
were partisan and factional differences com- 
pletely eliminated, and selfish office-seeking 
wholly suppressed, it would still prove dif- 
ficult to select a group of candidates whom 
all the independent voters in New York 
would be ready to support. This has proved 
to be the case.in this year. At the very mo- 
ment when the labors of the harmonizing 
committee seemed to approach successful 
completion a discordant voice was raised. 
Mr. Hearst and his following declared their 
opposition to two thoroughly competent ofh- 
cials because, they charged, in voting for the 
recently executed subway contracts these offi- 
cials had broken the pledges of municipal 
ownership upon which he claims they were 
elected to office. “My lance is leveled,” 
proclaimed Mr. Hearst, “I intend to assail 
all public traitors, all corporation merce- 
naries, no matter under what banner the 
searlet livery of their shameful service may 
be found.” 

And so the Hearst rejection of the sub- 
stantial part of a carefully compounded fu- 
sion brought into the campaign a new ques- 
tion in New York, the question of official 
responsibility to the electorate for the ful- 
filment of a platform pledge. Heretofore 
issues in New York City have either been 
personal, or the vague issues of good govern- 
ment versus alleged Tammany corruption. 


MORE DEMOCRACY 


More significant than the question at issue 
in the Hearst charge is the possibility of the 
development in New York. of a vigorous 
movement to establish popular control over 
government through the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall. This issue (for if Mr. - 
Hearst chooses to make it an issue there is 
no question that it will become a formidable 
one) is likely to overshadow the issues of 
constructive service which at the beginning 
of the campaign seemed to be uppermost in 
the minds of the citizenship. 
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In a democracy such as New York, the im- 
portance of popular definition of government 
policies is not to be overestimated. The 
more definite a program of party promises 
is made, the more likely are citizens to receive 
efficient service and a government in accord- 
ance with their desires. But policy deter- 
mination is difficult at a time when the chief 
issue is who is to be chosen to fill the great 
office of mayor. Either consideration of 
policy is subordinated to personalities of 
candidates, or issues overshadow the prob- 
lem of selecting men to run the government. 
New York will continue to experience con- 
fusion in selecting its mayor, comptroller and 
other general city officers until by genuine 
direct primaries the selection of candi- 
dates is placed in the hands of the people. 
New York voters will continue to speak 
equivocally in issuing their mandates to 
officials until by means of the initiative and 
referendum questions of policy may be raised 
at times when the electorate is not asked to 
make a choice of officials. Programs and 
pledges will be evaded or revised after elec- 
tion until the electorate of New York is given 
the power to recall officials who fail to com- 
ply with specific pledges and popularly ap- 
proved demands. 

When popular control is established, as- 
pirants to public office will have the cour- 
age to speak forth their convictions and 
to stand squarely on a program of mu- 
nicipal action for public welfare. When 
this is achieved it will no longer be neces- 
sary for advocates of enlightened and pro- 
gressive government to attempt to reconcile 
irreconcilable forces merely because they hap- 
pen to be the political adversaries of the 
dominant party in New York City. It will 
no longer be necessary for candidates to com- 
promise in every conceivable direction in 
order to avoid offense to a variegated array 
of hoped-for followers. It will no longer be 
possible for vote-beguiling politicians to make 
insincere pledges or promises impossible to 
keep, because platforms will come to mean 
a binding contract between the electorate 
and the candidates chosen upon them. 


A “RESPECTABLE” TAMMANY 


Out of the confusion of the early stages 
of the municipal campaign in New York 
another significant evidence of change ap- 
pears. This is, the failure of Tammany Hall 
as a moral issue, and the realignment of vo- 
ters along conservative and radical lines. All 
during the present year, and even after the 
selection of Mr. Mitchel as its nominee, the 
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anti- tammany cause seemed to a great num- 
ber of citizens to be inextricably identified 
with District Attorney Whitman’s police 
prosecutions. The purification of the police 
was to be the great moral issue upon which 
an appeal to the voters was to be made. 
The late Mayor Gaynor, whom it was as- 
sumed the Tammany organization would re- 
nominate, had belittled Mr. Whitman’s 
work, and was believed in consequence to 
have acquired unpopularity. This doubtless, 
too, was Tammany’s assumption, for it 
skilfully avoided the impossible position of 
apologist for police corruption, first by de- 
cisively though silently rejecting Mr. Gay- 
nor, and secondly, by placing Mr. Whit- 
man, the very protagonist of the moral 
cause, on its ticket for the office of Dis- 
trict Attorney. By this means Mr. Whit- 
man, who had previously been selected by 
the fusionists to succeed himself, became the 
unanimous choice of all parties. What had 
been a moral issue ceased to be a moral issue, 
and became a universal demand. Organized 
politics, it now ‘seems, has become respect- 
able. No more than silk-stocking reformers 
is Tammany to be lacking in respectability. 
It will no longer be possible to base a mu- 
nicipal campaign on the disreputable charac- 
ter of Tammany adherents as contrasted 
with the virtuous uprightness of the advo- 
cates of reform. 


NEW YORK’S FEAR OF RADICALISM 


Still another salient fact stands out ‘against 
the background of interlocking tickets and 
confused issues in the present campaign. It 
is that no matter what the reputation of the 
candidate for efficiency of service may be, 
a large part of the respectable anti-Tam- 
many vote will be denied him if he is tinged 
with radicalism. No New York official more 
than Mr. Mitchel has earned and more 
richly deserves the reputation of efficiency. 
As Commissioner of Accounts and President 
of the Board of Aldermen he set new stand- 
ards of serviceability in those offices. Be- 
cause of his efficiency he was chosen by Presi- 
dent Wilson as Collector of the Port of New 
York with the undivided commendation of 
the press. But Mr. Mitchel had voted 
against the new subway contracts, thus ac- 
quiring the reputation of being an advocate 
of municipal ownership. The conservative 
press in New York, which customarily sup- 
ports the anti-Tammany candidate, received 
his nomination with disapproval. 

Not Tammany and anti-Tammany, ap- 
parently, are to be the future divisions of 
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politics in New York, but radical and con- 
servative. In the present campaign much 
of the radical discussion will center about a 
retrospective issue—that of subways, for the 
subway contracts furnish the basis of Tam- 
many Hall’s attack upon Mr. Mitchel, and 
are the peg upon which Mr. Hearst will hang 
his popular-rule program. 

Except -for Mr. Hearst’s municipal own- 
ership following, the Progressive party is 
probably the only avowed non-Socialist party 
with what conservatives describe as a radical 
program. Judged by the platform adopted 
by the Progressives in 1913, its radicalism is 
not of a revolutionary order. What they 
propose is a mixture of the program of Ger- 
man cities and the new democratic freedom 
of the cities of western United States. 


PROGRESSIVE DEMANDS 


They ask for a city freed from boss and ma- 
chine domination. As a protestation of faith 
this will be subscribed to even by the ultra- 
conservative forces. They ask for a city 
freed from State legislative interference—in 
other words, for home rule—a policy advo- 
cated with equal vigor by Mr. Murphy’s 
Tammany Hall. They ask for a city freed 
from excessive charges of public service cor- 
porations, and to bring this about they declare 
for municipal ownership and operation where 


necessary. They ask for a city freed from an. 


excessive tax rate, thus making a concession 
to those who protest against, the mounting 
cost of government in the metropolis. They 
demand “a city freed from exorbitant prices 
for the necessaries of life, and other condi- 
tions of economic injustice which now harass 
and oppress great numbers of people, by pro- 
gressive employment of municipal powers to 
aid in ending these conditions.” It is in this 
economic program that lies the potential rad- 
icalism of the Progressive party. As a 
part of this program the Progressives urge 
wholesale terminal markets and cheaper 
transportation of food products by utilizing 
the new rapid transit lines in outlying bor- 
oughs; open piers for shippers, criminal 
prosecutions of violators of anti-monopoly 
statutes, an adequate supply of ice at lower 
prices through municipal ice plants, action 
to reduce congestion, to lower rents and to 
improve housing conditions. To this end 
they promise an inquiry into “the use of the 
natural sources within the city side by side 
with rent speculation and the growth of 
great fortunes which represent no increase 
in wealth, happiness or prosperity of the 
community.” 


This program, at least affirmative, is the 
first statement made by the first political 
party in New York City to avow the pur- 
pose of linking the city gove: ymment more 
intimately with the life of the people and 
building up for the benefit of the whole 
public common economic services under mu- 
nicipal direction. 


TAMMANY AND ECONOMY 


Contrasted with the Progressive program 
is the essentially conservative program of 
Tammany Hall. The Progressive program 
is a document of fourteen pages. Less than 
a column and a half of newspaper space is 
required for a full statement of the Tam- 
many platform. ‘Tammany devotes chief at- 
tention to pledges of rigid economy and to 
presenting a word-picture of what it claims 
to be a critical financial condition of the city. 
With regard to taxation it repeats the thread- 
bare promise of relief to taxpayers. With 
regard to home rule it points to the recent 
home rule enactment of the Democratic 
State Legislature as fulfilling previous 
pledges of the Democratic party. The de- 
velopment of the wider use of public schools 
as social centers, fire prevention work, a pub- 
lic market system, civil service and police re- 
form, with a promise of fair treatment of 
labor, constitute the whole array of proposals 
which Tammany presents as an invitation 
for the support of the electorate. 

Here is not even a vague threat of inter- 
ference with vested interests or property 
rights. It is rather the conservation of prop- 
erty interests upon which ‘Tammany places 
its chief emphasis. Incidentally, Tammany’s 
new role as a public guardian of property 
rights is strikingly emphasized by the fact 
that it was to Tammany Hall that the Econ- 
omy League, an organization of land-owners 
and real-estate operators, made its appeal for 
protection from municipal extravagance. 
This despite the fact that the present gov- 
ernment of the city of New York was elected 
to office becausegof exposures of “Tammany 
waste, and despite the reputation for the 
somewhat open-handed treatment which 
Tammany office-holders in the past accorded 
the city’s finances. Land-owners have a sus- 
picion, whether justified or not, that though 
reformers may check waste by the introduc- 
tion of efficiency, they will not bring relief 
to taxpayers, but expend the money so saved 
for some “idealistic” purpose. According to 
the manifestoes of the Economy League, no 
“Gdealist” might expect the support of the 
land-owners in a candidacy for public office. 
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THE MAYOR'S TREMENDOUS JOB 


When all the issues have been determined, 
and the election is over, the successful can- 
didate for the mayoralty will address him- 
self to the largest administrative task en- 
trusted to any-municipal official in the world. 
The next mayor in New York will appoint 
sixty heads of departments and members of 
executive boards, who during the four years 
of his term, based upon 1913 appropriations, 
will spend $236,000,000. Of these sixty 
executives, fourteen are in charge of fours 
teen major departments, and the remaining 
forty-six are members of eleven administra- 
tive boards or commissions. Not only will 
he be required to find men with some com- 
petence to take charge of the great depart- 
ments under his control, but he will have to 
prescribe for every department for which he 
is responsible a course of action more or less 
in detail. 


MAKING OVER POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


The next mayor, whoever he may be, will 
be confronted with the great and vital task 
of reorganizing the police department. This 
clearly will be expected of him, no matter 
by whose votes he is placed in office. Re- 
cently completed investigations will put into 
the next mayor’s hands more information re- 
garding the problem of police administration 
than any American mayor has ever had. By 
the end of the next four years New York 
should hear the last of police corruption and 
ineffectiveness. New York is prepared for 
a new definition of public work, and is sur- 
feited with police mismanagement and _ in- 
eptitude. The next mayor’s success in this 
undertaking will very largely determine 
popular judgment of his administration. 


GREAT MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS 


The next mayor will have to find a head 
for New York City’s health department, 
competent to develop a program in answer to 
increasing popular demand for more zealous 
protection of the public health. He will be 
required to find and set at work a commis- 
sioner ot docks charged with formulating 
plans for carrying out a practical reconstruc- 
tion of New York’s port facilities. The next 
mayor, unless he continues the present in- 
cumbents in office, must appoint a street- 
cleaning commissioner to take charge of 6500 
men engaged on cleaning 26,000,000 yards 
of streets and removing each day 9000 tons 
of waste from city households; a water com- 
missioner. to administer what is now the 


largest municipal water system in the world; 
a fire commissioner to carry on the new work 
of fire prevention, in itself a problem of 
magnitude; a commissioner of the depaft- 
ment of charities to deal with the momentous 
question of public dependency. 

These are merely a few of the first month’s 
problems that New York’s next mayor must 
solve. Besides the departments I have men- 
tioned there are a host of other municipal in- 
stitutions of vital importance, both to the 
success of the administration and to the com- 
fort and convenience of citizens, which are 
subject to the mayor’s direction. ‘There are 
hospitals to be administered through a board 
of eight trustees, to which the next mayor 
will, in the ordinary course of events, make 
five appointments. There is a great school 
system governed by a board of education, 
forty of whom the next mayor will appoint 
during the four years ef his term. Radical 
changes in the system of public education 
were recommended by the corps of experts 
who last year studied the schools for the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. The 
next mayor may not assume a negative atti- 
tude toward school questions. Four times 
the next mayor will sit as a member of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment to 
make the city’s budget, now $192,000,000, 
and probably totaling in the four years 
$800,000,000. Directly and__ indirectly, 
100,000 city employees will be subject to 
his influence, to inspiration by his leader- 
ship or to discouragement by his lack of 
leadership. 

The next mayor will find a problem of 
especial difficulty in providing funds for new 
public improvements. An outstanding net 
constitutional city indebtedness of $738,000,- 
000 makes practically prohibitive, both be- 
cause of constitutional limitations and the 
great burden of interest and repayment, a 
further issue of bonds to pay for schools and 
the replacement or extension of other parts 
of the city’s vast plant and equipment. 


A SHIFTING PERSONNEL 


The next mayor, even if he comes into 
office with the experience of seven years’ 
contact with the city’s business, as would 
Mr. Mitchel, will inevitably commit his 
reputation for the success or failure of his ad- 
ministration in a large degree to the hands 
of the assistants he appoints. These assist- 
ants, if precedents are to be followed, will 
for the most part be men without experience 
in municipal affairs. By virtue of necessity 
they regard municipal employment as a tem- 
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porary service, and will have scarcely ac- 
quired familiarity with their responsibilities 
before the term of the mayor by whom they 
were appointed expires. It is rare in New 
York for a mayor to continue in office the 
appointees of his predecessors. Only occa- 
sionally do department heads acquire in the 
public mind a status independent of their 
chief. This army of administrators comes 
with the mayor and goes with him,—a fact 
which makes doubly difficult the always slow 
process of developing departmental efficiency. 
The result of this condition is that the next 
administration, whoever is elected, will 
achieve only a small percentage of now hoped 
for efficiency, and will transmit to its suc- 
cessor a government somewhat improved, 
perhaps, but by no means divested of all the 
evils which during the coming campaign will 
be pointed out as a justification for the 
change. 


THE RELATION OF TENURE TO EFFICIENCY 


This is the price that democracy pays for 
perpetuating the traditions of democratic 
government. ‘There is not the _ slightest 
question that New York could easily achieve 
a quality of government superior to any mu- 
nicipal government in the world, including 
those of German cities, if it were given per- 
manent service by department heads, with 
resulting greater continuity in program. The 
government of the city could be made a tri- 
umph of civilization if its annual expendi- 
tures of about $285,000,000 were directed 
not by inexperienced officials, but by a per- 
manent corps of experts. New York’s next 
mayor will render an incalculable service if 
in appointing department heads he seeks to 
apply definite standards of experience, train- 
ing, and independence of political control, 
and thus lay the basis for a popular demand 
that his successors in the mayoralty exercise 
the greatest caution in sending back into pri- 
vate life men who have demonstrated skilled 
capacity to conduct the details of city admin- 
istration. 

It is too soon in the development of mu- 
nicipal government in America even to sug- 
gest the possibility of practically permanent 
tenure by mayors. ‘This may do very well, 
it is said, in autocratic Germany, but it is 
impossible in democratic America. A Ger- 
man city does not expect a mayor to proceed 
past the stage of formulating his program in 
the first four years of his administration. A 
movement in this direction is, however, al- 
ready on foot in the United States, for in 
several cities, conspicuously in Dayton, Ohio, 





the adoption of the city-manager plan makes 
entirely logical a permanent tenure by the 
city’s chief executive. 


A MAYOR MUST ENDURE CRITICISM AND 
ABUSE 


To many observers of city government in 
New York the office of mayor seems to im- 
pose tasks beyond the range of ordinary hu- 
man ability. For the mayor of the metrop- 
olis is not merely the guiding executive of 
the multitude of departments, but the con- 
spicuous representative of the city in all its 
public relations. By a persistently critical 
press he is made the object of incessant dis- 
cussion, criticism, and generally abuse. So 
multifarious are his responsibilities that 
scarcely a day passes but that some untoward 
incident occurring somewhere in the vast- 
ness of the city government lays him open 
to public attack. Mayor Gaynor repeat- 
edly complained of the endless criticism to 
which he was subjected. Mayor McClellan 
before him lived perpetually under the 
shadow of venomous newspaper hostility. In 
commenting on his administration after 
Tammany’s public announcement of its in- 
tention to nominate Judge McCall, Mayor 
Gaynor said: “I have had a pretty hard time 
for four years to hold my own against all 
comers and against every corrupt influence, 
but I have been Mayor.” 


DUTIES LIKE A RAILROAD PRESIDENT’S 


By a process of consolidation of various 
municipalities and unprecedented growth in 
population, New York’s government has ex- 
panded into mammoth proportions. Its prob- 
lems are literally too big for a single man 
to administer. Yet its charter makes no pro- 
vision for group responsibility in the con- 
duct of its affairs. It is true that the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment shares with the 
mayor responsibility for financial legislation, 
for planning public improvements, for grant- 
ing franchises, but the mayor alone is respon- 
sible for the conduct of all departments of 
the government except the borough depart- 
ments of public works committed to the elec- 
tive presidents of the boroughs. The mayor’s 
office in New York is patterned upon the 
office of the President of the United States. 
He sits alone in City Hall, out of touch with 
the departments under his control, except as 
information of their conduct is brought to 
him in the form of reports, personal inter- 
views with his commissioners, or by state- 
ments in the press. His duties are similar 
to the duties of a great railroad executive, 
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but, unlike the president of a railroad, he has 
no executive staff that vicariously maintains 
intimate contact with the processes of the 
corporation. 


NEEDED ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


Begun under Mayor McClellan and con- 
tinued under Mayor Gaynor, the chief ex- 
ecutive has utilized effectively the investigat- 
ing office of the Commissioners of Accounts, 
but to a large degree this office is useful only 
to inform him of conditions after the fact, 
not to assist him in keeping his hand on the 
throttles of administrative control. New 
York’s next mayor, if he is able to disen- 
gage his attention from the more dramatic 
public activities of his office, and devote his 
time to the development of an administrative 
mechanism to make him in a real sense the 
chief administrator of the city, will do what 
has not yet been done in the national gov- 
ernment or in any State, make the chief 
executive of the great public corporation 
in fact the directing influence of its ad- 
ministrative subdivisions. To accomplish 
this the mayor must equip himself with a 
staff of high-grade technical aides and sedu- 
lously protect his time and energy from dis- 
sipation by after-dinner speeches, fruitless 
public discussions, irrelevant to the business 
of the municipality, and avoid the tempting 
opportunity to conduct with the citizens of 
New York correspondence of variegated and 
unending interest. 


PUBLICITY AND THE MAYOR'S OFFICE 


Day after day the mayor of New York is 
expected to give interviews to the press, be- 
cause the mayoralty is regarded by news- 
papers as an especially rich field for news. 
The conspicuousness of his position and the 
avidity of the newspaper public so magnify 
every official and unofficial utterance of the 
mayor that much of his time needed by ad- 
ministrative questions has in the past been 
given to interviews, speeches and more or less 
irrelevant public statements. 

Mayor Gaynor, perhaps more than any 
other of his predecessors, capitalized the op- 
portunities for publicity that his office afford- 
ed. His official and unofficial letters, published 
as a campaign volume, were regarded by 
his followers as one of the strongest assets 
in his candidacy for reélection. There is 
no inconsiderable number of voters in New 
York who would have gladly cast their bal- 
lots for Mayor Gaynor merely on the assur- 
ance that he would continue to provide for 
them the intellectual entertainment which 
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the mayor’s letters during the previous three 
years had afforded from week to week. 

One of the chief merits of the commission 
plan is that no official is so conspicuous that 
his attention is continually diverted from the 
business for which he is employed by atten- 
tion to publicity. In Germany, a biirger- 
meister sedulously avoids unnecessary per- 
sonal publicity, and is, in consequence, as a 
rule infinitely more serviceable as a public 
official than an American mayor. New York 
will not receive from any mayor the quality 
of service of which he is capable, unless it is 
content to leave him unmolested to pursue 
the routine of his office. This may never 
come about until New York follows the ex- 
ample of a host of other American cities, and 
divides the responsibility of the mayor’s office 
among 4 group of men. 


AN EFFICIENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


New York’s next mayor, despite the in- 
herent difficulties of his position, will have 
an infinitely better opportunity to succeed 
than any of his predecessors, for the govern- 
ment which will be placed in the hands of 
the new mayor on January-1, 1914, will be 
a completely different institution from the 
government put into Mr. Gaynor’s hands in 
1910, or in the hands of Mr. McClellan in 
1903. Whoever is elected mayor, he will 
find in operation an efficient department of 
finance under a Comptroller thoroughly in- 
formed of the details of city business. Both 
Mr. Metz and Mr. Prendergast, the com- 
peting candidates for the comptrollership, 
will have had four years’ experience in the 
administration of the city’s finances by the 
first of January next. Both Mr. Metz and 
Mr. Prendergast are thoroughly committed 
to a businesslike conduct of the city’s affairs, 
for to them belongs the credit of initiating 
and carrying forward the reorganization of 
the city’s accounting methods, and for de- 
veloping in the department of finance an 
agency of business control unequalled in any 
American city. 

During the past four years a momentous 
program of administrative reorganization has 
been set on foot in New York City. This 
program now in progress of execution by city 
employees, and thoroughly understood by a 
considerable body of citizens, it is hardly 
conceivable that any mayor will undertake to 
check. On the contrary, before the cam- 
paign is far advanced, it is probable that each 
of the candidates will specifically promise to 
continue such work as salary standardization, 
supply standardization, centralization of pur- 
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chasing methods, application of efficiency 
methods to departmental labor gangs, all 
of which are now actively under way and 
are building up in New York City for the 
first time in any city in America an efficient 
technique of municipal administration. It 
is because New York has progressed so far 
in administrative betterment, in converting 
political departments into service depart- 
ments, that the 1913 election will have rela- 
tively little effect on the character of admin- 
istration the city is to receive in the next four 
years. For New York no longer elects a 
mayor and then turns its back on city gov- 
ernment. Citizens have organized a num- 
ber of agencies which maintain an active 
contact with city affairs, and in a measure 
supply the continuity in improvement which 
the government itself, because of its quad- 
rennial disruption, does not maintain. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE CITY'S BUSINESS 
METHODS 


It will not be possible for New York’s 
next mayor to act in blindness in passing 
upon appropriations, nor will he be able to 
dodge responsibility for the manner in which 
the city’s funds are used. The city’s $192,- 
000,000 budget is now stated with such 
clarity that its details are understandable to 
any intelligent official. Appropriations are 
binding obligations of expenditure for serv- 
ice instead of as in former years license to 
misexpenditures. 

New York City’s system of accounts is 
equal in efficiency to that of any great pub- 
lic-service corporation. A mayor, if he de- 
sires, may have submitted to him cur- 
rently an exact statement of the financial 
transactions of every unit of the govern- 
ment. 

The present Board of Estimate has estab- 
lished a special efficiency division as a part 
of its organization, consisting of a corps of 
engineers who are studying the details of 
sewer cleaning, pavement construction and 
road building, in order that to each of these 
important and costly processes a definite 
technique may be applied. 

The next mayor will find in place of the 
uncorrelated authorization of bond issues 
formerly prevailing a definite method of 
basing authorizations for capital expenditures 
upon definite consideration of all the city’s 
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public improvement needs. The next mayor 
will find what has never existed in New 
York or in any American city before, a con- 
siderable body of city employees who are 
themselves actively interested in the inspiring 
undertaking of converting the loosely con- 
structive administrative machinery of the 
municipality into a smooth-working mech- 
anism. 

A very considerable part of the. funda- 
mental work of checking the grosser forms 
of waste has been accomplished in New 
York City. In several of the principal de- 
partments very skilful and effective atten- 
tion has been given to reorganization along 
lines of efficiency. In several of them stand- 
ards have been established against which a 
mayor may measure the performance of 
every department under his direction. Thus, 
in the offices of the presidents of the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and The Bronx enor- 
mous increases in service have been attained 
during the past four years, with an actual 
reduction in expenditure below the rates pre- 
vailing in 1909. This reduction means stop- 
ping the use of city employment for patron- 
age purposes, eliminating favoritism in sup- 
ply contracts, enforcing specifications on 
work contracts, and in keeping insistently be- 
fore departmental employees the fact that 
their first obligation is to give back to the 
city adequate service for the compensation 
they receive. 

But if the next mayor does not choose to 
administer the city as a great public-service 
institution, if he does not choose to press 
forward the work of reconstruction so ef- 
fectively begun, if he has no vision or pro- 
gram and becomes a complacent instrument 
of a multitude of influences that stand ready 
to prostitute the whole public service to per- 
sonal ends, then will come the test of the 
capacity of the citizenship of New York to 
take into its own hands the government of 
the city without the intervention of politics, 
bosses, citizen committees, and without de- 
pendence upon the uncertain leadership of a 
mayor. No one who knows New York has 
the slightest doubt that when this is done 
the metropolis will fulfil its obligation to 
every other American city by erecting at 
the gateway of the United States a city which 
shall be a continuing monument to Amer- 
ican civilization. 
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“Because I want to help make Cleveland a better place in which to live, to work, and 
to play, because I want every dollar I give to charity to do the most and the best that it 
possibly can for the needy, and believing that the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Phi- 
lanthropy furthers these ends, I take pleasure in subscribing the sum of $ 
paid at the times and to be distributed in the manner indicated below.” 
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A BOARD of thirty trustees which repre- 
sents a city’s united benevolences, its 
coéperating philanthropists, and the general 
body of citizens in the receiving and distrib- 
uting of a city’s givings is attempting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, something new in the unifi- 
cation and simplification—incidentally, also, 
the salvation—of a city’s works of good will. 
The almost daily inquiries—received by wire 
as well as post—from the leading municipali- 
ties of the entire country would indicate that 
the problem which Cleveland is thus attack- 
ing is one of nation-wide proportions. 
Doubtless the increased difficulty of cap- 
turing the charitable dollar and the rapidly 
growing unhappiness of the pursued possessors 
of it are the factors which have brought the 
problem into view in other cities quite as 
much as in Cleveland. There the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Benevolent Associ- 
ations—the first to be connected with a civic 
or commercial body in the country—began 
in 1900 to aid the worthy benevolences by 
endorsing their financial appeals and refusing 
to endorse those which investigation discov- 
ered to be either highly inefficient or frankly 
fraudulent. Seated in the charity confes- 
sional thus created, this committee heard for 
a number of years two tales that seemed to 
conflict. From the organizations came com- 
plaints of increased difficulty in securing 
funds, and from the supporters of these or- 
ganizations the story of the growing over- 
strain of multitudinous appeals. Evidently 
something was wrong. In 1907 a city-wide 
investigation of the problem showed such a 
surprising situation that it seemed hardly pos- 
sible. So abnormal was it that action ap- 
peared unwise without further investigation. 
In 1909, accordingly, seventy-three benevo- 
lent organizations very kindly again accept- 
ed the invitation to submit their lists of do- 
nors and donations for further study, with 
the same surprising showing,—only more so. 
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Out of a city of over 600,000 people, it 
was found that the whole charitable enter- 
prise, receiving current contributions of 
$500,000, was being supported by only 5386 
separate contributors of $5 or more,—less 
than one per cent. of the population! Of 
these, furthermore, more than 800 were 
commercial firms and corporations. More- 
over, of the 5386 contributors 54 were giv- 
ing 55 per cent. of the total contributed, 
while 1066 individuals and firms were con- 
tributing 90 per cent. of the total: 3537 were 
giving over 98 per cent. of all contributed. 
Nor was this all. While, as between 1907 
and 1909, the amount contributed had in- 
creased 22 per cent., the number of contribu- 
tors had decreased 11 per cent! 

As explained by the committee’s chairman, 
Mr. Martin A. Marks, the difficulty which 
the committee had thus discovered was the 
difficulty which is certain to underly the com- 
petitive method of canvassing for funds. This 
difficulty is that “the education in charity of 
the general giver and of the non-giver does 
not increase proportionately with the increase 
of charity needs. On the contrary, as the diffi- 
culty of securing funds increases through the 
increased number and needs of institutions, 
each institution finds that the best way out— 
at least the quickest way—is to carry its 
troubles to the offices or the drawing-rooms 
of the few large givers, disregarding the cul- 
tivation of the small giver and the general 
social education of the non-giver. In times 
of financial strain such cultivation and edu- 
cation are too slow with their results. In 
prosperous times they seem unnecessary.” 


FIFTY-THREE ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
FEDERATION 


The Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy is the result of the committee’s 
five years of investigation and subsequent 
planning. As fully constituted, it has been 
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in active operation since March 1 of the cur- 
rent year. Before that time ten trustees had 
been chosen by the constituent organizations, 
ten elected by the city’s larger givers, and 
ten selected to represent the city at large by 
the president and directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Such organizations are eligible 
to participation in the Federation “‘as make to 
the citizens of Cleveland, without restriction 
to religious, denominational, or other affilia- 
tions, a legitimate appeal for funds with 
which to further their activities.” The le- 
gitimacy of an organization’s appeal is estab- 
lished by the Chamber’s Committee on 
Benevolent Associations, and only such as re- 
ceive its endorsement are eligible to member- 
ship in the Federation. As to whether its 
appeal is general or not, each institution is 
free to decide for itself. Out of fifty-eight 
endorsed organizations fifty-three have ac- 
cepted the Federation’s invitation, and of the 
five remaining two make only a restricted 
appeal and are thus not strictly eligible. 


HOW FUNDS ARE SOLICITED 


On behalf of these fifty-three, the Federa- 
tion makes a codrdinated appeal, furnishing 
the amount of current-expense needs of each 
(as shown) and giving opportunity to each 
giver either to designate his beneficiaries or 
to place his gift for distribution at the dis- 
cretion of the Federation Board. Persons 
thus making subscriptions through the Fed- 
eration are freed from any further solicitation 
for current expenses by any organization in 
the Federation. Appeals for other than cur- 
rent needs are to be made by an institution 
only after consultation with the Federation. 

The federated subscription blank shows 
$472,000 as the current needs of the fifty- 
three constituents, Catholic and Protestant 
(the Jewish being already in a very successful 
federation). ‘To relieve the needy and com- 
fort the friendless,”’ the list shows twelve; 
“to aid orphaned, sick, crippled and needy 
children,” seventeen; “to insure equal oppor- 
tunity to all,” including social settlements 
and others, ten. Those “‘to heal the sick and 
help the blind’ number fourteen. 

Between October 1, 1912, and February 
3, 1913, when the new organization began 
receiving gifts under a provisional commis- 
sion, about $200,000 had been contributed to 
the various charitable organizations without 
reference to the Federation. Between Febru- 
ary 3 and July 15 over 4000 persons had 
subscribed on the Federation’s subscription 
blanks a total of over $200,000. Three- 


fourths of this amount has been specifically 
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designated for not only the fifty-three constit- 
uent organizations, but also about forty oth- 
ers in the city. One-fourth has been placed 
at the Federation’s discretion. In a complete 
year it is expected that these same subscribers 
will send through the Federation gifts total- 
ling close to $300,000, or two-thirds of the 
city’s benevolent budget. With a fair in- 
crease in the number of subscribers, therefore, 
the prospect is good that the Federation in its 
next fiscal year, beginning October 1, will 
handle 85 per cent., at least, of the total. 


GIVERS WHO HADN'T KNOWN WHAT THEY 
WERE GIVING 


All the experience of the Federation up to 
date promises fulfilment of the quadruple 
aims of the new plan; namely, (1) to secure 
more dollars for works of good will, (2) to 
render those dollars more effective, (3) to 
secure more givers, and (4) to make those 
givers happier and consequently more socially 
effective in all ways. 

In connection with the first of these aims, 
the Board of Trustees in its turn was sur- 
prised to find that comparatively few givers 
in the city possessed any idea of the amounts 
—and, in many cases, of the recipients—of 
their gifts. 

“IT enclose a check for $1,000,” wrote one 
of the city’s well-known philanthropists. “I 
presume you can find from the donors’ lists 
of organizations you have on hand how far 
this will go towards repeating my gifts of 
last year. If it is more than enough, keep 
the balance. If too little, send for more.” 

“How mich did I give last year and to 
what?” came into the office frequently by 
mail and by ’phone. One inquirer was told 
that her gifts had totalled $75, divided 
among eight institutions. 

“You don’t say! Well, put me down im- 
mediately for $400,”’ was the response. 

One philanthropist made—for the first 
time—the amount of his total gifts bear a 
certain reference to the total of his income, 
and then divided this sum among his usual 
beneficiaries. When later he compared this 
total with that of the previous year as told 
him—also, for the first time—by his secre- 
tary he was amazed to find that he had 
doubled his regular contribution to his pet 
philanthropy, had quadrupled all the others, 
and had furthermore put a generous slice at 
the Federation’s discretion. 

The trustees find themselves asked repeat- 
edly by their friends to advise them as to 
what should be the proper total of their 
gifts. Probably no city in the country has 
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ever gone through such a heart-searching in 
the matter of giving as has Cleveland during 
the last few months. ‘The reason is that de- 
cision as to the amount of a gift through the 
Federation is very different from the aggre- 
gate of decisions upon the various separate 
appeals as they come along from time to time. 
As the result of this more comprehensive con- 
sideration and decision, a Federation sub- 
scriber’s gifts have averaged a great deal 
more than the aggregate of his actual gifts 
on the older basis, though they are not larger 
than the aggregate he supposed he had been 
making in response to the rain of appeals. 
From figures on hand this difference between 
supposition and actuality is increasing individ- 
ual gifts between 50 and 75 per cent. 


GIFTS INCREASED BY FEDERATION METHODS 


The federated method undoubtedly in- 
creases gifts, furthermore, by increasing the 
range of the giver’s social interest and the 
number of organizations to be chosen by him. 
There is certainly need of this. In 1909 the 
investigation showed that only thirteen per- 
sons and twenty corporations contributed to 
more than sixteen institutions; 65.7 per cent. 
of all givers contributed to one institution 
only. With the one pledge and the single 
check sent at the most convenient annual or 
semi-annual, quarterly or even monthly, 
dates, it is easy for the federated giver to 
enjoy the pleasure of connection with all that 
interests him. ‘The two or three to which 
he has been giving seem a narrow field when 
he scans the city-broad and humanity-wide 
needs shown on the list of fifty-three organi- 
zations. By means of the aggregate checks 
at the most convenient times, also the larger 
gift for the larger number of institutions is 
handled with much less trouble, time, and 
postage than before. By one check a large 
number of individuals and corporations are 
now helping forty or fifty beneficiaries more 
effectively than could have been done a year 
ago with the interchange of over 100 letters. 
Receiving the various gifts, little or large, 
from its subscribers, the Federation adds the 
totals for any one institution and sends with 
its weekly check the list not only of those 
who contributed it, but also of all the Feder- 
ation’s subscribers, with the request that these 
be considered immune from appeals for cur- 
rent expenses, whether they have. designated 
that particular institution or not. 


THE GAIN IN EFFICIENCY 


Surest result of all is the increase of the 
dollar’s effectiveness. "The average cost of 


collection the investigation cf 1909 showed 
to be about $1000 per institution, or close to 
15 per cent.—some organizations in the city 
are at the present moment paying solicitors a 
commission of 33 1/3 per cent.! ‘There 
seems to be little doubt that the Federation’s 
saving of postage, time, and commissions will 
reduce the charge to less than 5 per cent., 
thus putting $50,000 more into benevolent 
work without any increase of gifts. Even 
more important, the plan ought to revolution- 
ize the responsibilities—and double the effect- 
iveness—of both paid officers and volunteer 
trustees, most of whose time has up to the 
present usually been given to the raising of 
funds. For. all institutions, also, the stand- 
ing Committee on Institutional Efficiency 
plans to make possible the best administrative 
methods worked out by any of the fifty-three, 
besides securing the greatest possible codpera- 
tion between organizations working on the 
same or related problems, and the elimination 
of needless or duplicated effort. In close 
cooperation with the efforts of all the boards 
and committees, a General Auxiliary Com- 
mittee, consisting of the active officer of each 
of the constituent organizations, is studying 
the possibilities of common purchasing, con- 
ducting a constant and co6perative canvass 
for securing new givers, etc. The increased 
mutual understanding gained by these auxil- 
iary committee meetings (monthly) is in it- 
self worth the cost of the whole plan to date. 


ADDING TO THE NUMBER OF GIVERS 


More vital, however, than the increase of 
dollars and their work will .be the Federa- 
tion’s prosecution of a city-wide, constant, 
and constructive program for the purpose of 
intensifying and broadening the social inter- 
est of the community and increasing the 
number of givers or “social stockholders.” 
In June a canvass for the unique purpose of 
securing a certain number of givers rather 
than a certain amount of gifts was con- 
ducted on a basis as wide as humanity itself. 
Three hundred volunteer representatives, 
consisting of Jews, Protestants, and Catho- 
lics working together in the same district 
groups or teams put upon the list of regular 
supporters of benevolence 2000 new names. 
Of these fresh investors in human welfare 
the social interest will be quite as valuable 
to the city as their gifts. “The constant in- 
crease of their number will be the responsi- 
bility not only of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, but quite as particularly the 
Committee on Research and Publicity. This 
last, under the leadership of Prof. J. E. Cut- 
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ler, head of the department of sociology in 
Western Reserve University, is already work- 
ing upon a number of investigations such as 
have not heretofore been feasible elsewhere, 
and has already enrolled as active codpera- 
tors the Cleveland Federation of Protestant 
Churches, the local university, the newspa- 
pers, the city library, and the city schools. 
A National Advisory Council has also been 
formed of the country’s leading sociologists 
and economists who believe that the prob- 
lems involved in the social education of a 
modern city are nation-wide in character. 

Five months of path-finding would seem 
to show that more dollars, more effective dol 
lars; more givers and more effective givers 
are all sure to be the result of the Federa- 
tion’s dependence on the information and the 
live interest of the whole city rather than 
upon a fifty-fold pressure upon a few. Such 
a city-wide information and interest can log- 
ically be supplied only by such a city-wide 
and non-partisan organization as the Federa- 
tion. The Federation, thus, will fail if it 
does not do what no one of the fifty-three 
organizations is in a position to do, namely, 
discover and show to the city the full 100 
per cent. of its needs. At the same time, 
equally interested as it is in the whole circle 
of social facts, it can be perfectly happy to 
let every giver choose that particular part of 
the whole problem which most appeals to 
him. These two factors of individual and 
pressureless choice from among the city’s 
complete needs will, so it has been said, revo- 
lutionize American philanthropy. They are 
impossible except in connection with a fed- 
erated plan. 

“T wish I might say,” said one of the city’s 
donors not long ago, “that this $30 gift 
meant three times as much interest as that 
one of $10. Unfortunately, it simply means 
that I decided that that particular solicitor 
would require $30 to leave, while this one 
could be gotten rid of for $10: I could not 
possibly take the time either to hear appeals 
nor yet to refuse.” 

“Can you send us a list of organizations 
benefiting girls, so that our employees, who 
are mostly young women, will join with us 
in the satisfaction of our gifts?’ came re- 
cently from a national corporation. A list 
was sent and the organizations on it were 
later inspected by the company’s visiting 
nurse, with the result that the corporation 
made a larger gift than ever before. The 
possibilities along this line for not only firms, 
but also individuals, are unlimited. It will 


also result in curing a glaring defect certain 
to follow the competitive method of appeal: 
the dependence, namely, of institutional 
growth and success upon effective methods 
of financial appeal rather than upon the in- 
trinsic value of the work itself. 


COOPERATION VERSUS COMPETITION 


The Federation has been called “the great- 
est step in municipal history,” chiefly because 
it represents a city’s faith that its people will 
do more and give more through interest than 
through pressure; that they do not require 
to be badgered into benevolence; that the 
problem of the support of charitable work 
can be trusted to the good will—the enlight- 
ened good will—of the whole people. The 
reason why the cooperative basis must be 
tried is because the various organizations, as 
long as they are in competition with each 
other, tend to adopt the methods of the least 
considerate and most aggressive institution— 
in a way they are forced to. The Federa- 
tion represents their clearer understanding 
that, after all, they are, inevitably, members 
one of another; one and all suffer alike for 
every abuse by any institution of the public 
fund of good will which constitutes the en- 
dowment of all. 

In these days, when both wealth and so- 
cial sympathies are growing faster than ever 
before, there is undoubtedly enough good will 
in such a city as Cleveland to furnish an 
abundant endowment for every form of good 
works that may be needed—provided the sum 
is not lessened by the carelessness and selfish- 
ness of institutions whose administrative and 


financial methods take no thought of the 


needs of other organizations doing wdrk as 
worthy as their own. The maintenance and 
development of this fund and its direction 
into the various fields of community needs 
according to their real comparative impor- 
tance are to be the responsibility of the Fed- 
eration’s board, which thus constitutes Amer- 
ica’s first Civic Council for the Conservation 
of Good Will. 

On January 7, when the Chamber of Com- 
merce authorized the creation of the new 
organization, the chairman of the Committee 
on Benevolent Associations expressed the be- 
lief that the meeting would be historic in 
making Cleveland “the first city to organize 
itself to become the ‘City of Good Will.’ ” 
All that has transpired since in the direction 
of setting up the activities and realizing the 
possibilities of the new civic instrument 
makes it seem certain that he spoke the truth. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 





TOPICS IN THE MAGAZINES 


HE accession of Mr. Robert S. Yard to 

the editorship of the Century Magazine 
is the occasion of a three-page editorial con- 
fession of faith in the September number. 
This is chiefly a reaffirmation of the credo 
enunciated by the first editor of the maga- 
zine, Dr. J. G. Holland, nearly forty-three 
years ago, that the magazine should be con- 
ducted in “the free spirit of modern progress 
and the broadest literary catholicity.” The 
fourth editor freely subscribes to this. The 
second and third editors, Mr. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder and Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, each in his own way, lived up to this 
ideal in their conduct of the magazine. 

Can it be that the Century is more inter- 
ested in politics than formerly? Colonel 
Roosevelt’s history of the Progressive party, 
in the October number, might be taken to in- 
dicate a new departure. However, the mag- 
azine has always given space freely to ac- 
counts of political movements. In the Sep- 
tember number Mr. Charles R. Miller, of 
the New York Times, writes of ““The Mon- 
roe Doctrine in the Venezuela Dispute,” 
while Mr. Victor Rosewater contributes an 
account of Oregon’s part in the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy. 

In connection with the discussion created 
by Sir Oliver Lodge’s address before the 
British Association last month, Maurice 


Maeterlinck’s essay on “Life After Death,” . 


in the September Century, is well worth 
reading. 

A study of the Libyan Desert (illustrated 
with photographs) by Dr. Daniel T. Mac- 
Dougal, director of the Carnegie Institute’s 
desert laboratory, appears in the September 
Harper's. Another travel sketch is ‘“Carta- 
gena the Ancient,” by William B. Lawrence. 
In the same number there is an excellent ac- 
count of European farm credit systems, by 
John L. Mathews. 

The series of articles on animal life con- 
tributed by Theodore Roosevelt to Scribner’s 
is not to be made up of hunting stories; it 
will be confined to studies of the life histo- 
ries of animals, based on Colonel Roosevelt’s 
own observation and in part on the cumula- 
tive observations of others. ‘The first article 
(September) deals with the life history of the 
African lion. In the October number he 
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describes the elephant, which he compliments 
for its “wide range of intelligent apprecia- 
tion.” 

In the October Scribner’s appears the first 
of a series of articles on “The Man Behind 
the Bars,” revealing something of the human 
side of prison life. 

“Mural Painting in America,” by Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, in the September Scrib- 
ner's, is a contribution of permanent value. 

Two of the especially thought-provoking 
contributions to the October Atlantic are 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin’s article on 
“Monopoly of Labor” and Mr. H. Fielding- 
Hall’s survey of India’s political situa- 
tion. 

The engrossing feature of McClure’s is 
the autobiography of the magazine’s founder, 
Mr. Samuel S$. McClure, who was born in 
County Antrim, in the north of Ireland, 
fifty-six years ago, and came to America as a 
boy of nine. ‘The things that this immigrant 
lad has done in the publishing world are 
matters of current history. The first instal- 
ment of his life story appears in the October 
number. 

Captain Scott’s diaries carry the story of 
his Antarctic adventures to its tragic conclu- 
sion in Everybody’s for October.’ It is a 
thrilling narrative, made vivid to the reader 
by the series of photographs taken by Captain 
Scott himself and by Mr. Pouting. 

In the September Forum one of the most 
readable contributions relates sundry ‘“Ad- 
ventures While Preaching the Gospel of 
Beauty,” being the personal experiences of 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, whose book of 
poems is reviewed on page 509 of this 
REVIEW. 

Among the political and economic sub-- 
jects treated in the North American Review 
for September are ‘Reorganization of the 
Republican Party,” by James A. Fowler; 
“National Aid to Good Roads,” by Senator 
Jonathan Bourne, Jr.; “The Public’s Finan- 
cial Interest in Public Utilities,” by Ham- 
mond V. Hayes, and “Social Hygiene: the 
Real Conservation Problem,” by Lewis M. 
Terman. The Rev. Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body writes on “Nagging the Japanese 
Abroad” and “Anglo-American” on “Ameri- 
can Ambassadors Abroad.” 
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COOPERATIVE CREDIT FOR FARMERS 


I T is probably the fact that thousands of 
men engaged in business in the great cen- 
ters of industry, where the legal maximum 
rate of interest is a moderate one, are totally 
unaware that farmers in the Northwest, 
whose abundant crops imply an enviable state 
of prosperity, have to borrow money or ob- 
tain credit, in order to carry on their agri- 
cultural operations, at interest rates reaching, 
in some cases, 20 per cent. This statement 
is not made on hearsay evidence, but is 
founded on returns supplied by bankers and 
implement dealers, as well as by farmers 
themselves. Mr. Meyer Jacobstein, of the 
University of North Dakota, recently wrote 
a series of newspaper articles in which he 
urged the farmers of that State to organize 
some form of codperative credit as a means 
of lowering the interest on borrowed capital. 
These articles at once evoked protests from 
bankers, who stated that the rates were not 
too high, and that apparently high rates in 
some localities were due to local conditions. 

Farmers’ loans, it may be stated, are of 
two kinds: the long-time loan and the short- 
time loan. Those of the first kind average 
about $1500 to $2500, and run for about five 
years, are secured by farm mortgages, and 
are obtained for investment purposes—buy- 
ing new land, erecting buildings, purchasing 
expensive machinery, etc. Short-time loans 
run from three months to a year, vary from 
$100 to $500, are always made on the farm- 
er’s personal note, and are sometimes un- 
- secured and sometimes secured by a chattel 
mortgage. In order to obtain information 
at first hand, Mr. Jacobstein sent question- 
naires to bankers, implement makers, and 
farmers in North Dakota, inviting replies to 
the following two questions: (1) What is 
the prevailing rate of interest? (2) To 
what extent is the rate affected by local condi- 
tions? The replies are summarized in the 
American Economic Review. 


LONG-TIME LOANS 


Of the 660 banks in the State of North 
Dakota, 125 sent replies to the questions put 
to them, and from these replies Mr. Jacob- 
stein compiled the following table: 


No. of Banks No. of Counties Rate of Interest 
15 6 to 7 
45 16 7 to 8 
36 12 8 to 9 
13 5 9 to 10 
16 8 10 to 11 
125 45 


It will be seen that one-half of the banks 
charge 8 per cent. or more, and that 16 
banks (in eight counties) charge 10 to 11 
per cent. Further, it is worth noting that 
the farmer who borrows, say, $1000 at 10 
per cent. does not receive $1000. The year’s 
interest, $100, is always deducted, and some- 
times a bonus of $50 is exacted, and this 
also is deducted, so that the net sum handed 
over to the farmer is only $850. Question- 
naires were sent also to 100 representative 
farmers; and it was found that the rates re- 
ported by bankers and by farmers were, as a 
rule, nearly identical in their respective 
counties. 

SHORT-TIME LOANS 


The bankers’ replies showed that the aver- 
age rate was 10.75 per cent., but 36 of them 
reported a rate of 12 per cent. The average 
rate reported by the farmers themselves was 
11.07 per cent. It was further found that 
95 out of the 125 reporting banks charged, 
on short-time loans, a higher rate to the 
farmers than to business men in the same 
locality. 

STORE OR BOOK CREDIT 


This is a form of short-time loans that is 
perhaps more important than bank credit. 
Mr. Jacobstein says of it: 


The North Dakota farmer is rarely denied credit 
at a country store. To secure information on this 
form of credit questionnaires were mailed to im- 
plement and.hardware dealers as well as to 
farmers. One question asked was, “What per- 
centage of farmers pay cash in buying farm ma- 
chinery?” The answer from 54 firms was that 
only 13 per cent. pay cash, 87 per cent buying on 
time. Out of 29 farmers reporting only 6 pay 
cash in buying machinery and supplies. These 
book accounts run anywhere from three months 
to two years: the average account is carried about 
one year (12.37 months). The farmer contem- 
plates making payment immediately after his 
prospective crop is marketed. In case of crop 
failure, the retailer will carry the account over 
until the next harvest season. A crop failure in 
a country where the farmer.depends on a single 
crop, as he does in North Dakota, forces the re- 
tailer to carry the book accounts one whole year 
beyond the first harvest. It is quite common for 
the dealer to obtain a note from the farmer—the 
note generally bearing a 10 per cent. interest rate 
from the date of issue. Often, however, the note 
does not begin to bear interest until the farmer 
has failed to make payment at the expected time, 
that is, immediately following the harvesting 
season. The 54 implement and hardware dealers 
reported an average of 10.26 per cent. interest 
per year on these notes. 


Various reasons are assigned for the high 
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rates charged for interest. A banker in 
Stark County places the onus on the farm- 
ers themselves. He says: 


It is our belief that the scarcity of money and 
the high interest rates are largely due to poor 
farming. The -people having money to loan know 
well that our farmers here have a very uncertain 
income, according to their present methods of 
farming, and would expect a much higher rate 
commensurate with the risk taken than when they 
can find people where money can be placed more 
safely. As conditions are here now, some people 
have not paid all of their interest for at least 
three and sometimes four years. . . As soon as 
our farmers can show that they are safe and will 
take care of their obligations promptly, they can 
command the lowest interest rates that may exist. 
We believe it more necessary to work on better 
farming methods, encouraging them, than on 
better interest rates; for the lower interest rates 
are the natural consequence to better farming. 


Another complaint is: “Farmers are care- 
less in not making prompt payment or renew- 
als of obligation.” A prominent banker says 
of the farmers: “They lack a sense of re- 
sponsibility.” Another banker attributes the 
high rates to the legal restrictions placed on 
the loaning power of the banks. In 1910 
the farm mortgages in the State totalled 
more than $50,000,000, while the loaning 
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power of all the banks was less than $5,000,- 
000. Some of the banks turn the mortgage 
loans over to trust companies, collecting a 
commission from the farmer for placing the 
mortgage. 

As to the remedy for the present plight of 
the borrowers, Mr. Jacobstein holds that it 
is to be found in the establishment of co- 
operative credit associations by the farmer. 
He says: 


Allowing for all these local conditions—the 
great demand for capital in a new and develop- 
ing country, the inability to attract sufficient out- 
side capital because of the risky character of in- 
vestment, the irresponsible character of some ele- 
ments in the population, the character of farming 
methods, the commission agent, and the legal re- 
striction handicapping banks—allowing for all 
these conditions, and because of some of them, 
it is believed that the farmers by organizing co- 
operative credit associations could reduce the rate 
of interest on both long- and short-time loans, and, 
furthermore, that such codperative credit facilities 
would be a means of improving the methods of 
farming, would encourage stability in population, 
and would make the farmer feel that he is not, 
being discriminated against in the borrowing and 
employment of capital. 


It remains to be seen whether the farmers 
will make the experiment. They certainly 
could lose nothing by giving it a trial. 





WANTED: A SET OF BUSINESS RULES IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


- O legislate, or not to legislate,” is, of 

course, the question in every well- 
ordered senate; but in the United States 
body bearing that name the rules “are frankly 
based on the presumption that, as between 
legislating and not legislating, it is on the 
whole better not to legislate.”” Thus writes 
Mr. Judson C. Welliver in the September 
Munsey’s on what he terms “our unbusiness- 
like Senate,” with the further characteriza- 
tion, ‘‘a great law-making body whose rules 
make legislative efficiency impossible.” The 
eccentricities of the rules under which our 
“greatest legislative body” legislates are such 
that ‘most of the legislation doesn’t get 
done.” 


Bills are introduced by the thousands; a few 
pass; the vast majority neither pass nor get serious 
consideration. The Senate is so busy talking 
without limit, or getting out of trouble with its 
rules, that it really hasn’t time to legislate any 
more. 


It was recently demonstrated by Senator 
Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, that the 


Senate is practically unable to do any busi- 
ness except by unanimous consent. One 
morning a certain Senator rose to introduce 
a bill. The proceedings that followed are 
thus described by Mr. Welliver: 


“T object!’ shouted Jones. 

The chamber looked amazed. Jones showed it 
that under the rules a Senator must “ask leave to 
introduce a bill,’ and in case of objection must 
wait till the next day. He insisted, and the bill 
waited; the request for consent, however, was 
duly recorded. 

Next day the Senator with the bill rose and in- 
troduced it. Ordinarily, by common consent, the 
procedure is that the bill shall be read a first 
and second time by title and referred to commit- 
tee. The clerk proceeded with this formula but 
again Jones objected. 

Again there was amazement. Jones showed 
that under the rule the bill could be read by title 
only once on the day of its introduction; then it 
must wait a day to be read the second time and 
referred. Again Jones stuck for the literal rule. 
He demonstrated that it took three days to get a 


bill introduced and referred; the unanimous 
consent procedure had required about fifteen 
seconds. 


It was only a few days later that Senator 
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Jones again “showed up” the Senate’s rules, 
this time in connection with the question of a 
quorum. We read: 


An unimportant detail of business resulted in 
a call for a division, and thirty-one Senators rose 
on one side, nobody on the other. There was an 
ample quorum present, though less than a quorum 
was disclosed by the count of those rising. There- 
upon Jones interjected the demand for a roll-call 
to secure a quorum. 

The rules made it imperative. Even if the 
whole ninety-six Senators had been in their seats, 
and if every one had known that all the other 
ninety-five were on hand, nevertheless, the call 
for a quorum necessitated a roll-call. That means 
a waste of ten or fifteen minutes, at best. 

Senator Clarke, of Arkansas, president fro 
tempore, was in the chair. He was tired of the 
filibuster. Instead of ordering the secretary to 
call the roll, he said: 

“The secretary will take note of the presence 
in their seats of the Senator from California, Mr. 
Works; of the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Nor- 
ris; of the Senator from—” 

The secretary was “taking note,’ when Mr. 
Works rose and protested that he had stood and 
been counted on the division. So did Mr. Norris. 
The presiding officer apologized, and proceeded to 
enumerate others; but he was stopped. 

The storm broke all at once, when the grave 
and reverend Senate suddenly realized the horror 
that it had confronted. Its presiding officer had 
tried to perpetrate the outrageous common sense 
of counting a quorum! He had presumed to as- 
sume that because he could see a quorum with his 
two eyes, it was there! No more frightful deg- 
radation of Senatorial tradition could possibly 
be imagined. 

Years ago, when Tom Reed did the same thing 
in the House it marked an epoch in American 
politics; but it had never been attempted in the 
Senate. The protests were loud and insistent. 

Jones got into the proceedings and added to 
the ignominy by declaring that the presiding of- 
ficer ought to go ahead. He opined that it was 
just plain common sense for the presiding officer, 
if he saw a quorum, to say he saw it, and end the 
fuss. Jones lectured the Senate a few moments 
about the foolishness of its rules and sat down. 

But the presiding officer bent before the storm. 
He stopped the effort to count a quorum, thus of- 
ficially establishing that the Senate does not 
presume that any man can preside over it who is 
competent to see or count. 


On the rule of unlimited debate, how it 
works, and how it may be invoked to accom- 
plish both good and bad ends, Mr. Welliver 
gives several interesting comments, together 
with some examples which, it must be con- 
fessed, can hardly be said to redound to the 
dignity of the Senate. He cites the case of 
a car-line franchise grab bill which eight de- 
termined Senators “choked off” by inform- 
ing its sponsors that they were prepared to 
do nine hours’ talking apiece. Senator La 
Follette’s filibuster speech against the Vree- 
land-Aldrich currency measure of 1908 last- 
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ed nearly twenty hours. Several years ago 
Senator Carmack, of Tennessee, took the 
floor about twenty-two hours before Congress 
was due to adjourn and began to discuss the 
ship-subsidy measure. 


It had passed the House, and was certain to get 
a goodly majority in the Senate if it could only 
be brought to a vote. The Democrats had decided 
to talk it to death and for several hours Mr. 
Carmack poured forth one of the most witty, 
brilliant, and entertaining addresses that the Senate 
had ever listened to, before the bill was with- 
drawn with the agreement that it would not be 
further pressed. 


Similarly Senator Carter, of Montana, 
talked to death a river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill in an address of about ten hours, 
which was cut short by the fall of the pre- 
siding officer’s gavel announcing that the 
session was dead. 

Commenting on the merits and demerits 


of the rule of unlimited debate, Mr. Welli- 


ver says: 


It has been useful at times beyond cavil. It 
has killed many an undesirable measure. It has 
enabled minorities to dictate compromises and 
conditions. It has stood in the way of majority 
control. If democracy is yet so imperfect and so 
dangerous that there is need to give to an in- 
significant minority the power of veto, then the 
rule is good and useful. But is it to be admitted 
that rules should be made with the purpose of 
preventing bad legislation? To admit that is... 
to charge representative government with hope- 
less incapacity or utter corruption. 


Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, ‘declares 
flatly that the argument of preventing bad 
legislation has no weight with him and 
should have none with the country.” He is 
determined to have the rule of unlimited de- 
bate repealed, and has introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That the Senate may at any time, upon motion 
of a Senator, fix a day and hour for a final vote 
upon any matter pending in the Senate. Provided, 
however, that this rule shall not be invoked to 
prevent debate by any Senator who requests op- 
portunity to express his views within a time to be 
fixed by the Senate. 

Any Senator may demand of a Senator making 
a motion if it be made for dilatory or obstructive 
purposes; and if the Senator making the motion 
declines or evades an answer, or concedes the 
motion to have been made for such purposes, the 
president of the Senate shall declare such motion 
out of order. 


At present the Senate cannot fix the time 
to vote upon any measure except by unani- 
mous consent. Any Senator, by objecting, 
can prevent the agreement; but once the 
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unanimous consent is secured and recorded 
it cannot be changed, even by unanimous 
consent. Mr. Welliver characterizes this as 
“one of the most ridiculous things about the 
Senate rules,” and cites an instance in which 
the Senate wasted an hour in untangling a 
tangle in which it found itself about this 
very rule. 

With our governmental affairs increasing 
in magnitude and complexity “there is a 
growing demand for efficiency in dealing 
with them, and there arises a gathering pro- 


test against a system that renders efficiency 
impossible.” But the remarkable thing is 
that with “legislators frankly recognizing 
that vacations are bound to be shorter in fu- 
ture; that Congress is doomed to something 
like nine months of the steady grind year 
after year; with all the expense and hardship 
of it, with all the disappointment and futil- 
ity, and failure to get consideration for meas- 
ures that deserve it, the Senate thus far sees 
no reason to give itself a business set of 
rules.” 





THE WORLD’S COURT OF JUSTICE 


Oo of the most significant and pictur- 
esque features of the Temple of Peace 
dedicated at The Hague on August 28, as 
noted by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in the 
London Review of Reviews, is the number of 
contributions of all kinds received as gifts 
from the nations of the world. 


The granite which forms the base of all the 
walls is presented by the Governments of Norway 


and Sweden, and the future of mankind will be. 


well and truly based if it be founded on a love of 
peace as pure and steadfast as animates these 
Scandinavian peoples. The fountain which adorns 
the center of the garden, enclosed by the quad- 
rangle, is a present from Denmark. The marble 
used so freely in the corridor is a freewill offering 
of the Italian Government. The grand marble 
staircase is a gift from the City of The Hague. 
Argentina presents the group of statuary at the 
foot of the stairway. Holland has fitly enough 
supplied the steps by which humanity rises up- 
ward. The seven staircase windows, as well as 
the grounds in which and on which the palace is 
built, are presented by the Dutch Government. 

Great Britain has sent the stained glass which 
lights the great Court of Law, and every patriot 
will pray that she may always shed light on the 
processes of pacific justice. France, true to her 
artistic mission, sends a great painting to the chief 
court and a Gobelin to the smaller court. The 
anteroom to the latter is to be enriched with a vase 
of jasper, the present of the Russian Czar. Hun- 
gary sends six precious vases, Austria six can- 
delabra. 

A group of statuary in marble and bronze, to 
be placed on the first landing of the great stair- 
case, is the gift of the United States. Brazil has 
made her offering of rosewood and satinwood to 
panel the Administrative Council Chamber, where 
China deposits her gift of four vases and Japan 
places her silken cartoons. 

San Salvador has coated the chamber of the 
assistant secretary with her own rare wood; and 
the wood for its furniture was given by the black 
Republic of Haiti. Much of the timber used in 
doors and panelling is the present of the Dutch 
colonies. . . . The poor Turk, in the bitterness of 
his heart, might see in his gift a symbol of his 
fate. He supplies the carpet for the world’s cab- 
inet, “to be trodden underfoot of men.” But Ru- 


mania, which is certainly no doormat of the pow- 
ers, supplies four carpets. The clock in the great 
tower is Switzerland’s tribute. Belgium gives the 
beautiful ironwork door of the main entrance. 

Perhaps the most obviously symbolical of all the 
gifts is that which comes from the government at 
Berlin. The great front entrance to the grounds, 
consisting of shapely walls and handsomely- 
wrought-iron gates, is the present of Germany. 
Germany, it seems, is to open and shut the iron 
gates which admit the peoples of the world to the 
Palace of Peace. May she be a generous and un- 
grudging janitor! And if she ever stands out and 
away from the juridic Temple may her only mo- 
tive be the more safely to guard the approaches 
to an end that is universally desired! 


Mr. Stead also mentions the symbolic stat- 
uary which adorns the facade of the second 
floor. Science, Art, Agriculture, Navigation, 
Commerce, Industry, Eloquence, Conscience, 
Will, Force, Authority, Study, Wisdom, Hu- 
manity, Constancy, Justice, and Law are rep- 
resented, and high above all the ideal figure 
of Peace. 

The statuary of the finished palace will 
not be wholly symbolic, however. 


There will certainly be four busts, one of Hugo 
Grotius, the pioneer of international law, of 
whom his own Holland and the world is justly 
proud, presented by the Society of “Vrede door 
Recht” (peace by law); one of King Edward 
VII, the Monarch of Peace, presented by the 
Peace Society; one of Sir Randall Cremer (who 
with Karl Marx and Mazzini helped to found 
the once dreaded “International”), the gift of the 
International Arbitration League; and one of Mr. 
W. T. Stead. This last is executed by Mr. Toon 
Dupuis, of The Hague, and is presented by the 
journalists of Holland. The four busts make a 
significant combination. The first to find a place 
in what will, one would hope, become the sculp- 
tured Valhalla of the heroes of peace are a 
jurist, a constitutional monarch, a labor leader, and 
a journalist. 


Although the great Hall of Justice will 
scat only 300 persons, it is considered large 
enough to meet all demands. 
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HOW THE CUBAN RAILWAY WAS BUILT 


T has been said of Sir William Van 

Horne, former President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, that he was always bigger 
than his job. This characteristic was a 
mark not only of his achievements of the 
C. P. R., but of the later splendid achieve- 
ment in Cuba. 

Most people know that Sir William has 
built a railway in Cuba, but few know how 
this daring and romantic project was carried 
out. In a vividly told story in the Canadian 
Magazine for September, C. Lintern Sibley 
gives us the account. 

The great Canadian railroad builder had 
little notion when he first conceived the idea 
of building a Cuban railway what a tremen- 
dous problem confronted him. It was just 
after the American war with Spain and Cuba 
was under the provisional government of 
the United States. Sir William thought 
the time was ripe for the development of the 
island, and believed that his project would be 
received with open arms. ‘To his astonish- 
ment he found that there were five compa- 
nies already awaiting the opportunity to give 
a railway to the island, two of them Ameri- 
can. Further, to his greater astonishment, 
“the discovered that neither they nor he could 
get a charter to build one for the simple 
reason that there was no competent author- 
ity to grant a charter. Spain had forever 
lost her authority, the island government was 
not sufficiently advanced in home rule to do 
so, and the American administration was pro- 
hibited from doing so.” 

For some men who had officially retired 
from active business life this would have been 
enough — not so with Sir William Van 
Horne. He quietly determined to build the 
railroad without a franchise. At this point 
we quote Mr. Sibley’s graphic account: 


Within a few days he had his agents at work, 
and before anybody knew what was happening, 
he had bought a strip of land right across the 
Island. Wherever possible that strip was just 
wide enough for the right of way of the Island. 
Where he could not buy a narrow strip of this 
kind, he bought whole plantations. In one in- 
stance he bought 30,000 acres at a clip. He need- 
ed no franchise to build a line on his own prop- 
erty. . . . Two great obstacles still remained. 
The first was this. He had no right to cross the 
public roads, and could not get it. The second 
was that the people of Cuba regarded the project 
with sullen, tacit opposition. They thought he 
was acting simply as the agent of the United 
States Government, and was thus beginning to 
tighten the hold of the United States on their 
property. 

















SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE 


(Once president of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, who 
built the line in Cuba without a franchise) 


How Sir William finally overcame these 
obstacles is told by the Canadian writer: 


He would build a section at a time. Everybody 
who could be pressed into service in the locality 
of that section was hired and paid good wages. 
The Cubans are as amenable as anybody else to 
courteous treatment and good wages. The work 
would be carried along the section until the right 
of way came to a public road. Then suddenly 
everybody would be discharged. The work would 
thus be brought toa sharp and dramatic finish, and 
the engineers would clear out of the locality. But 
Sir William took care that agents were left be- 
hind to suggest to the people that it was a great 
pity that a man who was bringing good money 
into the country, and building them a railway, 
should have this great work held up by being re- 
fused permission to cross the public highways. 
The same thing happened all the way across the 
Island. 


The City of Camaguey was the worst spot 
on the whole island to deal with. 


The people there were sure Sir William was 
an agent of the United States Government, and 
they absolutely refused to sell him any land or al- 
low his railway to come anywhere near the city. 
But he made friends with one man who had a big 
block of property running cornerwise into the 
city, and he managed to secure that block from 
him. Though he had no right of way on either 
side of it, he announced that this was where he 
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intended to plant his workshops. Also he se- 
renely started to build the railway across the 
property. . . . He issued invitations broadcast 
to the people to come and witness the ceremony of 
the turning of the first sod of the Cuban Railway 
in Camaguey. 

The people were sullen and suspicious. Hardly 
a soul responded. But at the last moment the 
Mayor and -his brother-in-law and the _latter’s 
little daughter put in a reluctant appearance. 
The little girl was personally invited by Sir Wil- 
liam to turn the first sod, and in the presence of 
her father and her uncle, the Mayor, and a crowd 
of small boys, she performed the ceremony. 


Then Sir William went back to Mon- 
treal. 


In his own house he called a meeting of the 
president and board of directors of the Cuban 
Railway, consisting of himself and nobody else, 
and proposed, seconded and carried unanimously 
a vote of thanks to the little niece of the Mayor 
of Camaguey for having so graciously performed 
the ceremony of turning the first sod of the Cuban 
Railway. 


This he had inscribed on parchment and 
neatly bound. ‘Then he bought a pretty lit- 
tle gold watch and had the same resolution 
engraved on this. Both parchment and watch 
he took with him to Cuba, and went straight 
to the house of the Mayor of Camaguey. 


At the house itself Spanish hospitality asserted 
itself. ‘They were shown into the best room, and 
a little crowd gathered outside the house, curious 
to know what was doing. Sir William put two 
parcels on the table, and announced that he 
wished to see the little signorita, the one who had 


turned the first. sod of the Cuban Railway. Off 
went the womenfolk to hunt her up, and the 
word went round among the crowd outside. The 


public curiosity was quickened. The crowd en- 
larged. Out in the courtyard the visitors could 
hear the splashing of water. The signorita’s face 
was being hastily washed. Then there was a fur- 
ther period of waiting. The signorita was hav- 
ing her Sunday dress put on. 

At last she was brought to Sir William, and the 
great man, putting his hand on her head as he 
bent down to kiss her, cou'd feel that her hair 
was wet around the fringes of the face-washing. 
Then he took up the two parcels. 

“Let’s go out into the courtyard,” he said. 

Now through the fence and over the gateway, 
all that went on in the courtyard could be ob- 
served by hundreds of eyes from the outside. And 
hundreds of eyes were immediately focused upon 
the scene. Head rose above head at every ’vant- 
age point. People were climbing over each other 
to see what was going on. All of which suited 
Sir William splendidly. ; 

Gravely he opened the first of the parcels, and 
produced the important looking parchment bear- 
ing the resolution which “the president and board 
of directors’ had passed in Montreal. And he 
read out the document, one of his officials trans- 
lating it as he went on into his best Spanish. 
Then the document, in its handsome case, was 
presented to the signorita. 
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Next the second parcel was, undone, and the 

gold watch produced. Excited exclamations out- 
side. 
Sir William made a little speech, which was 
also translated, and then he gave the delighted 
little maiden the gold watch, “as a slight token 
of the appreciation of the president and board of 
directors of the Cuban Railway for her gracious 
act in turning the first sod of the railway.” 

And again he gave the little girl a kiss, and 
shook hands with her father and mother. 

The quick, warm Latin nature of the outside 
crowd was touched, and ‘when Sir William 
looked up at the tier upon tier of faces there were 
smiles and tears upon scores of them. He had 
reached the hearts of the people of Camaguey at 
last. 


The next obstacle was the section where 
highways had to be crossed. Here the peo- 
ple themselves came to his aid. By the thou- 
sand they signed petitions calling upon the 
military governor to grant the Cuban Rail- 
way the right to cross the highways of the 
island. Sir William himself was ready when 
these petitions were presented to the military 
governor. ‘The latter admitted the benefit 
the railway would be to the island, but what 
could he do? He was expressly forbidden 
from granting any franchise. ‘‘What would 
you yourself suggest?” he asked Sir William. 


Sir William frankly admitted that the situa- 
tion was too much for him, but he was certain 
that if the Governor, with his vast experience in 
statecraft, would take the matter into considera- 
tion, he could solve the difficulty within forty- 
eight hours. 

“Suppose you think it over,” said Sir William, 
“and let me know what you suggest.?” 

“Very good,” said the Goyernor, and the seance 
terminated. 

Sir William at once drove to the Governor’s 
confidant and chief adviser, who happened also 
to be his own friend. 

“The Governor will doubtless send, for you to 
advise him as to whether anything can be done 
to permit me to link up my railway,” he said. “I 
thought it best not to suggest to him what he 
might do. But if he asks you, please advise him 
that he could easily solve the situation by granting 
a revocable permit. Once I get that I’m mighty 
certain it will never be revoked.” 

While he“4vas still speaking a messenger came 
to the friend to come and see the Governor. 
“He’s acting even quicker than I had hoped for,” 
said Sir William. 

A day or two afterwards Sir William was 
asked to come and see the Governor. 

“Well,” he said, “did you find a way out?” 

“T think so,” replied the Governor. “It may 
not be exactly what you want, but I think it will 
do. What do you say to a revocable permit?” 

Sir William shook his head, argued for a long 
time against it, and died hard—very hard. But 
he died. 

The Governor, you must understand, was ada- 
mant. He would grant that, but nothing more— 
positively nothing more. Sir William thanked 
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him, recognizing the delicacy of the situation, and 
accepted—reluctantly accepted. The revocable 
permit was granted. 

How to get out of the office without making 
any sign of haste must have demanded one of the 
greatest acts of self-repression in Sir William’s 
life. But once out, horses could not carry him 
fast enough to his chief engineer. 

Everything was in waiting for the crucial mo- 
ment. Rails were stacked up at every highway 
crossing. Laborers were on hand. Everything 


was waiting for the word “Go,” and “Go” was 
the word. 

The railways were rushed across the highways 
with as near an approach to the action of greased 
lightning as human ingenuity could conceive in 
the situation. And before Cuba knew what was 
happening its first railway was in operation. 

It was thus that Sir William beat out his com- 
petitors, and achieved what to every one of them 
was impossible—the building of a railway with- 
out a franchise. 


PROSPERITY OF THE NEW NEWFOUNDLAND 


HREE centuries ago Lord Bacon de- 
scribed the fisheries of Newfoundland as 
“richer by far than all the gold mines of 
Peru.” For a century before he wrote these 
words, and almost down to the present day, 
Newfoundland has banked her all on her ma- 
rine treasures. In this has been at once her 
strength and her weakness. Within the past 
half-decade, however, there has come an 
awakening. The colony has begun to realize 
that she has other sources of wealth besides 
her fish. 
Newfounaland’s geo-political position in 
the modern world is so generally unfamiliar 
to Americans that a few facts should be stated 


here. Newfoundland (accent always on the 
last syllable) is an island, the tenth largest in 
the world, lying a thousand miles a little 
north of due east of New York City. It is an 
autonomous British colony with a legislature 
of its own, independent of the Dominion of 
Canada, with a separate tariff, coinage, and 
postal system. It administers also a strip of 
the mainland known as Labrador. Its area is 
somewhat less than that of the State of New 
York. It has a remarkably indented coast 
line more than 6000 miles long, a few low 
mountains, and the greater part of its area is 
south of the latitude of Paris. This last 
statement is particularly significant in view 
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of the opinion, quite erroneous, but generally 
held in the United States, and largely also in 
Great Britain, that Newfoundland is an Arc- 
tic island, ice and fog-found for most of the 
year, and barren of all resources except its 
fisheries. As a matter of fact, the much- 
dreaded Newfoundland fogs are on the bank, 
some 200° miles from the coast. The island 
itself has less fog than England and an aver- 
age winter scarcely more severe than those 
experienced in New York. 

Newfoundland’s three chief industries 
which, if developed in accordance with mod- 
ern, progressive methods, will make her rich 
and perhaps eventually self-sustaining, are: 
(1) The fisheries; (2) the minerals, particu- 
larly the iron ores as already worked in the 
Bell Island region, and (3) wood pulp and 
paper manufactures. ‘The last is a new in: 
dustry, already under full swing at the mills 
of Lord Northcliffe at Grand Falls. Agricul- 
ture also has somewhat of a future in the 
island and, naturally, lumbering is always 
likely to be a steady occupation for the New: 
foundlanders. Despite her isolation of four 
centuries, the island has been making rapid 
strides within the past few years. Capital, 
largely from English sources, is now coming 
into the island, and may be expected to work 
great changes in the near future. ‘The gov- 
ernment of Sir Edward Morris, who repre- 
sents what is known as the People’s Party, as 
opposed to the party of the former Premier, 
Sir Robert Bond, which is known as Liberal, 
is anxious to develop agriculture to the fur- 
thest extent possible. ‘The Premier recently 
invited Prof. James Robertson, the eminent 
Toronto authority, Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education, to ex- 
amine the soil of the island. He reported that 
in his opinion Newfoundland was capable of 
developing a food supply which should be 
sufficient for the wants of all the people en- 
gaged in her industries. The island’s agricul- 
tural future, he believes, lies in the direction 
of garden farming, particularly in root crops 
which grow well, even luxuriantly, in the 
short summer. 

The fisheries of Newfoundland, even as 
the industry is at present conducted, are the 
greatest in the world. 


For 400 years the “catch” of cod, herring, salm- 
on, halibut, lobster, seal, mackerel and whale, 
and the byproducts of oil, skin and bone, have 
been Newfoundland’s mainstay. To-day these 
marine products make up 83 per cent. of the is- 
land’s total exports. About one-third of the pop- 
ulation is engaged in catching and curing fish. 
The record catch of cod in Newfoundland was 
made in 1908. It amounted to 1,800,000 quintals 


(112 pounds each). This was exported (and 
practically all of the catch is sent abroad) ° for 
$8,000,000. 


The Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, prints, in a recent number, nine pages 
of statistical and other data supplied by the 
American consul at St. John’s, about “The 
New Newfoundland,” which indicates a 
steady prosperity. ‘The consul gives the total 
cod catch for 1912 as 1,295,500 quintals (a 
quintal is 112 pounds), with a value of more 


than $8,000,000. 


Newfoundland’s preéminence in fisheries is due 
to four causes: 

(1) Her proximity to the great fishing grounds, 
which are at her very door; (2) the advantage 
of her geographical situation; (3) the quality of 
her climate, which is peculiarly helpful in curing 
fish; and (4) the ability and expertness of her 
people as fishermen. There has, however, been 
very little progress made in the methods of the 
industry since the summer of 1610 when old John 
Guy, the first permanent settler, landed on the 
island. All the cod (and when the Newfound- 
lander speaks of fish he always means cod) and 
most of the herring is preserved by being dried 
and salted. This is done in the same manner as 
in the days when the sumptuary laws of Queen 
Elizabeth (partly as an encouragement for the 
fish industry, in which the frugal Queen herself 
was interested) required all British subjects to 
consume fish at least twice a week. Improve- 
ments are now being made. 


Very recently, Newfoundland has begun to 
take Stock of her mineral wealth. 


Already immense profit has been realized from 
the excellent iron ore being taken out of Bell 
Island, under the bed of Conception Bay on the 
east coast, and smelted and made into steel at 
the rate of more than a million tonsa year at the 
great steel works at Sydney, Cape Breton Island. 
It has been estimated that more than forty mil- 
lions of tons of this ore are within easy reach. 


With her vast forest areas of fir, spruce, 
and hemlock, Newfoundland offers an un- 
equaled field for the manufacture of pulp and 


paper. 


Thanks to the physical configuration of the 
country, the large rainfall, and small evapora- 
tion, there is a great, almost unmeasured, amount 
of water power in Newfoundland. The spruce 
timber of the island, moreover, is said to yield 
more pulp per cord than even the famous Cana- 
dian spruce. A singularly successful employment 
of this water power, and the forests, is Lord 
Northcliffe’s great paper-making plant at Grand 
Falls. Nearly 3,000 square miles of wooded ter- 
ritory in the interior, including a large lake and 
several rivers, have been leased by the Harms- 
worths (headed by Lord Northcliffe) and the tim- 
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ber is rapidly being converted into paper for the 
printing of the great London dailies, including 
the Times and the Daily Mail, controlled by them. 


Of the output of pulp and paper, the con- 
sul at St. John’s, already quoted, says: 


The pulp and paper mill at Grand Falls and 
the pulp mill at Bishops Falls produced pulp and 
paper to the full extent of their capacity during 
1912, which gave employment to at least 3,000 
men, including the woodsmen and those employed 
in trucking and loading cars and vessels. Dur- 
ing the year the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co. completed its pulp mill at Grand Falls 
by the installation of six additional pulp grinders, 
bringing the total output of mechanical pulp to 
over 400 tons per day. A third generator was 
installed in the power house, and the paper mill 
was, extended by the addition of two more fast 
paper-making machines, which increased the out- 
put of paper to over 1,000 tons per week. The 
exports of pressed ground wood pulp for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1912, amounted to 42,102 
tons, valued at $361,149. The exportation of 
paper (news) during same period totaled 26,821 
tons, valued at $1,201,656, all of which went to 
England. ° 


Grand Falls is a modern town in the 
making, with churches, schools, and an up-to- 
date system of sanitation. The Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Company, which op- 
erates the paper enterprise, also owns and 
works two railroad lines, one extending in a 
northwesterly direction to a port, Botwood, 
from which shipments of the paper are made 
direct to England: by a chartered line of 
steamers. 

The modern era in Newfoundland may be 
said to have begun with the building of the 
Reid transinsular railroad in 1898. The 
main line extends from the capital, St. 
John’s, on the eastern coast, in a loop around 
the northern portion of the island, and then 
in a southwesterly direction to Port-aux- 
Basques, where a fast ferry steamer makes 
connection with Sydney, the capital of Cape 
Breton Island. This present line, with its ex- 
isting branches, is 635 miles long. Other 
branches, aggregating 250 miles more, are to 
be constructed in the near future. 





THE GOOD SAMARITAN OF DEATH VALLEY 


Fyne story of human serv- 
ice under dramatic circumstances is 
told by Howard C. Kegley, in the “Interest- 
ing People’ department in the September 
American Magazine. It is the story of Lou 
Wescott Beck and his dog Rufus, and is 
worthy of the annals of the Monks of St. 
Bernard. This man Beck and Rufus have 
saved scores of lives during the past ten 
years. But we will let Mr. Kegley tell the 
story in his own words. 


Time was when Beck was a plain prospector 
in the Cripple Creek country. He was in on 
the diggings at Leadville, and he panned around 
in Montana a while. Likewise he rushed into 
the Big Horn at the time of the mineral strike 
there, but he never struck a lead that made 
him rich. Eventually he drifted down through 
Nevada and into Death Valley, chasing rain- 
bows. Wild rumors about “Death Valley” 
Scotty’s big find in that section electrified the 
country, and scores of prospectors rushed into 
the desert, expecting to make their fortune in a 
few days. Beck was “among those present.” 

There were several in Beck’s party. They 
hiked many miles through the mirage land, find- 
ing nothing worth while, and worrying con- 
stantly lest they exhaust their supply of water. 
For two days they sought water holes; and 
when out of water they went for hours with 
tongues swollen and lips parched from want of 
moisture. Then when death seemed inevitable 
they suddenly discovered a tiny stream trickling 
out of a canyon at the base of the Panamint 
Mountains. 


When Beck returned to civilization he was 
a changed man. He had seen sands that wére 
strewn with skulls, and that sight had put a 
big idea into his head. 

Came spring, and Beck made another trip 
through Death Valley. At his side was a New- 
foundland dog. The prospector carried a bundle 
of tin strips. They were signboards to guide 
the wanderers’ steps aright. 

Each summer since then the prospector and 
his dog have made a journey to the land of 
the purple mist, piling up rocks and attaching 
signs to them, searching for lost travelers and 
incidentally keeping a lookout for a piece of 
precious metal. Once or twice Rufus has led 
his master to prospectors who, after long suffer- 
ing from thirst, had fallen upon the burning 
sands to die. In signboarding the desert Beck 
has saved a number of thirst-mad_ rainbow- 
chasers, and has also, in remote districts, stum- 
bled upon the bleaching bones of dead men 
who may have found fortunes in the silver 
sulphuret district but who did not live to tell 
the world about it. At one time he assisted 
at the burial of four men who died of thirst 
within two miles of a spring. 

The country that Beck traverses is the most 
arid section of the American continent—a dreary 
stretch of hundreds of miles of desert, dotted 
here ahd there with foothills, buttes, dry creek 
beds, chaparral, prickly pear, and sagebrush. 
Springs are miles upon miles apart. Most of 
them are bitterly alkali, and some are poison. 
One finds an occasional coyote well, but they 
are not numerous, especially when sought. 

Very little animal life exists in the desert. 
Always there is the crafty coyote and the kanga- 
roo mouse. Aside from them, put down the 
chuckwalla and the side-winder. The _ side- 
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THE SIGN POSTER OF DEATH VALLEY 
(Lon Wescott Beck and his dog Rufus) 


winder is a dusty-looking little snake, scarcely 
more than a foot long, yet nearly as deadly as 
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his big brother, the diamond-back rattler. As 
a protection against snake-bite, Beck has his 
dog wear boots which lace up the legs... Be- 
fore donning boots the dog was bitten sev- 


eral times and barely escaped with his life. 

On an ordinary summer afternoon the -ther- 
mometer runs up to about 134 degrees in the 
shade out in Death Valley, and the most un- 
pleasant thing about it is that there is a dearth 
of shade. When man ventures out upon this 
trackless expanse, the shimmering heat dazes 
him, the scarcity of water crazes him, and the 
mirage—treacherous, lying thing of beauty that 
it is—looms ever before him, flashing upon the 
canvas of his mind’s eye a verdant valley, gor- 
geously green with growing things, fresh with 
flowers, wet with water, and waiting to wel- 
come him. He can see grassy hill-slopes just 
ahead, and the mirrored lake appears to lie just 
beyond some beckoning meadow. He follows on 
and on, ever on; and afterward drains the last 
drop from his canteen. ‘Then his throat | be- 
comes parched, his tongue’ cleaves to the roof 
of his mouth, and strange things pass before 
his eyes. The buzzards begin to soar over him, 
and the coyotes sit upon their hunkers and watch 
him chase rainbows until he pitches forward 
upon his face and closes his eyes upon a world 
that is too mysterious and merciless for him to 
linger in longer. 

Do you wonder that Beck finds joy in the 
work he is doing? 


ROUSSEAU, TOLSTOY, AND THE PRESENT AGE 


OLSTOY has been held by some Euro- 

pean critics to be the successor of Rous- 
seau. Maxim Kovalevsky, the noted Rus- 
sian publicist, however, does not share this 
opinion. In his regular contribution to the 
Vyestnik Yevropy (St. Petersburg), in a re- 
cent issue, he draws a parallel between the 
two thinkers and comes to the conclusion 
that their only common point is their relig- 
lous tendency. He says: 

To Tolstoy as well as to Rousseau morality 
is inseparably bound up with religion. To him 
religion is the relation assumed by mankind 
toward the universe, and morality is made up 
of the rules of conduct that follow from that 
relation. . . Outside of this and the love for the 
Gospels interpreted in the spirit of the members 
of the early Christian Church, we cannot discover 
any direct similarity even in the religious views of 
Rousseau and Tolstoy. Our philosopher is in- 
comparably broader than the Geneva savant. He 
is far from the desire to impose upon anybody a 
civic catechism, or a state creed. . . His religious 
thought feeds not only on the Gospels, but also 
on the teachings of Laotze, Buddha, the Bible, the 
Talmud, the Koran. Of not lesser significance 
are to him the philosophers, beginning with 
Socrates and the Stoics and ending with Spinoza, 
Kant and Schopenhauer.” 


Their attitude toward the state is vastly 
different, the writer finds. This is the way 
he contrasts them: 


While Rousseau regrets that Christianity, in 
contrast to Greeko-Roman paganism, does not suf- 
ficiently serve the interests of the state, Tolstoy, 
on the contrary, tries to free Christianity from the 
alliance with the state which was established dur- 
ing the centuries-long development of the Church, 
and which . did not exist in the times of the 
Apostles. Among the dogmas of Rousseau’s civic 
catechism we find recognition of the sacredness 
of social contract and the law (“la sainteté du 
contrat social et de la lov”). And this necessarily 
implies the performance by the citizens of the 
duties to the state prescribed by the law. The 
clause which can be found in the text of the 
European constitutions; the clause which reads 
that no one can decline to perform the civic duties 
because of the faith one professes; the clause 
directly following from Rousseau’s position with 
regard to the sacredness of social contract and the 
law, it is clear, could not satisfy the Russian 
philosopher, who more than once expressed himself 
in the sense of not doing anything which does 
not accord with the dictates of conscience. . . 
Tolstoy, of course, would not agree with Rous- 
seau regarding the delegation by every one of 
all his rights even though to a collective body, 
which forms the state. In this respect Tolstoy 
approaches Spinoza and Locke, who wanted to 
limit the functions of the state to the protection 
of the inalienable rights to life and liberty, which 
would secure to the citizens the possibility of the 
widest autonomy in questions of religion and 
morality. 


Professor Kovalevsky thinks that the rea- 
son some see a Close similarity between Tol- 
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ROUSSEAU 


TOLSTOY 


(They have been called similar figures but a Russian writer finds many differences between them) 


stoy and Rousseau lies in the fact that their 
views on certain questions concur, which, in 
his opinion, is merely accidental. 


Tolstoy writes about art, and makes it sub- 
servient to the interests of mankind. Rousseau 
lays the foundation of his universal fame by solv- 
ing in the negative the question, whether science 
and art have contributed to the good of humanity. 
Tolstoy raises a number of social questions, not 
excepting the fundamental one—in what measure 
private ownership of land is compatible © with 
justice; Rousseau, in his tract “On Inequality,” 
recognizing the evolution of private property as 
the immediate source of the perversion of the 
benevolent nature of primitive man, is at the 
same time reconciled to the necessary evil, as he 
regards property, and considers that any attempt 
to remove it threatens a still greater calamity. 
Tolstoy writes “What is my religion;” Rousseau 
devotes a great deal of attention to religious 
questions: he is the author of “Confession of a 
Savoy Vicar,’ and devotes a whole chapter of 
his “Social Contract” to a discourse on religion. 


The problem of education has interested 
both, and in the realm of pedagogy, the 
writer says, there is the nearest approach to 
unity between them. 


Like Rousseau, he (Tolstoy) is convinced that 
we must follow nature; like him, he believes in 
the development of the native abilities in children; 
in accord with Rousseau, he thinks that the teacher 
must develop individuality in the child. To com- 
pel children to study,*seems to him senseless: 
children have to study at their own inclination. . . 


Both Tolstoy and Rousseau agree . .. that educa- 
tion must act upon the mind as much as upon 
the heart, and, therefore, can be entrusted only 
to a truly moral man. Both writers disagree in 
particulars rather than in general principles. If 
Tolstoy agrees with Rousseau that children 
should be taught some useful trade, they are far 
from being at one regarding the educational value 
of the study of history and particularly the deeds 
of great men. Rousseau, who was brought up on 
Plutarch, attaches great educational value to 
historical knowledge; Tolstoy emphatically denies 
it. But Tolstoy goes much further than the 
Geneva philosopher in the question of re-educating 
people in mature age. It would never have oc- 
curred to Rousseau to write “Resurrection.” The 
idea that society transforms the man is deeply 
rooted in him. ... Tolstoy has much greater faith 
in man’s ability to regenerate through the in- 
fluence of personal effort. He has himself ex- 
perienced such a change, and thinks it possible 


alike . . . for the peasant Nikita (“Power of 
Darkness’) and for the light-minded society youth 
Nekhludov (“Resurrection”). . . A return to the 


path of rectitude is open, according to him, to 
every one who is willing to fulfil two conditions: 
to strive after self-perfection ... and to renounce 
violence as a means of combating the existing 
evils. This last idea would hardly have had the 
support of Rousseau; he is firmly convinced that 
one has to struggle for one’s rights. In this 
respect he maintains the tradition of those heroes 
of Greece and Rome whose example served as 
his mental food in the days of childhood. 


Rousseau “feels himself a citizen of a 
small, autonomous republic.” He preaches 
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pure democracy, and is at the same time “a 


propagandist of the idea of federating small 
political units.” . . . 


Tolstoy lives within the limits of a vast empire, 
amidst a people-conqueror who created it by a 
perpetual struggle with his neighbors. The 
principle of-‘non-resistance of evil, of which 
Tolstoy is the champion, does not permit him 
cther than a negative attitude toward those who 
would seek to change the existing order by means 
of revolution. He is therefore concerned not 
with the question of political independence of the 
people, but only with the autonomy of the in- 
dividual. He wishes to secure for him freedom 
of inner judgment, the possibility of harmonizing 
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his conduct with it: but it is no more than a means 
to one ultimate end—to make it possible for man 
to live on earth in conformity with the demands 
of eternal salvation. . . Rousseau’s ideal is a 
political ideal, that of Tolstoy is a moral and 
religious ideal. Both belong to the number of in- 
disputable restorers of mankind. But, having 
undertaken apparently similar problems, each took 
an independent course in solving them. . . 


The writer concludes by saying that Tol- 
stoy could stand comparison with the sages 
of all countries and nations, but could in no 
wise be regarded as a follower of Rousseau. 
He was himself an original thinker, a prod- 
uct of spontaneous growth. 


IS CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION FOR JAPAN? 
A JAPANESE VIEW 


T is now about half a century since the 

first Protestant missionary landed in 
Japan. To-day there are in that Empire 
some 1600 Christian churches, about 84,000 
Protestant members, betwen 600 and 700 na- 
tive ministers, and about 100,009 children in 
Christian Sunday schools. Encouraging as 
these figures at first sight appear to be, the 
fact that they really represent is that at pres- 
ent there is only one Protestant Christian 
among every 700 Japanese. Ought Japan to 
become a Christian nation? This is the 
question discussed in the Missionary ‘Review 
by Professor Masumi Hino, of Kyoto, dean 
of the theological department at Doshisha 
University. In Japan, he says, there are 
three principal forms of religion. 


We have not only the native religion in the 
form of Shinto, but also the fully naturalized 
Confucianism and the highly differentiated and 
improved Buddhism with its thirteen principal 
sects or denominations. Even Mohammedanism 
and Mormonism are said to have entered the 
country at times. With these forms of religion 
Christianity must live side by side; and its fu- 
ture depends solely upon its own merit to assimi- 
late the spiritual and intellectual status of the 
people, and especially upon its power to lead and 
enlighten the nation in the way of truth. 


With reference to Shinto, Professor Ma- 
sumi Hino describes it as “the natural ex- 
pression of the religious feeling of a simple- 
minded, primitive people who embodied those 
natural feelings in temples and festivities and 
gave the highest expression to hero worship 
and an ardent loyalty to their ruler.” . . . 
It rests upon simple trust in good human 
nature. Men of experience, however, fail to 
credit to Shinto the possible dominance in the 


future over the hearts of the Japanese people, 
and for the following three main reasons: 


(1) Shinto has no system in his teaching. It is 
a mixture of many good but crude ideas. . . . 
One cannot find out one prominent cardinal doc- 
trine by which others may be unified, or to which 
they may be subordinated. This kind of unsys- 
tematized religious teaching and feeling, how- 
ever they may command the respect of an ordi- 
nary people, will certainly not satisfy the highly 
educated and serious minded. 

(2) The most characteristic feature of Shinto, 
namely, intense patrioism, is certainly good, but 
it is a question whether it can be the basis of all 
moral actions. 

(3) Shinto stands for polytheism, which in 
Japan stands side by side with scepticism and re- 
ligious indifference. If you ask a Shinto priest 
how many gods there are, he will with no hesita- 
tion tell you in an orthodox fashion that there 
are 8,000,000 of them, whether he really believes 
it or not. To have many tiny gods is just 
as bad as to have many women controlling one 
family. A baby’s dress, however handsome and 
useful it might have been in its day, can no longer 
be used for a full grown man. 


To Confucianism the Professor considers 
the Japanese people owe much, its  insist- 
ence on righteousness, its reverence for order 
in state and society, and its emphasis on the 
sense of honor and on fidelity to friends be- 
ing admirable features. Still, there are rea- 
sons why Confucianism is not likely to be 
the ruling force among the Japanese people 
of the future. 


Confucianism is a common-sense morality, teach- 
ing fair and square dealings with every man. 
It nevertheless fails to meet the people’s yearning 
after the eternal values. Man is not satisfied by 
this world of light, color, sound, measurement and 
weight alone. This inability of Confucianism to 
satisfy the transcendental element in human _ na- 
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ture will cause it to fail to control the Japanese 
people. 


This writer goes so far as to say that as 
an institution Confucianism has already gone 
out of the life of the Japanese people, many 
of whom consider it “a sort of philosophy 
rather than a form of religion”; and it is 
noteworthy that the Japanese Government, 
in calling the convocation of the ministers 
of three religions, in February, 1912, did not 
include Confucianism. They did not rec- 
ognize it as an organization. 

Buddhism, which historians agree is, next 
tc Christianity, the most developed religion in 
the world, will also, in Mr. Masumi Hino’s 
opinion, fail to be.the supreme spiritual force 
in Japan. He bases his opinion on the fol- 
lowing three reasons: 


(1) It places insufficient insistence on the ethi- 

cal life of man. Buddhism teaches ethics, 
but the chief interest is not there. Ideals and 
aspirations as well as passions of hate, love, sor- 
row, joy, are illusions due to the wilful human 
nature and the working of the Karma. Ordinary 
morals cannot easily be built upon this kind of 
world view. 
* (2) Buddhism’s valuation to the individual 
merges him in the absolute and the whole. You 
can hardly find a place for him. In fact, the 
individual will is the root of evil according to 
the Buddhistic view. So it cannot meet the need 
of the growing generation that now seems to de- 
light in the assertion of its own will. 

(3) There is the lack of vitality in Buddhism. 
The popular form of this religion teaches the im- 
mortality of the soul, not because the present life 
on this earth is full of life and light, but rather 
because it is altogether too unsatisfactory to meet 
the human need. So Buddhism’s immortality is 
based on the pessimistic view of life. Buddhism 
stands at present in the popular mind for death 
rather than for life. Buddhist temples are the 
edifices for dead people. The chief business of 
the Buddhist priest is supposed to consist in tak- 
ing care of funeral services and the observance of 
the anniversary of the dead. Most people in 
Japan belong to the different Buddhist denomina- 
tions largely because these care for the dead, and 
will bury with honor and care for the graves. 
There is a lack of real life in the effect of Bud- 
dhist teaching. If Shinto may be compared to 
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a boy of thirteen, and Confucianism to a soldier, 
Buddhism may be compared to a disappointed 
poet creating an ideal world in religion. This 
poet lacks the vitality and tact to produce it in 
practice. 


The Professor acknowledges that he him- 
self owes much to all three religions, and 
that each of them has done much in leading 
the Japanese people along moral and relig- 
ious lines; but, as he says: “It is not diffi- 
cult to find good things in any religion that 
has been devoutly believed in by a large num- 
ber of people. Human nature is too good 
not to produce some good when a number of 
people devoutly bind themselves together for 
some common purpose, as in any religion.” 
But what is wanted “is not one good here 
and another good there, but the entire struc- 
ture good and sound.” The question is 
whethergany of these three religions of Japan 
is able to meet the pressure of. twentieth- 
century life and problems. In this respect it 
is Christianity (a robust religion) alone that 
has the promise. Christianity “has proven 
itself to be life and power. It is able to meet 
the demands of the coming generation in 
Japan.” 

The writer makes an urgent appeal for 
laborers in the Japanese mission field. He 
says! 

Christian education has not kept pace with sec- 
ular education. Tokio Imperial University 
spends every year $650,000, and the Kyoto Impe- 
rial University spends nearly as much, while a 
Christian university like the Doshisha spends but 
little over $25,000. The Japanese Government 
expresses its good will towards Christianity, as to 
all other religions, respecting and protecting the 
Christian work. The country is wide open. 
Christians have fair play. The time is ripe for 
Christianity to make an advance. 


Mr. Masumi Hino believes that Christi- 
anity will ultimately win the hearts of the 
Japanese people, and he says that what Chris- 
tians in England and America do will affect 
to a very large extent the work on the other 
side of the globe. 


OCCUPATION AND MENTALITY 


GERMAN publicist, Adolf Levenstein, 

has devoted many years to a systematic 
and ingeniously planned study of the influence 
exerted on man’s soul life by modern indus- 
trial conditions—or rather, by the transfor- 
mation of the old-time “artisan” to a modern 
“operative.” It is the presence of machinery, 
interposed between the workman and the 
raw material, that counts for most to-day. 


Before he engaged in his momentous un- 
dertaking, Mr. Levenstein was for years in 
constant communication with workmen of 
different trades, whom he received as guests 
in his own home for the purpose of arousing 
in them an interest in self-development. 
What struck him very soon was the sharp 
division of those he met into two classes: one 
mentally alert and clear, the other mentally 
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sluggish and vague. And a very little ques- 
tioning brought him face to face with the in- 
evitable conclusion that the latter class of 
workers were occupied in some very monoto- 
nous trade, while the former were blessed 
with a work demanding attention and offer- 
ing variety. 

When he began the systematic inquiry, of 
which the results were published at Munich 
in 1912—the collection and preliminary ar- 
rangement of the material having occupied 
five years—he turned to certain occupational 
and geographical groups of workers, whom 
he regarded as representative. ‘They were 
the coal miners of the Ruhr and Saar dis- 
tricts and in Silesia; the textile workers of 
Berlin and Forst; and the metal workers of 
Berlin, Solingen and Oberstein. He pre- 
pared a “questionnaire” carefully covering 
the field he wanted to investigate, and this he 
distributed gradually, and with great diffi- 
culty, to 8000 workmen. Much of the diffi- 
culty encountered came from the bitter re- 
sistance offered by trade unions and trade 
publications—why, is very hard to tell. 

But in the end Mr. Levenstein obtained 
5040 answers, representing 63 per cent. of 
the number of “questionnaires” sent out. This 
first success was followed up by correspond- 
ence between Mr. Levenstein and a great 
number of workmen—he wrote in all 4846 
letters while carrying out this part of his 
scheme. The results, as published by him 
and as summarized in a recent number of 
Nordisk Tidskrift (Stockholm), constitute, 
on one side, a serious arraignment of mod- 
ern industrial methods, and, on the other, a 
very encouraging evidence of the cultural 
possibilities lying dormant within the labor- 
ing classes. 

After a series of preliminary questions as 
to name, age, numbers of working years, oc- 
cupation, and so forth, the first question aim- 
ing straight at the heart of the inquiry was 
whether the workmen found it possible to 
think of other things while at work. Among 
the coal miners and metal workers 25 per 
cent. declared outright that they had to give 
their whole attention to the work, not so 
much because the work demanded it, as be- 
cause the work prevented them from think- 
ing connectedly of anything else. Many 
complained that the noises and unpleasant 
conditions connected with their toil influ- 
enced their whole beings. “A coarse work 
makes the spirit coarse,” wrote one. 

Among the textile workers, on the other 
hand, only 15 per cent. found their entire 
attention demanded by the work, and in gen- 
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eral their answers indicated greater mental 
freedom—although this was balanced by an- 
other set of detrimental effects. For while 
their work could be handled mechanically 
without danger, it was also the most mo- 
notonous of all the kinds investigated. A 
most remarkable discovery made by Mr. Lev- 
enstein was the influence exercised on the 
weavers by the rhythmical movements of the 
looms. ‘This seemed to rule and sway the 
brains of the weavers so that all their 
thoughts tended to shape themselves metric- 
ally. It was found that most of their think- 
ing was imaginative rather than speculative, 
and not less than 817 poems were submitted 
by members of this group in answer to Mr. 
Levenstein’s questionings. — 

That the machinery tended to release men- 
tal forces became an inevitable conclusion as 
Mr. Levenstein’s investigations proceeded. 
Unfortunately he was also compelled to con- 
clude that this result was caused by antipa- 
thetic rather than sympathetic reactions: that 
is to say, the thinking of the workmen was 
forced on them as a means of mental self- 
preservation. This was indicated by the 
fact that so many of the answers revealed un- 
disguised dislike, or even hatred, of the work 
in hand. And almost invariably monotony 
was given as the reason for this feeling. The 
dislike for their own form of work was 
strongest among the textile workers, of whom 
no less than 75 per cent. confessed to it. It 
was least felt among the metal workers, to 
whom a comparatively high degree of initia- 
tive is granted, but even among them 56 per 
cent. failed to take any interest whatever in 
their work. 

Most characteristic were the answers re- 
ceived in response to the question what kind 
of work they preferred to do. Only 10 per 
cent. of the weavers, and a very little larger 
percentage of the metal workers and coal min- 
ers, wanted to continue the work already 
theirs. Most of the detailed answers indi- 
cated above everything else a desire for some 
kind of work enabling the worker to see the 
finished product of his toil. ‘To watch, day 
out and day in,-the same infinitesimal detail 
of a work that in its entirety lay wholly with- 
out the ken of the workman, had to many 
become a source of acute suffering. One 
man wrote that his only way of overcoming 
this factor was to change employment every 
few weeks. Another wrote that through 
many years of soul-wearing monotony he had. 
been reduced to a state of bestial content- 
ment, where he cared for nothing but eating, 
drinking, and sleeping. 
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The investigation of the reading matter 
appealing to the different classes of workers 
showed that scientific and other informative 
literature was read by 27 per cent. of the 
metal workers, by 14 per cent. of the weav- 
ers, and only by 11 per cent. of the coal 
miners. On the other hand, only 7 per cent. 
of the metal workers professed a liking for 
acknowledged “trashy” literature, while not 
less than 39 per cent. of the coal miners in- 
dulged in this kind of mental relaxation. 
These figures do not include propagandist 
literature relating to Socialism or the trades 
union movement. Literature of this latter 
kind was constantly being read by 43 per 
cent. of the metal workers and 44 per cent. 
of the weavers, but only by 19 per cent. 
among the coal miners. A tendency to a 
Utopian faith in the future of the working- 
class movement evidenced itself particularly 
among the textile workers, one of whom 
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wrote: “I have faith, and my faith in itself 
is a piece of millennium.” Equally striking, 
however, was the capacity for independent 
thinking shown by individual workers—as, 
for instance, by the one who wrote: ‘The 
final goal must be man himself, and not any 
kind of political organization.” 

Of special interest proved the character of 
the reading chosen by those turning to serious 
literature. Schopenhauer was found an un- 
expected favorite among them. Schiller, 
Goethe, Kant, and Lessing were others, while 
more logically, the German materialistic 
thinker, Briichner, had attracted a large 
number of readers among the socialistically 
inclined workers. As a rule it was found 
that the works exercising most general at- 
traction were those dealing with the actual 
life of nature (not geography), the spiritual 
(rather than political) development of man, 
and the organization of the universe. 


ALASKA’S FIRST LEGISLATURE 


VEN a diligent reader of the daily news- 

papers might well have failed to note 
either the assembling or the adjournment of 
the first legislative assembly of Alaska in the 
spring of the current year. Yet, as former 
Governor Walter E. Clark points out in an 
article contributed by him to the Sunset Mag- 
azine, this legislative session was surrounded 
by natural conditions such as have had no 
counterpart in human history. ‘The territory 


for which this legislature was elected to pass 
laws is probably larger than any other politi- 
cal division of the earth’s surface presided 
over by an official other than a president or 
sovereign. So sparsely settled is this great 
region that ex-Governor Clark estimates the 
number of white persons to the square mile 
of area at only about sixteen. It is, says he, 
as if the population of Quincy, IIl., were 
scattered over a land surface equal to that of 
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all the States of the Union east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, excepting New England and 
New York. Moreover, in this great north- 
ern territory there are no such means of quick 
communication as are familiar in older settled 
portions of America. 

The election of the members of this legis- 
lature, which-was to make the laws for an 
area of 600,000 square miles, was held in 
November last, eight Senators being chosen 
and sixteen Representatives. “The election 
registers, ballots, and other papers from two 
of the four great judicial divisions of Alaska 
had to be transmitted to Juneau, the capital, 
through the mails overland in midwinter, and 
complete returns did not reach Juneau until 
February 12. There they were canvassed by 
the territorial canvassing board. As Mr. 
Clark says, if, in the first legislative election, 
the vote had been so close in certain precincts 
as to promise contested elections as between 
two or more candidates, unfortunate results 
would have followed, for the necessary slow- 
ness in making returns to the canvassing 
board rendered it impossible to issue election 
certificates until the members apparently 
elected had arrived in Juneau for the conven- 
ing of the legislature on March 3. In this 
case, however, the “face” returns were so 
conclusive that there was no likelihood of 
any contest. 

The members elected from the north and 
northwest divisions were obliged to travel 
over the winter trail. Several of those from 
the northern (Fairbanks) division traveled 
about 360 miles in sleighs operated by the 
stage company over the Fairbanks-Valdez 
wagon read, but the Senators and Represen- 
tatives from the northwest (Nome) division 
traveled with dog teams from points in that 
division to the head of the stage line at Fair- 
banks, a distance of from 700 to 900 miles. 
Then followed the sleigh trip of about 360 
miles to Valdez, and a journey by steamer 
from Valdez to Juneau of about 690 miles 
One of the Senators from the fourth division 
walked over the frozen trail during one stage 
of his journey several hundred miles. On 
the average, the twenty-three members who 
actually attended the first session traveled a 
distance of 2541 miles in order to reach the 
capital and return to their homes; the six 
members from the second division traveled, 
on the average, 5514 miles; the largest one- 
way mileage of any member was that of 
Representative Kennedy, 4049. This latter 
was the “shortest usually traveled route,” in 
returning to his home after the spring break- 
up of the trail. In coming to Juneau his 
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mileage was 1959, over the winter trails. 

Mr. Clark maintains that the personnel of 
the first Alaskan legislature was not only rep- 
resentative of the present citizenship of the 
territory, but was intellectually equal to that 
of most State legislatures, while in probity 
and sincerity a very high standard was ob- 
served. “Throughout the whole work of the 
session there was no evidence or even rumor 
of any venal motive or any slightest moral 
obliquity on the part of any Senator or Rep- 
resentative.” Most of the members had 
made their canvass on non-partisan platforms, 
and while a majority were Republicans by 
training, tradition, or by former residence in 
the States, most of them were elected as non- 
partisans, and only once or twice did any 
question of party politics appear in the legis- 
lative proceedings. 

No government building having as yet been 
provided for the legislature in Juneau, public 
halls and anterooms were rented, and the 
House and Senate organized promptly on the 
first day of the session, March 3. Mr. L. V. 
Ray, an attorney, of Seward, was elected 
President of the Senate, and Ernest B. Col- 
lins, a placer mining operator, of Fox, was 
elected Speaker of the House. The first bill 
was passed by both houses on March 18, and 
three days later received the approval of the 
Governor. Following the example of our 
State legislatures, the Alaskan law-making 
body passed nine-tenths of its bills in the last 
week before final adjournment. Mr. Clark 
summarizes the more important legislation as 
follows: 


An act revising and making additions to the 
territorial licenses and taxes, and an act creating 
a territorial treasury and providing for the ap- 
pointment of a treasurer; an ‘act making impor- 
tant and comprehensive amendments to the gen- 
eral mining law as applied to Alaska; an em- 
ployers’ liability act; a poll tax law, the poll 
taxes to be applied exclusively to the construction 
of wagon-roads; arbitration of labor disputes; 
a miners’ labor-lien law; two acts limiting hours 
of labor, the first prescribing eight hours in all 
metalliferous lode mines, and the other placing 
the same limit on all labor in connection with 
public works for the territory; regulating banks 
and banking, and providing for examination; 
enabling municipal corporations to extend their 
boundaries; quarantine law and a simple sani- 
tary code; compulsory registration of births, mar- 
riages and deaths; compulsory school attend- 
ance; providing for incorporated towns of the 
second class; extending the elective franchise to 
women. The first two named are the most im- 
portant of all because of their fundamental na- 
ture, but I would not be understood as implying 
that the measure which I have mentioned last is, 
in my opinion, of least importance. In respect to 
the general tax and license measure, the difficulty 
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SPEAKER ERNEST B. COLLINS OF THE HOUSE 
was encountered at the beginning of its consider- 
ation, of raising revenues in a territory whose 
population is small and whose developed re- 
sources are already taxed under federal laws. 
The new revenue law is somewhat unequal as to 
the various taxes imposed, but it is not a vicious 
or very burdensome measure. It is roughly esti- 
mated that it will yield about $240,000 per an- 
num. The appropriations authorized by the legis- 
lature amount to about $50,000 per annum for the 
next two years. 


As described by Mr. Clark, the laws en- 


acted by this legislature for the protection of 


PRESIDENT L. V. RAY OF THE SENATE 
labor are progressive, but not extremely rad- 
ical. An eight-hour law was made to apply 
only to workers in lode mines. An employ- 
ers’ liability law, modeled after the federal 
act of 1908, which applies only to interstate 
railroads, was enacted, together with a meas- 
ure providing for the arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. Of the eighty laws passed by the 
legislature, the first to receive the votes of 
the two houses and the signature of the Gov- 
ernor was the act to extend the franchise to 
women. 


EFFICIENCY METHODS IN THE PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS 


MONG tthe various signs of the times 
in the business world to-day none is 
more prominent than the activity of the 
efficiency engineer. In factories, in depart- 


ment stores, in municipal offices (many but 
not all of them), and in commercial houses 
generally the cry is “Efficiency, efficiency!” 
And by the efficiency standard every one in 
a business establishment, from the highest- 
priced official down to the humblest worker, 


is measured and every operation, down to the 
smallest detail, tested. There are, of 
course, many contributing factors to efh- 
ciency, but, according to the testimony of 
efficiency engineers, one of the most impor- 
tant of them, namely, cordiality in the rela- 
tionship between employers and employees, 
is unrecognized by many concerns. Mr. 
Hrolf von Dewitz, in the Publishers’ Guide, 
emphasizes the necessity of “furnishing free 
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play for the human-nature element in busi- 
ness.” There is no doubt that, as he re- 
marks, “in only too many establishments the 
men degenerate into automatons, routine 
drudges, and gradually assume the propor- 
tions of metallic personalities with tickers in- 
stead of hearts!” Not every concern, how- 
ever, makes this mistake. Mr. Dewitz de- 
scribes the efficiency methods of a well-known 
New York publishing house whose president 
“is an intensely human man,” and to whom 
“it is second nature to reject any scheme or 
system which might turn his men into some- 
thing resembling machines.” 


The reason why the president is so well liked 
by his employees is that he insists on treating them 
as men and women first, and as workers secondly. 
He seems to think that the worker must be set 
absolutely free, and be made comfortable and in- 
dependent before bothering about any special 
scheme to make the worker more efficient. 


There is, however, no disposition to drive, 
“boost,” or “shake up” the men. 


He [the president] surrounds his men with 
every practical appliance to enable them to 
achieve maximum efficiency, but he expects them 
to be “self-starters,” to furnish the initiative 
themselves, to evolve their own methods, to face 
problems and solve them, to think efficiently! The 
result is that the men come pretty near the 100 
per cent. mark in efficiency. They take more in- 
terest in their work, and dig up new suggestions 
for improvement. 


In this publishing house ‘there is a large 
force of female employees. That the presi- 
dent of the concern is popular with these goes 
without saying when one reads: 


He [the president] will bring over some six 
hundred roses from his estate and scatter them 
among the female office force. On such occasions 
he attends personally to the distribution . . . the 
girls appreciate the flowers and the office is like a 
florist’s shop for that day. 

Then, again, on Saturday when some of the 
girls are working after the closing hour to com- 
plete their job, the “boss” may be relied upon to 
do something in return. Many a time has he 
taken a string of a dozen girls over to the club 
and refreshed them with luncheon. 


Even the nerves of the workers are consid- 
ered. ‘Thirty-three perfectly good typewrit- 
ing machines were discarded because “they 
made too much noise and noise breaks down 
the nerves, and people with broken-down 
nerves are not likely to be efficient.” - So 
noiseless typewriters were substituted. 

Another thing making for efficiency is the 
accessibility of those in authority. As Mr. 
Dewitz says, “sometimes a rope makes a 
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knot in itself, and even the smoothest-running 
organization will not run itself.” This con- 
cern realizes this and provides accordingly. 
The vice-president has his desk right in the 
center of the office, where “the employees 
can register their kicks and have their 
troubles ironed out at any hour of the day.” 


He [the vice-president] has the reputation of 
never losing his temper, which explains why he 
is so well equipped to handle those who are on 
the point of losing theirs. “I am so busy I haven’t 
time to get mad,” is his explanation. . . . He 
bears about the same relation to the house as a 
governor to an engine, a court of arbitration to a 
on or a good mousing tomcat to a flour 
mill. 


So much for what may be termed the hu- 
man-nature element. In the various opera- 
tions incidental to the issue of the five weekly 
magazines published by the concern the main 
object is to save time and useless running 
about. On one floor of 10,000 square feet 
200 people work together. Each department 
is placed in the closest possible touch with its 
own files and appliances. Among the more 
notable “time-savers” are the following: 


A giant Lamson carrier conveys copy from the 
make-up department to the composing-room, on 
the floor below, and returns the proofs, without the 
aid of a human hand, making about 300 trips a 
day, serving ten busy desks, and doing the work 
of a dozen office boys. In the mailing department 
an electric milling machine opens the mail. An 
electric machine seals and stamps the letters at 
the rate of 6,000 an hour. A third machine at- 
tends to the copying. No carbon copies are used. 
A rotary appliance copies each letter on a con- 
tinuous. roll of sensitized tissue which needs no 
moistening, and cuts the tissue imprints the exact 
length of the filing drawers. The stenographic 
department has been discarded and dictating ma- 
chines substituted. The innovation cost money, 
but the cost of answering letters has been halved. 


Downstairs in the manufacturing depart- 
ment the same adaptation of practical effi- 
ciency is evident. ‘The presses on which the 
five magazines are printed have self-feeders 
which are all interchangeable, and the paper 
is all of one size. 


A truck receives the printed load at the other 
end of the press. The trucks are then run under 
folders with self-feeders similar to those of the 
presses. After folding, the sheets are squeezed 
into bundles by machinery, and these bundles are 
fed bv a row of automatic machines, which take 
the loose sheets, gather them into the complete 
books, stitch them, glue on the covers, trim them 
—top, bottom, and sides—and land them on the 
mailing tables. 


In the composing department “each indi- 
vidual frame is designed to give the man on 
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the job everything he needs without having 
to step out of his alley. Well may the 
writer say that “the composing-room is an 
object lesson to every publisher, especially 
newspaper publishers, who are notoriously 
behind the times in systematizing their of- 
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fices.” Further, a bonus system enables the 
men to earn 30 per cent. of any saving sug- 
gested by them (amounting in some cases 
to more than $7 a month), and each com- 
positor is given a week’s vacation with full 
pay each year. 





AUGUST BEBEL: HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER 





HEN, on the thirteenth day 

of August, the famous leader 
of the German Social Democratic 
party, August Bebel, laid down 
that scepter by which he had held 
sway for nearly half a century 
over the hearts and minds of 
many millions of the men and 
women of his generation, a really 
great man departed from the earth. 
He had seen his party grow in 
little more than four decades from 
an inchoate handful numbering 
scarce 25,000 voters and sending 
but one delegate to the Reichstag 
into a vast, but well-disciplined 
army returning 110 members to 
that august body, and numbering 
four and a quarter million men at 
the time of the last elections, in 
January, 1912. An army so 
highly organized, so well drilled, 
and so skilled in political tactics 
- that it was able to do battle royal 
with such antagonists as Prince 
Von Bilow and even the Iron 
Chancellor himself. 














To Bebel above al: others was 
due the unity of purpose, the 
solidarity of structure, and the 
effectiveness of action which made 
this possible in a party 99 per cent. of which 
was composed of working men, even though 
this leader was not the originator of the prin- 
ciples he so ably advocated. 

It is not the purpose here to attempt to ap- 
praise the social, political, and ethical value 
of the theories thus advocated. The task of 
this article is rather to outline briefly the ca- 
reer and achievements of this remarkable 
man, the character that underlay career and 
achievements, and the circumstance and envi- 
ronment which shaped that character and de- 
termined its line of effort. Happily we now 
have at hand the material for such portrayal 
in his autobiography, the first volume of 
which has just been translated into English 


AUGUST BEBEL, 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST LEADER 


under the title of ‘““My Life.”* Bebel him- 
self wrote a preface for this, especially ad- 
dressed to English readers, and the modest 
but significant words in which he speaks of 
his life-work are worth quoting: 

I imagine the purpose of memoirs is to make 
plain to the public the motives and circumstances 
which influence a man who comes to play an in- 
fluential part in a certain period and sphere of 
action, and to contribute a clearer comprehension 
of certain contemporary events. It is my per- 
sonal conviction that even the most remarkable 
and influential of men is more often the thing 
driven than the driving power; that he can do 
little more than help into being that which in a 
given state of society is pressing onward to the 


University 


Ferdinand August Bebel. 
344 pp., por. $2. 


" 1My Life. By 
of Chicago Press. 
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realization and recognition which are essentially 
its due. 


Bebel was born in 1840, in the fortress of 
Deutz, the son of a non-commissioned offi- 
cer and of a “liberal-minded and intelligent” 
mother, whose father was a moderately well- 
to-do farmer. This early environment was 
doubtless responsible for his superior ability 
of organization on the one hand, and for his 
hatred of the military idea on the other. His 
father, stricken with consumption, died early, 
and on his death-bed raved against military 
bondage, exhorting his young wife not to send 
their two boys to the military orphanage, be- 
cause of the nine years’ service it involved. 
“If you send them there,” he cried delirious- 
ly, “I will shoot them both in front of the 
regiment,” forgetting that he would then be 
dead! Yet when the brave, wise, loving 
mother died of the same dread malady the 
13-year-old boy cherished the idea of an army 
life. But the frail and meager body that 
housed his indomitable spirit was not up to 
the physical standard, probably because he 
had almost never had enough of the nourish- 
ing focd a growing lad needs. Thus was he 
saved to wage his warfare on a wider field. 

A mere chance led him to apprentice him- 
self to a wood-turner, and when he had mas- 
tered his trade he set forth gaily on his trav- 
els as a journeyman. This was an invaluable 
preparation for the part he was later to play, 
since he met all manner of men and devel- 
oped his power of thought and his ability to 
hold his own in argument. He was especially 
indebted for his skill in debate to his mem- 
bership in the various Catholic Vercins, where 
he was hospitably received, though he was not 
a member of the church, but, on the contrary, 
a freethinker. 


HIS ELECTION TO THE REICHSTAG AND IM- 
PRISONMENT 


Meanwhile his business prospered and he 
married a fit helpmate, to whom he pays a 
very beautiful tribute in his “Life.” His un- 
common ability and his wide acquaintance, 
together with the magnetism of his personal- 
ity, led to his election to the Reichstag when 
he was only 27, but it was not long before 
his independence of thought and freedom of 
speech led to his trial and imprisonment on 
a charge of “high treason.” He spent about 
two years in prison and during this time the 
people triumphantly reélected him to the 
Reichstag. In 1872 he was again clapped into 
prison on a charge of /ése-majesté. In all he 
spent nearly five years in prison, his chief 
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“crime” being opposition to the government 
by criticism of its military policy, with spe- 
cial objections to the taxing of the people for 
the Franco-Prussian War. In both terms he 
had for a companion his friend and colleague, 
Liebknecht. 

On the whole this imprisonment is proba- 
bly one of the greatest strokes of good for- 
tune he had ever known. In the first place, 
the combined cares of his business and his 
political duties had gravely undermined his 
strength and he had been attacked by the 
disease which had so early robbed him of his 
parents. But the regular hours, the abun- 
dance of rest with nourishing food and some 
exercise in the open air, restored his general 
health and the tuberculosis which had al- 
ready eaten a great hole in one of his lungs 
was checked. The abundant leisure, more- 
over, gave him a chance for self-education 
which he eagerly embraced. His studies were 
very extensive, though chiefly along the lines 
of history and political economy. 

It was during this period that he prepared 
his most famous book, Die Frau und der 
Sozialismus (‘“Woman and Socialism’), the 
vitality of which is shown by the fact that it 
recently passed into its fifty-first edition. 


HIS CAREER IN THE REICHSTAG 


The remainder of Bebel’s life was spent in 
the Reichstag and in building up the Social 
Democratic ideas and ideals throughout the 
civilized world by means of “The Interna- 
tional.” Steadily he advanced from triumph 
to triumph, giving and taking hard blows, but 
always intent on the ultimate goal of so edu- 
cating, training, and unifying the proletariat 
that it should some day be able to assert its 
right to take over the reins of government 
into its own hands. 

His personality was one of great individu- 
ality and of that potent charm we call mag- 
netism. He was small, slight, stoop-shoul- 
dered, and pensive of face, but with a broad 
brow and a well-modeled head. Neither 
friends nor foes could doubt the genuine na- 
ture of his unaffected simplicity and sincerity. 
His fame as a public speaker was great 
and the Reichstag was packed when there 
was a chance to hear him. Not his, however, 
were the red fire and the futile rockets of the 
pyrotechnic orator, but rather the deep- 
hearted, fruitful glow of the forge and the 
white sparks from the anvil whereon, with 
mighty strokes, this master smith forged a 
sword of the spirit wherewith to smite the 
adversary and to strike off the shackles of 
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bondsmen. A writer in the Annales 


the 


(Paris) thus characterizes him: 


With his leonine face, his large eloquence, in- 
cisive, and often vehement, but without extrava- 
gant eccentricity, and with his incontestable hon- 
esty, August Bebel exercised upon the German 
masses an influence hitherto unknown. He proph- 
esied to them the end of a bourgeois social struc- 
ture and the coming of the Workingman’s State. 


_ And the English Review of Reviews for 
October says penetratingly: 


Probably one reason of Bebel’s popularity with 
the masses was that—unlike Marx, Engels, Las- 
salle, Liebknecht, who were intellectuals who had 
been. nurtured in more favorable circumstances— 
he was one of themselves; knew from bitter ex- 
perience the trials of their poverty and their lim- 
itations of opportunity; could speak to them in 
the terms of their own thought and language, 
and show them their own ideals. 


Among the countless tributes to Bebel’s 
memory in all civilized countries we select a 
few that are typical. One of the best, natu- 
rally, is found in the organ of his party, 


the Neue Zeit (Berlin) : 


The German proletariat, the German nation, 
the International—each has lost the best man 
among our contemporaries. The fighting and 
thinking part of the proletariat forms to-day in 
all capitalistic countries the most unselfish, the 
most restlessly aspiring and aggressive part of 
the nation. Furthermore, the German proletariat 
has become the exemplar for all proletarians. 
Finally, the élite of this proletariat up to the pres- 
ent time was formed by the generation to which 
August Bebel belonged. And in this élite he was 
the most powerful personality. All its good qual- 
ities [Vorziige] we find united in him in the high- 
est potency. 


A writer in the Gegenwart (Berlin) gives 
less unstinted praise: 


August Bebel’s political ideals for the future, 
rest, according to our innermost conviction, upon 
an error. Upon the error that a human race can 
be developed which will renounce for the com- 
mon weal the most natural and primeval of all 
conceptions of right, the conception of private 
property. . . . More than one person has seen in 
this faith of Bebel in the possibility of a practical 
communism nothing more than peasant-catching 
on a grand scale. Bebel himself may have 
been a fanatic but he was never a coldly calcu- 
lating diplomat. Only one whose own faith in 
his Messiahship was firm as a rock could so 
kindle men’s souls to belief in the superstition of 
an error. 


The London Times says appreciatively of 
the departed Socialist leader: 
Herr Bebel was something more than W@oli- 


tician. He was the leader for nearly two gener- 
ations of perhaps the most striking movement of 
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our times. He did not create the Socialist 
cause he was himself a convert of Lieb- 
knecht’s, but it was Bebel who first made Social 
Democracy in Germany the fighting power it has 
become. It was he who rallied the working 
classes to it, and who marshalled them and dis- 
ciplined them into the best organized party in 
Europe. 


This is high praise, but the Times adds: 


We have small sympathy with Bebel’s theories: 
his views were narrow and doctrinaire. 
Wide aspects of human nature, whole chapters of 
human history, were beyond his ken. His noto- 
rious book, Die Frau und der Sozialismus, is 
proof enough of that. 


To this harsh dictum Sidney Whitman, 
writing in Everyman (London) answers 
sharply: 


Bebel’s book on woman may be scientifically 
worthless, as is asserted by the Times. But it 
should be patent to every dispassionate student 
that a treatise which deals in a fervent spirit with 
the welfare of the women of the working classes, 
inculcates self-respect, and, above all, a higher 
sense of the responsibilities of motherhood, must 
be beneficial in its effects, and can only be super- 
seded by works which trend in the same direc- 
tion, all of which must be considered as rungs in 
a ladder of upward human development. 


To this we may add a final word from 
the Gleichheit, a weekly journal published in 
Stuttgart in the interests of working-women: 


For half a century August Bebel has led the 
proletariat through the depths and over the heights 
of ‘its historical evolution. The greatest represen- 
tative, the faithful Ekkehard, of his class, has 
closed his eyes. The champion of the rights of 
woman, of her enfranchisement through social- 
ism, is no more. This is the crushing news. 


An editorial in the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, on Bebel as an orator, says: 


One of the best gifts he had was his good sense. 
‘ He had a remarkably emphatic manner, 
with that clear voice of his (the sound of which 
nobody will forget who has once heard it, and in 
which a clear thought seemed to find a clear 
tone), of saying in the confusion of a debate the 
very thing that not seldom was the only sensible 
one. 

But above all he acted in accordance with the 
principle, which one of the founders and earlier 
leaders of his party—his predecessor, Lassalle— 
formulated: “To say what is.” This sounds like 
a platitude, but it is nothing of the kind; for usu- 
ally everything is said except “what is.” And it 
is the best rule for the speaker of the Opposition, 
who can acquire no greater merit than by calling 
things by their right names, without fear or 
favor, in the face of all powers and all interests. 
Moreover, in that way he will ensure the greatest 
successes, because there are situations in which the 
man who simply speaks the truth attains the high- 
est oratorical effect. 
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SALONICA AND THE TRANSFORMED BALKANS 


a partition between the Balkan king- 
doms of nearly all the territories of 
Turkey in Europe is not only a political 
event of the first importance, it is one of the 
great econémic transformations of our time. 
M. Y. M. Goblet, in Questions Diploma- 
tiques et Coloniales (Paris), has an interest- 
ing article showing the great economic 
changes which may be expected to follow 
the change of rulers. Of the old conditions 
he writes: 


Turkey in its decline was par excellence the 
land of economic liberty. This does not mean 
that political bondage had not deplorable conse- 
quences for material prosperity. Anyone traded 
who chose to do so and as he understood business 
affairs; and if disputes arose, one settled them ac- 
cording to the laws which pleased best;—few or 
no imposts for the foreign merchant or for the 
protégé, and light customs duties because the tar- 
iffs were subject to the agreement of the powers. 
The medal had doubtless its reverse: poverty of 
the country, progress completely arrested, and 
anarchy in the state. Thus business, while free, 
was restricted, activity curtailed, and the eco- 
nomic apparatus almost non-existent. 

Conditions so special as these resulted in a 
commercial organization which was quite unique. 
Economic specializations were produced, and 
while political divisions were brought into exist- 
there was also a division of industry be- 


ence, 
tween the ethnic groups. The Osmanli, function- 
ary, warrior, or cultivator, stood aside. The na- 


tive Christians and the Jews transacted the com- 
merce; and the bulk of business was in the hands 
of foreigners. 


There was, however, no political or com- 
mercial security for the natives; and this fact 
soon incited those who had a plausible pre- 
text for doing so to place themselves under 
the protection of the Occidentals, first among 
whom were the French, who until yesterday 
were the personification of the European 
West in the Near East. We read further: 


Religion was an excellent cause or pretext. The 
Christian became a French protégé; then France 
gave instruction to her adopted sons. Thus 
French influence and the French language be- 
came established in the Ottoman empire, and 
commerce was benefited thereby. Such good re- 
sults led to imitations; and other powers had 
their protégés, their consular tribunals, their 
churches, their schools, and their posts. France, 
however, kept first place. The Jews, like the 
Christians, placed themselves under France’s pro- 
tection: the Sephardim eagerly passed from their 
Judeo-Spanish to French. The Alliance Israelite 
gave them schools, and, in the words of the la- 
mented Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, opened to them 
the intellectual access of the modern world. 

Thus Turkey reigned but scarcely governed. 


The empire respected communities protected by 
the powers. 


The communities transacted the com- 


mercial affairs of the country and the powers 
were too good lenders not to keep on excellent 
terms with them. Thus commerce, finance, and 
the public works had a character quite unique. 
The struggles were struggles of influence be- 
tween foreigners which the Turk followed non- 
chalantly. 


As M. Goblet remarks, these times have 
passed, but for a long time to come the eco- 
nomic life of the old European Turkey will 
continue to have a considerable influence. 
In the economic transformation, the question 
of ports becomes a very important one. The 

old Turkish empire had three emporiums: 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Salonica; and 
of these the last named has proved a-bone 
of contention throughout the Balkan war. In 
the early stages of the decline of the Turkish 
empire, Salonica herself hoped to become a 
free town. This was an affair of both senti- 
ment and interest. The greater and the 
most active and the richest portion of the 
population is a Judeo-Spanish community 
which has not attached itself to any Balkan 
nationality. ‘There was, therefore, an excel- 
lent opportunity in this country, where the 
Jews were the aristocracy, to give political 
autonomy to a Jewish state. It would also 
have been possible to create as an interna- 
tional organism a free town and a free port 
which would become the emporium of the 
whole of Macedonia, and this would have 
been regarded with satisfaction by merchants 
generally. To the inhabitants of Salonica 
themselves, self-government would have been 
precious indeed. Bulgarians are fond of say- 
ing that the Greeks molest the Jews and 
would ruin their commerce, and it must be 
admitted that the experience of the Jewish 
communities of Patras and Larissa were not 
very reassuring in this connection. M. Cofi- 
nas, however, pays a tribute to the activity 
of the Jews; and M. Dragoumis, Governor- 
General of Macedonia, promises to respect 
their rights, their schools, and their diverse in- 
stitutions. The Jews, however, seem doomed 
to disappointment. M. Goblet writes: 


The correspondent of the Times in April rep- 
resented the Jews of Salonica as passive and sad 
before the destiny which seemed to threaten them 
with complete ruin. If such a ruin should result, 
it would be a great loss for the East, but no less 
a loss for France, of which country the Sephardim 
of Salonica represent the thought and interests, 
in face of German influence which day by day 
sust#ms firmly her Ashkenazic Jews against the 
Sephardim whom we forget in Europe, just as our 
Christian protégés are forgotten in Asia. 
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The situation of Salonica as a port is ex- 
ceptionally favorable, and her economic role 
extends beyond the limits of the Balkans. 
The rivers which empty into its gulf bring 
down the products of the center and the 
west of the peninsula, making Salonica the 
point of concentration, and the center of dis- 
tribution of imported products. A recent 
Servian publication gives the following sta- 
tistics of the port for the year 1910: 


Total imports, 121,000,000 francs ($24,200,000) ; 
imports from Turkey, 11,000,000 francs ($2,200,- 
000); imports from foreign countries, 110,000,000 
francs ($22,000,000). The principal countries of 
origin were: Austria-Hungary, England, Italy, 
Germany, France, and Belgium, ranging, in the 
order named, from 24,000,000 francs ($4,800,000) 
to 5,000,000 francs ($1,000,000). 

Exports totalled 35,240,000 francs ($7,048,000). 
These exports, which consist mainly of products 
of the soil, have diminished by reason of the war. 
Dried skins, tobacco, and cereals form the chief 
items. 

Transit forms a very large item in the activi- 
ties of Salonica, which is the port of exportation 
for Servia. In 1910 34,038 cattle, valued at 
12,300,000 francs ($2,400,000), were thence em- 
barked to their destination, mainly for Sicily. 


Speaking of the future of Salonica, M. 
Goblet says: ‘‘No country and no town 
has been so longed for by the Balkan allies 
as Salonica. Bulgarians and Greeks alike 
have desired it from the first, while the Serv- 
ians have cherished the idea that it was pos- 
sessed ‘not by them, but in their heart.’” 
It was only the Salonicans themselves who 
“had the candor to think that their town 
ought to belong to them, not to others. . . .” 
As for Bulgaria, she “has always considered 
Salonica as her future harbor in the A®gean, 
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basing her claim on the ground that Bulgaria 
possesses two-thirds of the Salonican hinter- 
land, that Bulgaria is the country of the fu- 
ture of the Balkans, and that she has need 
of a great port on the A°gean where she may 
become a naval power of the first order.” 
Salonica, M. Goblet thinks, will very 
probably be a Greek city, but more probably 
still a free port, and he describes what has 
been done with this latter idea in mind: 


After much fumbling there have been organ- 
ized [at Salonica] some warehouses where mer- 
chandise can remain under the surveillance of 
the custéms authorities without paying duty. Dis- 
cussions have been held concerning the establish- 
ment of private warehouses ‘“doublelocked,” one 
key being handed to the merchant and the other 
remaining in the custom-house. It has also been 
proposed—for the construction of the necessary 
immense docks will require many millions and 
many months—to declare city-free a block of 
warehouses. These, however, are all points of 
detail. The essential feature is that the principle 
of Salonica as a free port appears to be definitely 
accepted; “for Salonica can not exist with her 
natural hinterland Greek. It is necessary for her 
to have the freest relations with all her natural 
hinterland, unobstructed by any customs obstacle. 
The Greeks thoroughly understand this. More- 
over, an antiliberal economic policy at Salonica 
would evoke a similar union against the Greeks: 
the latter are too prudent to risk such a devel- 
opment. 


Political peace and economic liberty will 
give to the free port of Salonica the impor- 
tance which Nature herself seems to have 
designed for it. For, as M. Goblet says, 
“the maximum of prosperity can only be ob- 
tained through a maximum of liberty: liberty 
of the individual and liberty in business 
transactions.” 





THE INTEREST OF THE POLES IN THE 
BALKAN STRUGGLE 


LL a specter there appears from time 
to time before the eyes of Europe in her 
perplexities the vexed question of Poland. 
The Balkan crisis would have a different 
course and a different character, if it were 
not for this Polish question. 

The question of Poland, although one with 
which the European political circles reluc- 
tantly become engaged, has, in spite of every- 
thing, excited fear in the cabinets of the con- 
tinent, and it is troubling them perhaps more 
to-day than heretofore. 

More and more frequently do we meet 
in such grave French monthlies and weeklies 





as the Revue Critique, Questions Diploma- 
tiques et Coloniales, l’'Opinion and others 
with articles acquainting the world with the 
Polish question as an international problem. 

It is significant that while the French press 
had formerly directed its attention exclu- 
sively to Prussian Poland, it now no longer 
ignores Russian Poland, but turns its atten- 
tion to it especially. This is explained by 


the disquiet aroused in France by the Polish 
movement against her ally, Russia. 
Recently there appeared in the semi-official 
Temps a bulletin from the “Polish Provi- 
sional Commission of the Confederated Par- 
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ties of Independence,” containing a part of 
the speech against Russia delivered in the 
Austrian Parliament by the Polish deputy, 
Dr. Leo. The Provisional Commission, 
whose bulletin the Temps printed, has been 
occupied for some months in mustering an 
army and collecting funds for a revolt against 
Russia, and it has now lodged a memorial 
with the Conference of Ambassadors at Lon- 
don, calling upon it to exert an energetic 
pressure on the Russian Government—in the 
interest of the powers and with a view to 
“save the Russian States from the cataclysms 
which menace it and which must rebound 
upon the neighboring countries’—to grant 
autonomy to that part of Russian Poland 
known as “the Kingdom.” 

The widely circulated Rappel, of Paris, 
recently published two articles under the 
title “The Polish Question,” by A. Milhand. 
The author demonstrates the unreasonable- 
ness of the view that after the termination 
of the labors of the Balkan Conference in 
London, and after the liquidation of thé 
Balkan war, there will ensue “positive tran- 
quillity.” In his opinion, the Eastern crisis 
will continue to develop until the subjugated 
nations, encouraged by the example of Ser- 
via, Greece and Bulgaria, retrieve what they 
lost. Poland, which has been treated as 
resigned, as reconciled to her lot, began, sev- 
eral months ago, to think of a brighter fu- 
ture, is gathering herself together, is making 
ready. In all the three divisions of Poland 
great animation is apparent. 

L’Opinion (Paris) recently published an 
article under the title ‘““The Polish Question” 
by the distinguished French publicist, André 
Lichtenberger, written, according to report, 
in understanding with the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In this article M. Lich- 
tenberger summarizes and comments on Eu- 
gene Starczewski’s work, “L’Europe et la 
Pologne.”” But the most important part of 
Lichtenberger’s article is the final section, 
where he establishes the need of reviving Po- 
land under the egis of Russia and summons 
the Russian politicians to bring about a de- 
cisive change of their attitude toward the 
Poles, in the name of the interests of Russia 
herself and of the coming hegemony of the 
Slavs in Europe. What is going on to-day, 
he declares, is a “political game in the in- 
terest of Germany,” is “a policy simply sui- 
cidal in view of the approaching and inevi- 
table contest between the Slavonic and the 
Germanic worlds.” Lichtenberger declares 
that 


it is no indiscretion on our [the French] side to 
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give Russia advice in matters of her internal pol- 
icy. As friends and allies—as ever closer and 
closer friends and allies—we have so many com- 
mon great interests, that confidential conversa- 
tions are sometimes requisite. Nobody in France 
felt hurt when the Russian journals advised us to 
restore the three-year service in the army. St. 
Petersburg also will hardly feel hurt if we shall 
address’ ourselves to it with the request that it 
submit its Polish policy to a careful revision. 


Not long ago Mr. de Chessin wrote in the 
Revue Contemporaine: 


The calling of Mr. Delcassé to the post of 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg has as- 
sumed the proportions of a world event. As an 
ardent friend of Russia and a famous advocate 
of the alliance, Mr. Delcassé is endowed more 
than anyone else for interpreting to the Russian 
Government, with his peculiar tact and gravity, 
the need and the gigantic consequences of a Pol- 
ish-Russian reconciliation, the indispensableness of 
which is already recognized by the most sagacious 
intellects in Russia. With the moment when that 
reconciliation will occur, Germanism will expe- 
rience in the wake of its Balkan discomfiture, a 
still more decisive discomfiture in the East. 


It is a characteristic fact that at almost 
the same time as Lichtenberger’s article was 
printed in /’Opinion, there appeared in the 
Temps, which expressed the views of the 
French Government, and for that reason is 
in a certain contact with some of the Russian 
governmental and social factors, an article 
devoted to Polish-Russian relations from its 
St. Petersburg correspondent, under the title 
“The Polish Question.” Russia; says this 
writer, 


has steadily sought a pacific solution of all the 
difficulties raised by Austria. This peaceable 
temper was evoked, not only by the desire not to 
becloud through war the splendid results of the 
economic policy of latter years, but also by the fact 
that the Russian state is not such a homogeneous 
force as she could be if the Government should 
choose to change its tactics towards its subjects. 
The first of these changes was to have been pre- 
pared by Stolypin toward the Poles. That change 
was nullified by a few reactionists of the Coun- 
cil of State out of regard to a narrow and: dan- 
gerous nationalism. Does the Government not 
render an account to itself of how important it 
is for Russia to win for herself the attachment of 
the Polish element stretching along her western 
frontiers and able to play the part of a counter- 
poise between her and Austria? 


The policy of the Government, the corre- 
spondent says, finds support in neither the 
Duma nor the Council of State. The for- 
mer does not know itself what it wants; the 
latter is thoroughly reactionary. The result 
of such a parliamentary situation is “a dis- 
order and a marasmus rendering impossible 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


an improvement of the internal condition and 
a strengthening of the power externally.” 
The writer concludes his article with these 
words: 


The Russian nationalists go out upon the 
streets of St. Petersburg and Moscow to demand 
of their government that it enjoin a respect for the 
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national and religious rights of the Balkan Slav- 
onians. Through an inconceivable aberration, 
through a narrow sectionalism, they forget, or 
pretend to forget, that in their own land they 
have Slavonians that also desire no more than 2 
respect for those rights. If the nationalists wish 
to be logical, they ought to make themselves sen- 
sible of this. The Russian Government should aid 
them in that. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN ASIA MINOR 


A HMED JEVDET BEY is the proprie- 
tor and chief editor of the Constanti- 
nople Turkish daily, the /kdam, the organ 
of the sanest Ottoman public opinion. He is 
now in Europe and in a recent editorial dis- 
cusses a problem of even greater importance 
than that of Adrianople, concerning which, 
since early in July, Ottoman sentiment has 
been at white heat. ‘Adrianople is ours, but 
what next?” 

We give a translation, somewhat abridged, 
of the [kdam article: 


A new question of vital importance to us has 
emerged. It seems we are not to be left masters 
even of Asiatic Turkey. It is well known that 
the Ottoman Government regards the carrying out 
of reforms in Asiatic Turkey as a matter of such 
vital importance that it will summon to its aid 
Europeans of ability and experience in civil af- 
fairs. Sir Edward Grey has expressed his ap- 
proval of this resolve. But according to the Daily 
Telegraph Russia will oppose our calling French- 
men, Germans or Englishmen to our aid, but will 
insist on our calling Russians; that is, Russia 
claims the right to share with us the administra- 
tion of our Asiatic possessions. She will desig- 
nate who is to come to our aid and where the men 
are to be located. 

But observe that two important facts have been 
dropped from consideration. First, the European 
officers that are to come are not sent by Europe, nor 
does Europe force Turkey to receive them. It is 
the Ottoman State that calls them and hers is the 
right to accept or refuse any person proposed. 
French, German and English officers have for 
many years served the Ottoman State, and are now 
doing so. No one of them in any way represents 
the policy or the interests of the country to which 
he belongs. They are all Ottoman officers. The 
present head of the gendarmerie of the province 
of Adrianople is a Frenchman and the head of 
the Custom administration is an Englishman. 
Russia wishes to put Asiatic Turkey on a par with 
Persia or what was once proposed for Macedonia. 
We cannot so endanger our Asiatic possessions. 
We do not interpret the mandate “Reform your 
administration” to mean “Divide up your pos- 
sessions.” 

Secondly, we wish to reform our administration 
on European models. Even Russians cannot deny 
that to-day European civilization is exemplified 
by three nations, z.e., the French, the English, and 
the Germans. Whatever the Russians have 
learned they have learned from these three peoples. 
They are Russia’s teachers. It was Europe that 





waked up Peter the Great to the need of reforms 
which would give his country a place in civilized 
Europe. In his employ were many French and 
German officers, and their sons and grandsons re- 
mained in Russia in countless numbers, and be- 
came mingled with the Russian people, and con- 
tribute greatly to Russian reform. Russian litera- 
ture also is much indebted to them. Queen Cath- 
arine also, and other Russian rulers, employed 
many foreign officers. We wish to-day to. follow 
Russian example, and employ competent European 
officers in our administrative reforms, but not to 
make Asiatic Turkey resemble Persia or Mace- 
donia. Russians cannot deny that the system of 
Russia differs from that of Europe, i.e., of France, 
Germany, and England, to which they have not 
yet been able to conform their own system, as 
violent controversies among them prove. The 
bureaucracy of Russia is not paralleled in Turkey. 
How different it is from the governmental organ- 
ization of Switzerland, where the least increase ir 
the number of officers is accepted only after pro- 
longed discussion. 

The facility of arrest and the entire prison sys- 
tem of Russia I never wish to see introduced into 
Turkey. In fact, her whole system of internal ad- 
ministration is alien to our purpose. All the 
knowledge I have of law, justice, and history is 
against that system. So is the sentiment of all 
Western Europe. God forbid that officers repre- 
sentative of such a system be called to aid us in 
the reform of our government administration. 

The system we require in the reforms we are to 
undertake is altogether different from this. The 
Turk needs no system of violent repression. He 
is mild, gentle, patient, loves to defend his honor. 
He is ignorant and poor to the last degree. Find 
a remedy for his ignorance and his poverty and he 
is on the road to prosperity and happiness. 

It is intimated that the European officers that 
are to come to our help must not be taken from 
the great powers, but from the smaller peoples, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland. Very 
well. These are not inferior to the others in civ- 
ilization, and in this way political difficulties 
would be avoided. Naturally, the great countries 
produce men equal to great affairs,—Lord Cromer, 
for example, but men from the smaller states can 
fill our need. 

To whomsoever we apply for help, any inter- 
ference with our affairs is ruled out. Our failures 
hitherto have been due to interference. It is hon- 
est help we want. We need and mean to use 
the aid of able European officers. But don’t let 
us hear the wail over the hopelessness of reform 
in Turkey by the Turks, or the necessity on na- 
tional or religious grounds of outside, forceful in- 
terference in our affairs. 











R. CHURCHILL, in “The Inside of the Cup,’”” 
sets forth his personal view of religion 
clothed in the clerical habiliments of the Rev. 
, John Hodder. Midway in the 
si eae progress of the novel this divine 
preaches a sermon from the text, 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’ Within the scope of a few 
pages, he interprets the gospel of Christ, which 
he calls the “universal meaning of life incarnate 
in the human Jesus.” The duty of those who are 
“re-born” is to show men that the spiritual world 
is Here and Now—that heavenly citizenship may 
be assumed at once; and to “inspire individuals 
to willing service for the cause—the Cause of 
Democracy—the fellowship of mankind.” He sees 
clearly that down the ages has come an “apos- 
tolic succession of personalities—Paul, Augustine, 
Francis, Dante, Luther, Milton—yes, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Phillips Brooks, whose authority 
was that of spirit, whose light had so shone be- 
fore men that they had glorified the Father which 
was in heaven; the current of whose power had so 
radiated, in ever-widening circles, as to make 
incandescent countless other souls.” ‘To lay hold 
on life with strong hands—to find peace on the 
battle-field—to emerge re-born to the life of spirit 
—to that spiritual individualism that can will only 
good to every human soul—this is the path out- 
lined in bold design for thgse who would build 
the new Church and the new democracy. Mr. 
Churchill applies his doctrines to the problems of 
modern marriage. As every work of the spirit 
is a sacrament to those oz/y who are married in 
the spirit, civil marriage and the religious 
ceremony, to those who are still in the flesh, is 
simply a “civil permit to live together.’ True 
marriage—the union of spirit that justifies the 
union of flesh—transfigures human life. Mr. 
Churchill finds the secret in an_ illuminating 
sentence of Royce’s: “For your cause can only be 
revealed to you through some presence that first 
teaches you to love the unity of the spiritual life. . . 
You must find it in human shape.” Some clerics 
have considered “The Inside of the Cup” to be an 
attack upon the Anglican Church. It is not an 
attack upon any particular denomination; it is an 
arraignment of materialism in the Church, in the 
home, in our American democracy. A change 
such as that which came to Thomas Hardy is 
discernible in this latest work of Mr. Churchill's. 
He is no longer merely the skilful literary fencer 
who wields the glittering rapiers of polished 
sentences for our delight. “The Inside of the 
Cup” is not “art” solely “for art’s sake”; it is art 
for truth’s sake. The novelist has sacrificed his 
characters to a mission; they are partially obscured 
by the parts they play in his human drama. Kate 
Marcy, the repentant Magdalen, is more vivid 
than the high-minded Alison Parr, perhaps for the 
reason that she voices no creed, but comes to us 
quite simply, bearing a “box of precious ointment” 
for the Master. 





1 The Inside of the Cup. Winston Churchill. Macmillan. 
513 pp. $1.50. 
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SOME OF THE SEASON’S NOVELS 


The number of novels treating of different 
phases of the eternal woman question in its moral, 
legal, and economic aspects increases apace. It 
is impossible to note even. the 
majority of them. A few words 
about four of the more noteworthy 
ones issued during the present season will show 
the scope, courage, and knowledge displaced in 
the treatment of this tremendous subject by some 
of the writers of to-day. The novel of the last 
winter'in Paris, which has recently been translated 
into English, was “L’Ordination,” by Julien 
Benda. The English version appears under the 
title “The Yoke of Pity” “L’Ordination” lost the 
coveted Goncourt prize of 1912 by only one vote. 
It is the story of a duel between the passionate 
devotion to a career on the part of a self-centered 
philosopher and the claims of love, pity, and 
domestic responsibility. This naive young 
philosopher permits himself to fall in love with 
the unhappy wife of a dull bourgeois merchant. 
There are months of happiness, and then the hero, 
Felix, awakes “to find himself in prison—in prison 
to the remnants of a passion that has died and to 
the yoke of pity for the woman.” He finally 
leaves her because, as he says, “pity is death, 
and I wish to live.” He finds other consolation, 
and finally marries an intelligent woman who 
leaves him to himself in his work. Neither she 
nor the daughter that is born to them are per- 
mitted to invade the interior of his existence. He 
lives “a celibate of philosophy.” Then one day 
his little girl, who has gradually been breathing 
an unconscious humanity into his soul, falls ill. 
She develops hip disease and permanent in- 
validism. Little by little real sentiment takes pos- 
session of him. He struggles, and finally yields, 
“conquering the hardness of his heart and falling 
into hopeless domesticity.” The reading of it 
leaves a very vivid impression of the hopelessness 
and helplessness of one sex without the other. 
All Paris talked about this book for months. The 
writer, M. Benda, is one of the new intellectuals 
of the positivist school, that has learned to frown 
on Bergson. The style in the English translation 
is fine and smooth. It was done by Gilbert Can- 
nan, the translator, it will be remembered, of 
Romain Rolland’s “Jean-Christophe.” 


Woman in the 
New Fiction 


However one may dislike the Revelly family, 
depicted in Daniel Carson Goodman’s “Hagar 
Revelly,”*> they have that mysterious something 
about them that makes us look upon them as real 
people. Hagar is a beautiful young wage-earner 
who feels forced by circumstances to sacrifice her 
purity for the material well-being of her family 
and herself. The basis of the book is a social prob- 
lem, not a sexual one. It is an illumination of the 
question of wages versus virtue, and Mr. Good- 
man, also author of that other important novel, 
“Unclothed,” writes with a power that reminds 
us, in places, of Thomas Hardy in “Tess of the 





2 The Yoke of Pity. By Julien Benda. Translated by Gilbert 
Cannan. Holt. 178 pp. 

3 Hagar Revelly. By 
428 pp. $1.35. 
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D’Urbervilles.” Hagar, a pathetic little figure, 
despite her transgressions, is at heart a_ pure 
woman. There is much vigor in the treatment of 
the situations. The author has written on a high 
plane, although it must be admitted that the novel 
is over long. 


J. D. Beresford’s “A World of Women” is a 
clever satire on the life*‘of a modern woman, and, 
incidentally, of all the vanities of modern civiliza- 
tion. It is the story of what would be likely to 
result if all the men in the world were suddenly 
exterminated. Mr. Beresford makes a plague kill 
off most of the males until Europe is practically a 
woman’s world. Woman finds herself mistress 
of life and its government, all class and sex 
distinctions are abolished, women work like men, 
and nobody any longer worships wealth, position 
or power. Then, having accomplished this great 
levelling, the sexes start on an equality and build 
up civilization all over again. 


“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,”* by Hall Caine, 
is a novel that protests in consecutive melo- 
dramatic situations against the divorce laws of 
England and the marriage laws of the Catholic 
Church. It is the voice of Irish Protestantism 
crying out against Catholic Ireland, fiction limned 
by the Red Hand of Ulster. Mary O’Neill, 
a pretty Irish girl, comes out of a convent to 
marry the last of the “O’Neills,’ Lord Raa, as 
unconvincing a villain as ever trod between board 
covers. ‘The marriage is uncongenial and love- 
less. Mary, stunned by the disloyalty of her 
husband, yields to temptation and gives her love 
to a young and famous Arctic explorer. The ex- 
plorer goes on another voyage of discovery and 
the expedition is reported as lost. Mary runs away 
to London and her child is born in humble lodg- 
ings where motherly women care for Mary. 
Afterwards Mary tries to find work and fails. 
At last, when starvation faces mother and child, 
she goes out on the street. Luckily, before harm 
comes, she runs straight into the arms of the ex- 
plorer, who was very much alive. Later, Mary 
dies like a peaceful angel. An emotional novel 
that will be popular because of its intensity. It is 
issued simultaneously in over a dozen languages. 


“The Old Adam,”* by Arnold Bennett, is another 
novel of the Five Towns. Edward Henry Machin, 
aged forty-three and possessed of an income of 
6,000 pounds per year, wearies of the monotony of 
the Five Towns and of the unvarying goodness 
and deadly common sense of his wife, Nellie. He 
is bored and lethargic; he longs for the exciting 
emotions of youth and goes down to Londen in 
search of sensations. He finds an old flame, one 
Rose Euclid, a middle-aged emotional actress. He 
resents her age; she no longer arouses his inter- 
est. Carlo Trent, a dramatic poet, and another 
actress, the beauteous Elsie April, enter his life. 
He takes over a theater and produces Trent’s play, 
“The Orient Pearl,” with Rose Euclid as the star. 
The play is a success. Still not satisfied, he races 
across the Atlantic to capture Isabel Joy, the ad- 
vertising emissary of the Militant Suffragette 
Society. He finds her, engineers an arrest on ship- 
hoard in order to permit her to win a wager, and 





aa A World of Women. By J. D. Beresford. Macaulay. 306 pp. 
By Hall Caine. Lippincott. 
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engages her to appear in a minor part in his 
theater. Of such nature are the incidents in Ed- 
ward Henry’s career before (after a nervous 
breakdown) he decides to return to the peaceful 
monotony of the Five Towns. 


A comforting sugar-cookie romance, bubbling 
with the elixir of youth, is “Laddie,”* by Gene 
Stratton-Porter, a book filled with children, kindly 
friends and neighbors, make-be- 
lieve fairies, and sprinklings of 
magic. Little Sister, the youngest 
of a family of twelve, tells the story. Laddie is 
the wonderful big brother. His sweetheart is a 
lonely English girl whose father is reputed to 
be an infidel and whose mother is “stuck up.” 
Add to these ingredients a mystery, two weddings, 
and “they-lived-happily-ever-afterwards” and you 
have a novel that promises to be the most popular 
one of the season. 


Novels that 
Entertain 


Algernon Blackwood, author of “A Prisoner in 
Fairyland,” comes from the ageless land of child- 
hood with rich gifts for real children and for 
older ones who have never grown up: 


“Bearing to other children childhood’s proper feast, 

Whose robes are fluent crystal, crocus-hued, 

Whose wings are wind-afire, whose mantles 
wrought 

From spray that falling rainbows shake to air.” 


The story is woven out of dreams and nature 
and mystery. A man leaves busy London to spend 
a holiday with relatives in a French mountain 
hamlet. Guided by two sprites of children, he 
finds the way to Fairyland by escaping from his 
fettering body while the body sleeps. With freed 
spiritual vision, he sees the flashing radiance of 
thoughts interlacing over the world, the scaffold- 
ing of twilight, all the splendor, the harmony of 
the actual universe revealed as “One.” He per- 
ceives that the world is thinking, and what the 
world thinks it is, just as what people think they 
are, All these truths are told in childhood’s fairy 
vocabulary. Among the year’s novels this is the 
best choice for young folks and those who want 
to keep young. Mr. Blackwood is “the artistic 
realist of the unseen world,” a title often applied 
and amply justified. 


“El Dorado,’ by the Baroness Orczy, relates 
further adventures of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
in the same stirring romantic vein and principally 
concerned with the rescue of the Dauphin from 
Temple Prison. Stimulating and delightful. 


“Murder in Any Degree,” by Owen Johnson, is 
a collection of brilliant short stories. A few are 
in the author’s early, straightforward manner; 
others seem imitations of the French stylists. Im- 
mensely diverting and entertaining reading; in 
particular, that subtly humorous skit—“‘A Comedy 
for Wives.” 


An exceptional novel built upon a theme of 
great exaltation and beauty is “The Kingdom,”® by 
Harold Elsdale Goad. A man finds that the girl 

4 Laddie: A True Blue Sony. 
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he is about to marry is in love with his friend. 
He turns to the religious life and becomes a 
Franciscan friar. The narrative records and 
interprets the religious thought of modern Italy 
and the spiritual progress of a devout soul toward 
paths of peace. 


In “Pity the Poor Blind,”* H.H. Bashford tells 
the story’ of an Anglican priest and two young 
people who are more or less pagans. The “blind” 
are those who fail to comprehend the laws of God 
and Nature. 


“The Way of Ambition,”? by Robert Hichens, 
is a dramatic, highly idealistic work, with a re- 
turn to the author’s most fortunate scenario—the 
Sahara desert. The theme portrays the conflict 
of a young musical genius who preferred to re- 
main “to Fortune and to Fame unknown” and 
his ambitious and charming English wife, who 
wishes to shape her husband’s career and urge 
him on to competition and worldly success. Their 
progress brings them to America, where much of 
the action is laid in New York City. The con- 
flict ends with strong, tense scenes in the “Garden 


of Allah.” 
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In “The Heart of the Desert,’”® by Honoré Wilsie, 
the “desert” is the mysterious, colorful mesa of 
Arizona. A delicate girl is kidnapped by a 
university-bred Indian who flees before a pursuing 
posse into the great, open wastes, carrying his 
captive with him. He treats the girl with respect 
and every reserve. She finds health in the primi- 
tive life, in the daily routine of exercise, and the 
story leads up to a thrilling climax. 


“The Garden Without Walls”* is the title of a 
story by Coningsby Dawson, in which Dante 
Cardover, a clean-souled Puritan with a “pagan 
imagination,’ searches for the Garden without 
Walls, which is—the garden of Heart’s Desire. 
Three heroines beckon successively, a beautiful 
American, an Anglo-French girl, and the tropical 
half-Italian Fiesloe. In the end he remains out- 
side the garden, perhaps because he really did not 
want to go in after all; perhaps because the 
gipsy Lilith had made a blood pact with him as 
a little boy which bound him to the gipsies for- 
ever. Objectively the book doesn’t seem to get 
anywhere. Symbolically it reveals life as a way 
station on the road to eternity. 





CRITICISM: THE DRAMA: 
MISCELLANY 


ROFESSOR GEORGE SAINTSBURY, of 
Edinburgh University, has written a delightful 
and discursive commentary on the English novel.° 
He begins far afield with the 

ae eg “Tliad” and the “Odyssey” and 

ovel i ° 

with Ovid, who was, as we all 

know, a great story-teller. He has something to 
say of Lucian and Apuleius, the only two novelists 
in classical languages, and from this classical 
period he traces the development of the “story” 
down to Beowulf and on through the age of 
romance to Mallory, Chaucer, and Sydney, and 
thence to the “four wheels of the novel wain”— 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. Among 
the types of the later eighteenth-century novel, 
there emerges “The Children of the Abbey,” that 
sentimental effusion which begins with the ex- 
clamation of the languishing heroine, Amanda— 
“Hail, sweet sojourn of my infancy.” Here too 
we encounter poor Fanny Burney and her “Eve- 
line,’ and Maria Edgeworth and the estimable 
Jane Austen. This book of Professor Saintsbury is 
like a historical pageant. From dusty book-shelves 
step our beloved heroes and heroines of romance, 
with their creators holding them in leash. They 
strut and prance and caper for our edification 
and then pass on, making way for the next group 
of immortals. It is good to find in this work a 
little more about Anthony Trollope and a little 
less about George Eliot. Professor Saintsbury 
concedes to the late Sidney Lanier the last word 
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on George Eliot. The reason for the existence 
and persistence of the novel he finds in its “central 
cause and essence’’—‘most keenly and definitely 
felt by nobler spirits and cultivated intelligences, 
but also dimly and unconsciously animating very 
ordinary people—the human delight in humanity.” 


The publishing house of B. Huebsch offers one 
of the most important editions of the year—the 
dramatic works of the Nobel Prize winner, 
Gerhart Hauptmann.’ The plays 
are given in the authorized trans- 
lation with an able introduction by 
their editor, Ludwig Lewisohn. They include 
nearly all the dramatic work of Hauptmann, the 
plays—“Before Dawn,” “The Weavers,” “The 
Beaver Coat,” “The Conflagration,” “Drayman 
Henschel,” “Rose Bernd” and “The Rats.” The 
life and work of Hauptmann were commented 
upon in the January number of the REVIEW OF 
REviEws, but at that time the English version of 
his plays had not appeared. As a dramatist 
Hauptmann combines realism and _ naturalism 
(German naturalism) with idealism. It is true 
that you can find in his work anything that you 
wish to find. Nothing of life has escaped him; 
he has set it all down. As life is often revolting, 
so is Hauptmann often revolting. Take for ex- 
ample, one of his latest naturalistic plays, “The 
Rats.” You enter a loft—a garret hung with 
theatrical odds and ends. Or is it a garret? Is 
it not the human heart with dusky chambers filled 
with grotesque masks and forgotten rubbish? 
Here you watch human vermin spawn, here you 
find the half-beast, half-man, Bruno, and _ his 
brutal murder of Pauline sickens you to despair. 
Lo, as you turn away with disgust, a long beam 


Hauptmann’s 
Plays 





6 The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. Edited by 
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of celestial light illumines the rat-hole. Mother 
John’s mad love for her stolen baby, the mother- 
love that redeems the world, shines down upon the 
filth and degradation and suddenly you are lifted 
up to the heights where God sits and judges with 
righteous judgment both the saint and the sinner. 
This is the secret of Hauptmann’s power. Where 
Strindberg is so often coldly aloof, where Ibsen 
so often sneers, Hauptmann has generally listened 
with his heart. He “has heard the inflections of 
the human voice, the faltering and fugitive 
eloquence of the living word not. only with his 
ear but with his soul.” 


Dr. Edward H. Williams thinks that the public 
should be completely aware of the methods used 
in the treatment of the criminal insane. His book, 
“The Walled City,’ describes with 
fidelity to detail the every-day life 
of the prisoner in an _ institution 
such as Matteawan. While the narrative shows 
the inevitable grimness of life behind the “walls,” 
it relates humorous incidents sufficient to persuade 
the reader that this life is not all grey even to 
the insane, nor is it devoid of cheerful optimism. 
Considerable information is given concerning the 


Life at 
Matteawan 


type of insane known as “paranoiacs.” The 
volume is freely illustrated. 
The final word on the Panama Canal, if ever 
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the final word can be said, is one written in the 
new book “The Panama Gateway,” by Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop, Secretary of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. This 
is the most complete, comprehensive 
and authoritative statement of the canal from an 
historical and descriptive standpoint -that has yet 
been issued. It is illustrated copiously with 
portraits, scenes, diagrams and maps. Mr. Bishop 
traces the history of the canal idea from the days 
of Columbus to the present, and finishes with a 
splendid section on the completed canal. 


The Great 
Canal 


A book for young people on the lore of the stars 
is entitled “The Stars and Their Stories.’”* This 
has been prepared by Alice Mary Matlock Grif- 
fith, with pen sketches that really 
illustrate by Margaret Boroughs. 
The book purposes to interest young 
people in the stars, to tell them the most inter- 
esting of the stories, myths, and poems which have 
grown up around these heavenly bodies. 


“The Upholstered Cage,”* by Josephine P. 
Knowles, is a serious attempt to deal with the 
serious subject of the life of the girl of leisure, 
living in her parents’ home. It is 
a general survey of present-day 
conditions, and presents the case 
not only for the daughter but also for the parents. 


About the 
Stars 


The Girl 
at Home 
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Wit easy intimacy and secure knowledge, 

the Right Honorable George W. Erskine 
Russell has sketched his characters in ‘“Half- 
Lengths.” John Henry Newman, 
Lord Hartington (the eighth Duke 
of Devonshire), the first Lord 
Coleridge, Henry Labouchere, Baron Rothschild, 
the Wilberforces, Joseph Hume, and the Duchess 
of Buccleuch form the nucleus of his gallery of 
notables. It is a delightful, invigorating work, 
filled with politics, personality, and history; its 
literary style shows the hand that from long ex- 
perience knows no effort. Mr. Russell analyzes 
Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy and describes 
a Jubilee garden party with equal ease; and it 
is doubtful if anyone has written with as much 
eloquence of the charm of Oxford and the 
characteristics that make it totally different in its 
educative impressions from Cambridge. Mr. 
Russell has been Under Secretary of State for 
India and served on the Local Government Board 
of his home city and on the Churchman’s Libera- 
tion League, besides many other public activities. 


British 
Notables 


The life and teachings of Giordano Bruno,’ 
poet, philosopher, and martyr, compiled and 
written by Coulson Turnbull, will receive a hearty 

welcome from all who are inter- 


— ested in “the ever new and never 
F old religion, that of spiritual in- 
sight.” To three great men who died for truth’s 
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sake, Socrates, Bruno, Savonarola, we owe per- 
haps more than to any others, our religious liberty 
and freedom, writes the author. Giordano Bruno, 
the “wandering knight of a philosopher,” was 
born in 1548 in the city of Nola, near Naples. He 
educated himself in a Dominican monastery at 
Naples for a period of thirteen years, then, forced 
to leave the monastery by his philosophical beliefs, 
wandered over Europe from court to court, from 
university to university, wherever men would 
listen to his teachings. Shortly after his return to 
Italy in 1592 he was betrayed to the Inquisition 
by one Mocenigo, a citizen of Venice, and im- 
prisoned and tortured for a period of eight years. 
In 1600, he was condemned to be burnt and the 
date was fixed for February 16th, a time when 
Pope Clement VIII. was about to hold his jubilee. 
His reply to his judges on receiving sentence of 
death is memorable: “You, O Judges, feel per- 
chance more terror in pronouncing this judgment 
than I do in hearing it”’ Mr. Coulson’s book is 
illustrated with a portrait of Bruno and a cut of 
his monument erected in 1889 in the center of the 
Campo dei Fiori on the spot where Bruno suffered 
martyrdom. 


Mr. James Cooke Mills has written a timely 
and very readable volume upon Commodore 
Perry’s career and training, and a spirited nar- 
rative of the ‘manner in which 
the Lake Erie fleet was prepared 
and armed and of the details of 
the battle.” The book has evidently been prepared 
with particular reference to the centenary celebra- 
tions along the shores of Lake Erie and her sister 
6 The Life and Teachings of Giordano ngage oH . ae 
Turnbull. San Diego, Cal.: The Gnostic Press. 
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lakes, with the resurrected Niagara, Perry’s flag- 
ship, as the focus of interest. 


There are not very many books on the life of 
Mary Queen of Scots—that is, not so many as the 
dramatic and tragic career of this beautiful, 
melancholy, historic character 
‘would seem to warrant. Henry C. 
Shelley’s new book “The Tragedy 
of Mary Stuart,” which he calls “the story of the 
eventful years of the most famous woman in 
history,” is“ based exclusively on historical docu- 
ments. Mary Stuart’s span of life, says Mr. Shel- 
ley, in his preface, was restricted to forty-four 
years and two months, “but of that period fifteen 
months sufficed for all those events which were to 
make her the most perennially fascinating figure 
in British history.” Mr. Shelley has an instinct 
for the dramatic and he tells his story well. 


The Tragedy 
of a Queen 


A very sympathetic picture of the French Prince 
Imperial, the ill-fated heir of Napoleon III., is 
painted for us by the biography recently finished 
by his tutor, Augustin Filon” This 
is the official biography, and has 
been written with the permission 
and assistance of the Empress Eugenie. It is not 
merely a chronicle of events, but a study of the 
temperament and devotion of the heroic young 
figure who received his baptism of fire in the 
Franco-Prussian War, and died in Zululand fight- 
ing for the Engl’sh flag. The volume is very 
sympathetically written and is well illustrated. It 
is strange that anyone who made such a good 
translation as this undoubtedly is should not re- 
ceive credit on the title page. 


The Last 
French Prince 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


A collection of the speeches and addresses of 
Lord Milner, made during the sixteen years when 
he was High Commissioner for South Africa, has 
been published under the title “The 


A British : : 
Empire Nation and the Empire.’* Lord 
Builder Milner has been one of the empire 


builders of modern Britain, and his lofty, states- 
manlike idea of “Imperialism” shines through all 
these pages. 


If there was any one thing for which the late 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York, made a reputation, 
in the closing years of his life, outside of his 
official service, it was letter-writing. 
Every newspaper reader had be- 
come acquainted with the direct, 
simple, and often homely language in which the 
Mayor answered his many correspondents on pub- 
lic matters. Always interesting, and frequently 
illuminating, these letters came. to have a wider 
range of readers than the deliverances of any 
other man in New York. The true secret of the 
success of the Mayor’s letters was better stated, 
perhaps, by himself than it can be by anyone 
else when he said: “The most expressive words 
are short words. If you want a good vocabulary 
read the Bible and simple books. But, in the end, 
good sense is the foundation of good language.” 
Some of the letters written by the Mayor during 
the four years of his administration have been col- 
lected, and, together with a few of his speeches, 
make up a most entertaining volume.“ The Gay- 
nor letters really constitute an unconscious charac- 
ter sketch of the writer. The mental attitudes and 
processes, the human sympathies, and, pervading 
all, the “uncommon common sense” of a most un- 
usual and distinctive personality are here revealed. 


Mayor Gaynor’s 
Self-Revelation 





AMONG THE PHILOSOPHERS 


_— HE Value and Destiny of the Individual,’” 

the Gifford lectures for 1912, by Bernard 
Bosanquet, comprise ten papers, each one of which 
is so full of meat that it might 
easily be elaborated into a separate 
volume. Beginning with defini- 
tions of consciousness and its differentiations, the 
author leads on to personal feeling and the distinc- 
tion of persons and launches into two brilliant 
discussions of the “moulding of souls” which, 
after all is the chief business of humanity on 
earth. Professor Bosanquet takes the ground that 
while “there may be intelligences of sparks of 
divinity in millions, they are not souls until they 
acquire identities, till each one is personally con- 
scious of itself.” By the medium of experience, 
by the “medium of a world like this” affected by 
three materials, viz., intelligence, the human 
heart (“as distinguished from intelligence, or 
mind”) and “the world, or elemental space,” the 
soul is formed that is “destined to possess the 
sense of identity.” “Character,” the author main- 
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Human 
Personality 








tains, “is just the habitual will, maintaining the 
vigilance involved in thought and a relative eleva- 
tion of look-out point.” He quotes among in- 
stances the following “Take, for example the 
history of the codperative movement in Great 
Britain. A few workingmen, desiring to get their 
groceries without a middleman, and therefore to 
work in the consumers’ interest and not to make 
a trade profit, joined in setting up a shop, and 
contrived a simple system of dividing the profit 
among the consumers. From this simple act and 
plan of codperation sprang the vast codperative 
movement in England and Scotland, an ethical, 
educative and economic force of the highest im- 
portance in the development of British democracy.” 
To do justice to this brilliant work would neces- 
sitate quoting it in entirety. It is at once the 
most original, sparkling, and literary philosophical 
work of the year. Professor Bosanquet was born 
in 1848. He is a profound philosophical scholar, 
the translator of Schémann’s “Constitutional 
History of Athens,” and Hegel’s “Aesthetic,” and 
the author of several philosophical treatises. 


“The Significance of Existence,”* by I. Harris, 
grapples with the subject from the viewpoint of 
the trained thinker and physiologist. The sub- 
stratum from which he builds the future existence 
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of man is the assertion that “every faculty should 
be studied” in order to “bring out its inner 
capabilities’ and that whither the activities of 
our impulses will lead us following this develop- 
ment, is no business of ours to inquire; also that 
“man will only become himself again when all 
values are swept out of existence, moral and other- 
wise.” ‘This seems in direct contradiction to our 
present principles of education and to our Puritan 
dogma of “precept upon precept.” Mr. Harris’ 
doctrine, however, is not as revolutionary as it 
sounds. It is aimed a little at certain British 
class distinctions that in kind do not exist in this 
country; and it is, as the author states, an effort 
to restore “equilibrium among all branches of 
human endeavor.” One interesting postulate of 
Mr. Harris contradicts Herbert Spencer’s idea, 
that there is an increasing adjustment between 
environment and _ individual existence. The 
author writes: “On the contrary, the further the 
distance that divides the environment and a 
particular existence from their common origin, the 
more delicate the contrivances for adaptation be- 
tween the one and the other, and the correspond- 
ingly greater risk of disparity between them. 
Finally such adaptation will become impossible. 
Probably long before the earth will become un- 
inhabitable by man, man and his civilization will 
have become extinct.” It is Mr. Harris’ intention 
to further elaborate the theories now presented. 


Seventeen years after the appearance of the 
original edition, the Macmillan Company has 
brought out a second one of Henry Osborn 
Taylor’s splendid “Ancient Ideals,” 
the subtitle of which is: “A study 
of intellectual and spiritual growth 
from early times to the establishment of Christiani- 
ty.” It represents an attempt to treat human de- 
velopment from the standpoint of the ideals of the 
different races, as these ideals disclose themselves 
in the art and literature, in the philosophy and 
religion, and in the conduct and political fortunes 
of each race. It stands for the new form of his- 
tory toward which we are more and more tend- 
ing—the history that is evolutionary rather than 
static, and spiritual rather than material. In his 
application of such methods, the author is a little 
hampered by views like those which once made 
Hegel seek his ultimate synthesis in Prussian au- 
tocracy and Lutheran Christianity, but this ten- 
dency is counteracted by a broad intellectual tol- 
erance which keeps the work open and acceptable 
to every clear thinking mind. 


Human 
Development 


“The Psychology of Laughter,’ by Prof. Boris 
Sidis, of Harvard, has not only value but charm. 
If, as seems probable, it has been more or less 
prompted by Professor Bergson’s 
“Laughter,” it has succeeded where 
most sueh sequels fail—that is, in 
surpassing the work meant to be surpassed. Valid 


“It Is to 
Laugh” 
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and valuable as were the theories worked out by 
the French philosopher, they fell short of the final 
explanation of all phenomena connected with 
laughter. This explanation Professor Sidis has 
found in his principle that “laughter arises from 
the consciousness of our superiority,” and in the 
complementary principle that at the basis of all 
the ludicrous we find present relations of inferi- 
ority.’ To him “laughter comes not out of econ- 
omy but out of abundance.” It means a release 
of surplus energy. Turning from life to literature, 
he maintains the equality of comedy with tragedy 
both esthetically and ethically. “Like tragedy,” 
he says, “comedy sounds the depth of the human 
personality and reveals sources of human reserve 
energy of which man in his every-day life remains 
entirely unaware.” 


With the object of interesting English-speaking 
readers in Hindu religion and philosophy, A. L. 
Roy, of Lahore, India, has brought out a little 
booklet entitled “The Inner Man,’* 
Mr. Roy is one of those intellectual 
Hindus who believe that the future 
of India, like her past, will be more on the intel- 
lectual and spiritual planes than on the political 
and commercial. ‘They believe also, however, that 
in the evolution of civilization India needs the co- 
operation of Western science and savants. The 
Hindu mind, assisted by the Western intellect, 
this scholar believes, will bring about a union of 
the East and West which will rest on the deep 
harmony between philosophy, religion, and sci- 
ence. The little booklet “The Inner Man,” writ- 
ten by Scrimat Sachchidananda Swami, a hermit, 
is really a brief view of Hindu religion and phil- 
osophy, and is subtitled “The Gospel of Pity, 
Peace and Love.” It will be freely distributed to 
all who desire a copy. 


Hindu 
Philosophy 


“The Inner Life of Tao-Teh-King,”™ by C. H. 
A. Bjerregaard, brings before the Western world 
the mystical precepts of “Tao,” the philosophical 
doctrine of the Chinese Sage, 
Laotze, who was born about 604 
B.C. Tao might be interpreted as 
the Eternal Principle of Life; Teh, as self-realiza- 
tion; the Tao-Teh-King as the book of self-real- 
ization in the union of self with self, of the indi- 
vidual with the cosmic. We do not know much 
about the actual life of Laotze. It is recorded 
that he was a keeper of the archives in Cho, a 
city in southwestern China. Mr. Bjerregaard 
offers the results of thirty years’ study of his 
philosophy in this volume. It is his desire to 
point the way toward that perfection of existence 
which he describes in Goethe’s phrase “To live 
determinedly in the whole, in the good. and in the 
beautiful.” To the student of esoteric doctrines 
who will pursue the subject with diligence this 
book will bring rich reward. 


A Chinese 
Sage 
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CRIBNER’S publish “The Works of Francis 
Thompson,”* in three volumes, as edited by 
Thompson’s literary executor, Mr. Wilfred Mey- 


Francis _— nell. Two of the volumes contain 
Thompson's poems; the third, essays, articles, 
Essays and reviews. The reader will 


agree with Mr. Meynell that the poet’s Shelley 
essay easily stands first among his prose writings; 
in the second place we put “Health and Holiness,” 
a plea for the redemption of the body, which 
Thompson discerned as the aim of all sanctity. 
It would be hard to find a more splendid tract 
against the frailty of the modern body, or a more 
exalted vision of the powers of the human will 
when united with the divine will. It asserts the 
“regality” of “will over matter,” “that Sanctity 
is medicinal, Holiness a healer, from Virtue goes 
out Virtue, in the love of God is more than solely 
ethical sanity. For the feebleness of the world 
seeking some maternal hand to which it may 
cling, a wise asceticism is remedial.” 

Thompson has been compared to Crashaw and 
to the Irish poet Mangan. He was a mystic like 
Blake and soared to aerial heights with his beloved 
Shelley. To compare his poetry to architecture 
would be to compare it to the noble Cathedral of 
Chartres, a triumph of intricate beauty that, as- 
piring heavenward, gives wings to the soul. His 
great masterpiece, “The Hound of Heaven,” stands 
alone in solitary literary perfection; it is a lit- 
any of a soul that cries magnificently with the 
psalmist: “Whither shall I go from Thy spirit 
and whither shall I fly from beyond Thy face? If 
I rise up to Heaven, Thou art there; if I make 
Hades my bed Thou are there also.” It is a pipe 
of doom piercing through the music of humanity, 
not with annihilation but with promise of return 
to the Bosom of God. What poesy has ever ex- 
celled, what poet save Shelley has ever equalled, 
these lines: 


“ (For, though I knew His love Who followed, 
Yet I was sore adread 
Lest having Him, I must have naught beside.) 
But if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clanged bars; 
Fretted to dulcet jars 

And silvern chatter the pale ports 0’ the moon.” 


From Thompson the late William Vaughn 
Moody might have drawn his imagery of the 
earth as a ship in his familiar Gloucester Moors, 
but his conception cannot approach the grandeur 
of Thompson’s “galleon” ponderously riding the 
aerial seas. 


“This laboring, vast Tellurian galleon, 
Riding at anchor off the Orient Sun, 
Has broken its cable and stood out to space 
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Down some frore Arctic of aerial ways, 

And now back warping from the inclement main, 
Its vaporous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 
It swung into the azure roads again.” 


There is a curious likeness between the death- 
mask of Keats and the life-masks of Francis 
Thompson, taken in the last years of his life. Both 
men died of the insidious disease that seems to 
enhance genius—tuberculosis; both exhibited the 
identical type of hectic talent that flares like a 
comet in the intellectual heavens and is suddenly 
extinguished, leaving a trail of golden dust in its 
wake. If re-incarnation could be proved, there is 
sufficient parallelism to maintain that Thompson 
was Keats reborn. Keats was a drug clerk, but he 
scorned pharmacy to woo poesy; Thompson tried 
unsuccessfully to practise medicine, but his poetic 
“Dzmon” called; the rhythms whirled in his brain 
and the poet forsook his patients to wander in the 
streets of London, destitute (at the last drugged 
with opium), but ever with mind filled with glo- 
rious dreams. Of these—his lasting legacy to the 
world—he has written: 


“Love, I fall into the claws of Time: 
But lasts within a leaved rhyme, 
All that the world of me esteems— 
My withered dreams, my withered dreams.” 


Keats comes to highest perfection in his odes, 
and after Milton the odes of Francis Thompson 
are the most stately in the mother tongue; while 
the lavishness and luxuriance of Keats is only out- 
done by the the poetic excess of Thompson. 

His biography, in brief, is as follows: He was 
born at Ashton, Lancashire, in 1860; was educated 
‘or the medical profession, but failed to take an 
interest in medicine or surgery. As time went on 
he became a confessed failure who poured his vis- 
ions into unpopular verse. In 1893, after years 
of destitution, during which he had become ad- 
dicted to the opium habit, his talent was discovered 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Meynell, who succored 
and encouraged him to the end of his life. He 
was an ardent Roman Catholic and lived much of 
his broken-down existence at a little Capuchin 
monastery at Tanlasapt. He died in London, on 
the 13th of November, 1907. 


Mary Ellis Robins’ book of verse, “Songs 
Through the Night,”? merited more careful editing 
than the author gave it. Much could have been 
elided from the collection to the 
gain of Miss Robins’ literary repu- 
tation. Here, a fine sonnet rubs a 
poetic platitude; there, a powerful stanza leads 
on to the sing-songy and the bromidic. Much of 
the collection, however, is of exceptional worth and 
gives promise of better things to come. The plan- 
tation melodies are tuneful. “In Twilight” is a 
fine sonnet; “A Winter Hearth” is least successful. 


“Songs Through 
the Night” 
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BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS APPEAL 


Vachel 


Nicholas 
Traded for Bread,”* as an experiment in the 
valuation of poetic industry, seems to have been 
entirely successful. The author used 
the pamphlet as a substitute for 
money on a trip from Springfield, 


Lindsay’s “Rhymes To Be 


Poems ot Real 
Value 


Ill., through the Western States. Besides the 
“Rhymes,” he distributed a tract, “The Gospel of 
Beauty,” of which the most pertinent part is that: 
“The things most worth while are one’s own 
hearth and neighborhood. We should make our 
own home and neighborhood the most democratic, 
the most beautiful and the holiest in the world.” 
The reason for living should be “that joy in 
beauty which no wounds can take away, and that 
joy in the love of God which no crucifixion can 
end.” Mr. Lindsay’s stirring poem that throbs 
with a Covenanter swing, “General Booth Enters 
Heaven,” will be issued, with other poems, by 
Mitchell Kennerley this month. Here is the poet’s 
thought on “The Legislature”: 
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“ Out of the heart of ages comes the law, 
The sons will honor what the sires have left: 
Their proverb is the father’s careless wit; 
Their honesty the father’s careless theft. 
What is our freedom but a chance to give 
Posterity a noble house for play? 
And will our checked and balanced laws be 
chains 
To hang our children in an evil day? 
We say we want the nation to be free, 
Yet there’s a clank in every law we write, 
Why should we work at such ill-omened steel? 
To-day the forge is loud, the metal white; 
To-day mad blows come thick and fast. The 
steel 
Yields well that soon will cool forevermore. 
What have our wild blows wrought? What 
graceless mould 
Where men will pour their blood forever- 
more ?” 





BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS APPEAL 


Jehovah-Jesus. By Thomas Whitelaw. Scrib- 


ner’s. 144 pp. 60 cents. 


What Is the Truth About Jesus Christ? 
Friedrich Loofs. Scribner’s. 241 pp. $1.25. 


By 


Social Idealism and the Changing Theology. 
By Gerald Birney Smith. Macmillan. 251 pp. 
$1.25. 


The Problem of Christianity. 2 Vols. By Josiah 
Royce. Macmillan. 867 pp. $3.50. 


The Church and the Labor Conflict. By Parley 
Paul Womer. Macmillan. 302 pp. $1.50. 


The Apostles’ Creed and the New Testament. 
By Johannes Kunze. Translated by George Wil- 
liam Gilmore. Funk & Wagnalls. 176 pp. 75 
cents. 


The Vital and Victorious Faith of Christ. 
George Shipman Payson. Funk & Wagnalls. 
pp. $1.00. 


The New Testament Period and Its Leaders. 
$f Frank T. Lee. Sherman, French. 358 pp. 
1.35. 


By 
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The Reasonableness of the Religion of Jesus. 
By William Stephen Rainsford. Houghton Miffin. 
262 pp. $1.25. 


An Unorthodox Conception of Being. By Wil- 
liam Ellsworth Hermance. Putnam. 441 pp. $2.50. 


By Lyman Ab- 
60 cents. 


Letters to Unknown Friends. 
bott. Doubleday, Page. 167 pp. 


Man a Machine. By Julien Offray De La Met- 
ao Open Court Publishing Company. 216 pp. 
1.50. 


A Man’s Religion. By William Fraser McDow- 
ell. Eaton & Mains. 225 pp. 50 cents. 


1 Rhymes To Be Traded for Bread. By Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay, 





The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written. 
D. A. Hayes. Eaton & Mains. 183 pp. 


By 
75 cents. 


Religion and Life. By Thomas Cuming Hall. 
Eaton & Mains. 161 pp. 75 cents. 


The Making of To-Morrow. By Shailer Math- 
ews. Eaton & Mains. 193 pp. $1.00. 


Christian Science So-Called. By Henry C. Shel- 
don. Eaton & Mains. 102 pp. 50 cents. 


The Men of the Gospels. By Lynn’ Harold 
Hough. Eaton & Mains. 98 pp. 50 cents. 


Abraham Lincoln the Christian. By William J. 
Johnson. Eaton & Mains. 228 pp. $1.00. 


Wheel-Chair Philosophy. By John Leonard Cole. 


Eaton & Mains. 154 pp. 75 cents. 

Plain Thoughts on Faith and Life. By Wel- 
lesley P. Coddington. Eaton & Mains. 225 pp. 
$1.00. 

The Song and the Soil. By W. G. Jordan. 
Scribner’s. 139 pp. 60 cents. 

The Higher Powers of the Soul. By George 
M’Hardy. Scribner’s. 134 pp. 60 cents. 

The Psalm of Psalms. 


By James Stalker. 


Scribner’s. 129 pp. 60 cents. 
The Man Among the Myrtles. 


Scribner’s. 142 pp. 60 cents. 


By John Adams. 


The Sevenfold “I Am.” 
banks. Scribner’s. 147 pp. 


By Thomas Marjori- 
60 cents. 
Constructive Natural Theology. By Newman 
Smyth. Scribner’s. 123 pp. $1.00. 

The Life Efficient. Ea- 
ton & Mains. 


By George A. Miller. 


248 pp. $1.00. 








FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 


INVESTOR 


Peta the momentous changes in the 
financial system of this country, which 
are contemplated by the currency reform bill 
now pending in Congress, is a repeal of that 
provision of the national banking act which 
forbids country banks loaning upon farm 
lands. However patriotic or studious any of 
us may be, we cannot fail to look at current 
events and tendencies through the glasses of 
self-interest. The readers of this article pre- 
sumably are persons who have, or may at 
some future time have, sums of money, large 
or small, for safe and profitable investment. 
Several reasons compel their attention being 
given at this time to an important class of 
securities—first mortgages upon real estate, 
and bonds secured by such mortgages. 

The currency bill provides reason enough 
to consider farm loans, and as for those which 
are made upon city property, it is customarily 
the fashion of dealers to call emphatic atten- 
tion to their stability when corporate stocks 
and bonds are declining. 

At this writing the stock and bond market 
has shown rather an upward trend since the 
middle of June. But for a long period prior 
to June prices had continuously sagged. 
Falling prices have usually directed attention 
to certain classes of securities, and the recent 
period of depression was no exception. With- 
out attempting to include every possible va- 
riety of investment it may be noted that for 
one reason or another these types have had 
their respective advantages hammered at as a 
result of the languid state of the securities 
market: 


1. Stocks. 

2. Railroad Bonds. 

3. Equipment Trust Obligations. 

4. Public Utility Bonds. 

5. First Mortgage Real Estate Securities. 

Many standard railroad stocks have sold at 
prices to return 6 per cent. on the investment, 
but stocks are always more or less uncertain 
and subject to speculative influences. High- 
grade railroad bonds, legal for savings banks, 
have sold at relatively low prices, but even 
the greatest bargains in this class have not 
fallen much below a 4.70 basis. Many of 


the debentures and convertibles have sold to 
return more than 5 per cent., but there are 
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numerous investors who insist upon greater 
theoretical security. Equipment trust obli- 
gations are being more and more appreciated 
for their high degree of safety, but a trifle 
over 5 per cent. is about all that can be ex- 
pected. The increase in output of public 
utility issues has been rapid, and many new 
and attractive offerings are being made al- 
most daily. But even here the older and 
more conservative securities, those which have 
been tested, yield but little if any over 5 per 
cent. On the other hand, real-estate mort- 
gage securities may be had to net close to 6 
per cent. Listen to what one concern has to 
say about stocks, and it might speak out in 
much the same way regarding corporation 
bonds: 


Stocks have fallen continuously during the pres- 
ent year, the drops varying from 20 to 60 points. 
This represents a shrinkage of over a thousand mil- 
lion dollars in investments. What of the future? An 
investor buying any stock becomes a partner in 
the business—dull times, higher operating costs, 
federal supervision, and so on. Why not avoid 
both shrinkage in principal and all business risks 
by investing in mortgages? 

An extreme statement of the case, but one 
worth thinking about. Wholly safe first 
mortgages upon farm property, or first- 
mortgage bonds upon real estate in Middle 
Western and Western cities are to be had to 
net 6 per cent., and there is no fluctuation in 
the quoted price of the principal. Indeed, it 
may be possible to secure safe mortgages in 
the Far West or South to return more than 
6 per cent., but the investor will do well to 
confine himself or herself to 6 per cent., un- 
less acting on unusually able advice. For ex- 
ample, the average rate for farm lands in 
North Dakota is 8 per cent., without taking 
into consideration the many expenses of ab- 
stracting titles, examining the property and 
recording the mortgage, all of which the bor- 
rower pays, in addition, often, to a large bo- 
nus. But in certain of the eastern counties, 
where the population is more stable, and 
where mixed farming has in a large measure 
supplanted the bonanza wheat farm, the rates 
are much lower. A like study of other States 
would probably show an element of risk 
in going much above 6 per cent. 

Discussion as to whether corporation bonds 
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or mortgages are the better investment is al- 
most classic. Dealers in both types of secur- 
ities never cease to debate the subject, and a 
complete presentation of the arguments would 
require many pages. In what is probably the 
most authoritative text-book on bonds, the 
author, Lawrence Chamberlain, ends a long 
and searching discussion of the subject with 
a paragraph the upshot of which is favorable 
to bonds, but containing this sentence: 

A summary of investment characteristics sug- 
gests that both bonds and mortgages satisfactor- 
ily fill the essential requirements of time loans as 
to safety of principal and interest, and as to fair 
‘net return. 


Mr. Chamberlain does not believe the net 
return upon real-estate mortgages is much if 
any greater than upon equally safe bonds be- 
cause of the many incidental expenses attend- 
ant upon mortgage ownership. But he fails 
to take into account that many of the most 
successful dealers in mortgages themselves at- 
tend to these incidental expenses and still sell 
mortgages, or bonds based upon them, which 
return quite or almost 6 per cent. to the in- 
vestor. As for safety, it is clear that if the 
right type of dealer is consulted there is little, 
if any, of the element of risk. 

Prejudice on the score of the safety of real- 
estate mortgages isgradually givingaway. But 
there is still a well-grounded feeling among 
many investors that mortgages are not sala- 
ble, convertible, marketable. It is true that 
mortgages are not easy to sell, except to the 
dealer from whom they were bought. This is 
likewise true of many small public-utility 
bonds. But, on the other hand, there are 
numerous public-utility and railroad bonds 
which can be sold to any one of dozens, or 
perhaps scores, of dealers in New York, Chi- 
cago, and other financial centers. And, let it 
be emphatically stated, this does not take into 
consideration bonds which are listed on the 
Stock Exchange,—a privilege the advantages 
of which are so hotly denied by many. 

Of course the reason why so many corpora- 
tion bonds have an active market among 
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numerous dealers, whereas real-estate mort- 
gages, or bonds based upon them, have no 
such market, is because the issues of corpora- 
tion bonds are so much larger than any real- 
estate mortgage. Many farm-mortgage loans 
are for $1000 or even less, while the United 
States Steel Corporation has outstanding 
$188,000,000 of one issue of bonds. It is 
easier to create a market for the steel bonds 
after they have once been sold than for a 
$1000 farm mortgage. 

The ideal mortgage is one that runs for 
not more than ten years, and possibly for less. 
In that short period of time the investor 
does not generally have to sell, and if he buys 
from a reliable firm which intends to stay in 
business, he can se’l back to them if neces- 
sary. Real-estate mortgages, and bonds based 
upon them, offer no speculative feature, and 
do not seem to be available at much lower 
prices when other securities are down than 
at any other time. In other words, there are 
no bargain sales. But conversely they are 
like all short-term obligations, such as’ equip- 
ment trust certificates and short-term corpo- 


-ration notes, in that there is no decrease in 


price unless the value of the property itself 
becomes seriously impaired. 

The importance of not having one’s invest- 
ment fluctuate in price is easily overestimated. 
A good corporation bond is paid off at its 
full-face value when it matures, the same as 
a mortgage, and the investor receives a fixed 
income during its life, no matter if the mar- 
ket price does fall. Perhaps the extremely 
nervous investor is better off with a mort- 
gage which shows no fluctuation. But the 
true superiority of a good real-estate mort- 
gage is chat by sacrificing instant convertibil- 
ity and the possibility of an advance in price 
the investor gets a security which is safe and 
which in addition pays perhaps half of one 
per cent. more than equally strong bonds. 
The ideal plan is to follow the savings banks, 
which, as a rule, invest about half their de- 
posits in corporation bonds and about half in 
real-estate mortgages. 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 486. A SELECTION OF LISTED BONDS—RAIL- 
ROAD AND INDUSTRIAL 


I have some funds seeking investment, and I look 
favorably upon bonds. What would you suggest as high 
grade railroad and industrial bonds—all listed? I should 
consider putting about $3000° in each issue, and should 
be glad of a choice of, say, twelve bonds, arranged ac- 
cording to your ideas of security and desirability. I 
should like to have a record of the highest and lowest 
quotations of such bonds as you suggest. Further, I 


should like to have your opinion for present investment 
of such stocks as Fitchburg preferred, Wheeling & Lake 
Erie common and preferred, and Atchison. What other 
railroad and industrial stocks would you recommend as 
the safest? 

We would suggest for an investment of this 
kind bonds like the following, for which we give 
the approximate yields at current prices, and high- 
est and lowest quotations to date: 
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Railroad Present Yld. Range 
Chicago & Northwestern gen.4’s 4.25 99!4—92 
Great Northern Ist & ref, 444’s 4.35 1011%4—97 
Baltimore & Ohio prior lien 314’s 4.50 9844—8534 
ChB BQ) GONE A Biss:. 6505.00: 5-050 4.80 103144—8234 
Delaware & Hudson cony. 4’s.. 5.17 11274—88 
Pennsylvania conv. 34’s....... 5.20 102%—83% 


Industrial . - 
United States Steel s. f. 5’s..... 5.00 10834—65 
Am. Agricultural Chem. 1st conv. 

ES Se ar ere 5.05 10314—94 
Armour & Company 414’s...... 5.10 961%4—8934 
Liggett & Myers debenture 5’s.. 5.25 9914—8714 
Du Pont Powder 4%’s......... 5.75 9414—84 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 5’s. 5.95 9872—50 


This list includes two short-term issues, the Del- 
aware & Hudson convertible 4’s, which mature in 
1916, and the Pennsylvania convertible 31/’s, 
which mature in 1915. The average yield on the 
group of railroad issues is about 4.70 per cent., the 
average yield on the industrials, about 5.35 per 
cent., so that an equal division of the funds among 
the bonds of the two groups would give an aver- 
age yield of slightly more than 5 per cent. We 
think both Fitchburg preferred and Atchison can 
be regarded as reasonably attractive purchases at 
present prices, but the Wheeling & Lake Erie is- 
sues could not be recommended for investment 
purposes. The road has been in the hands of re- 
ceivers since 1908, and there are no indications 
as to when it may be taken out, or how much of a 
burden the stockholders will be called upon to 
shoulder in reorganization. Among the standard 
listed railroad and industrial stocks, the following 
well established dividend payers are still selling 
at attractive prices: Pennsylvania, Chicago & 
Northwestern common, Great Northern preferred, 
Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk & Western, North- 
ern Pacific, General Electric, American Sugar pre- 
ferred, American Car & Foundry preferred, Na- 
tional Biscuit preferred and common. 


No. 487. ABOUT BUYING STOCKS ON BORROWED 


CAPITAL 

I notice that the stock market is down to quite a low 
level just now, owing, as I see it, to stringency in the 
money market. Money is not so tight in our section, 
however, and certain connections that I have with some 
of our banks enable me to borrow at 5 per cent. I have 
thought of buying about fifty shares of good dividend 
paying stocks—ten shares each of, say, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific, Atchison, Illinois Central and New 
Haven. At present market prices, these shares would 
cost me about $5100, and by putting the shares up at 
the local bank as collateral I could borrow $5000 at 
5 per cent. The dividends on the stocks would keep up 
my interest at the bank, and I could renew my notes 
from time to time, until ‘the market was up, and then 
sell the stocks. Now, if there are any objectionable 
features to this plan, please let me know, or i? there are 
more desirable stocks than have selected, please 
indicate them. 


First of all, we think it would be unusual if you 
were able to borrow as closely up to the market 
value of the stocks. But, even assuming that you 
were, we should hesitate to venture an opinion 
about the outcome of the transaction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have never found it possible to give 
our approval to the buying of stocks on borrowed 
capital. Such transactions as the one you outline 
are essentially speculative, and since this is an in- 
vestment bureau, we do not feel justified in under- 
taking to discuss their possibilities in detail. How- 
ever, there are one or two suggestions which we 
may properly offer in regard to the stocks you 
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have under consideration. We think, for instance, 
that you ought perhaps to proceed with some cau- 
tion in reference to Illinois Central and New 
Haven. These two issues are, in our judgment, 
the most speculative of the five you name, not 
even excepting Southern Pacific, whose market 
position is just now a pretty uncertain one, by 
reason of the distribution of the large holdings of 
this stock which had remained for so long a time 
in Union Pacific’s treasury. Illinois Central has 
recently been confronted with the necessity of re- 
ducing its dividend from 7 to 5 per cent., while 
the New Haven has reduced its dividend from 
8 to 6 per cent. Present indications are that the 
Illinois Central will be able to cover the dividend 
requirements at the new rate by a satisfactory 
margin, but the long series of misfortunes with 
which the road has met during the last few years 
will take time to overcome and restore the stock 
to the confidence of the market. The New Haven 
is apparently not earning its dividends, even at 
the 6 per cent. rate. A new management has just 
taken hold of this road—a management in which 
everybody has a great deal of confidence. But it 
has big problems to solve and the market mean- 
while is likely to react a very uncertain position 
of the stock. There have been rumors recently 
that a still further reduction in the dividend rate 
may be made, and while it is not possible to con- 
firm these rumors, we think such action is not 
entirely beyond the range of possibility. The 
point of all this is that we think, if you decided 
to venture into the transaction as you planned it, 
your position would be a stronger one if you 
were to substitute stocks like Great Northern pre- 
ferred and Northern Pacific, or, perhaps, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Norfolk & Western, for Illinois 
Central and New Haven. 


No. 488. CONVERTIBLES FOR POSSIBLE 
APPRECIATION 


I have some money on deposit in a savings bank draw- 
ing 4 per cent. interest which I have been contemplating 
using to purchase a bond of solid character to yield 4% 
to 5 per cent., with a view to realizing something on 
the cost of the same through appreciation. My attention 
has been attracted to Baltimore & Ohio 4% per cent. 
convertibles due in 1933. Would you consider this bond 
desirable for me? Also suggest a few others—railroad, 
municipal or public utility. 


Under the circumstances, we should consider 
an investment in bonds of the type of the Balti- 
more & Ohio convertibles to be well advised. 
This particular issue is well secured as to both 
principal and interest—that is, it is backed up by 
the credit of a strong company, which is making 
very, satisfactory strides in the development of its 
earning power. Among other bonds of the same 
type to which you might give some considera- 
tion are Union and Southern Pacific convertible 
4’s, both of which are, in our opinion, now selling 
somewhat below intrinsic worth. When it comes 
to suggesting municipal and public utility bonds 
we are confronted with some difficulty on account 
of the fact that both of these two classes of se- 
curities are for the most part handled privately 
by investment bankers who have built up special 
organizations for the purpose so that relatively 
few become known in the general market. We 
think therefore that in investigating the opportu- 
tunities for investment along these lines, it would 
be better for you to get in direct touch, first of 
all, with a few responsible banking firms with 
reputations for the judicious selection of the se- 
curities which they offer to their clients. 








